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TALKING POINTS | | EN 


The Perils of L.A. Hedgehog 


The saga of the proposed Public Lending Right; first mooted in March 1960, 
drags desultorily on, enlivened every now and again by a spate of news- 
paper correspondence conducted mainly in The Guardian and the Daily 
Telegraph. The arguments in this matter have now become so shop-soiled 
that most of them wouldn't qualify for the Spring Sales. Two important : 
facts make the subject a topical one, however. The first is.the publication of 
Hobart Paper No. 19, which is an analysis of the case by Ralph Harris, 
Director of the Institute of Economic Affairs, from the economist's view- 
point, supplemented by a re-statement of the intention of the proposed 
Public Lending Right and the events leading its formulation, by Sir 
Alan Herbert on behalf of the Committee establighed jointly by the Society 
of Authors and the Publishers' Association to ote'the case. Sir Alan 
goes fully into the history of the argument and mal es some capital (p. 23) 
out of the fact that the L.A. chose to attack the'principles behind the Public 
Lending Right Bill rather than to assist it by negotiating o 
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matter for Parliament, not the Library Association.’ What is sauce for the 


. goose is obviously not sauce for the gander as far as Sir Alan is concerned, 
` atleast when it comes to appeals to Parliament. For any librarian who needs 


a reminder of the history of the Public Lending Right, Hobart Paper No. 19 
will do very well; itis the only complete and up-to-date statement available. 
Sir Alan refused ari invitation to make use of Тре Assistant Librarian in this 
respect. 

The second important fact is not an event at all; itis the lack of one. Since 
its first public refutation of the Bill the Library Association has done 
nothing to strengthen its case further nor has it explored the possibility of 


compromise with the opposition apart from one abortive meeting. Atleast : 


one of these attitudes is obligatory, and preferably the second. There /ѕ a 
case to be answered constructively. As it is, the L.A. initially rolled itself 
into a ball like.a hedgehog, all its prickles facing outwards. Because it was 
taken quite unawares at the outset this seemed a not unreasonable attitude 
to adopt, but it would have been opportune to reflect on the next move 
whilst in that position. Instead, it went to sleep, and indeed sleepeth still. 
Even the hedgehog risks unrolling eventually, and one would expect a 


. body of distinguished librarians to be. somewhat more intelligent than a 


hedgehog. The whole controversy has been conducted in the classic 


. trench warfare tradition and neither side has made much progress. The 


Librarary Association needs progress, much more than do the other 
parties. The Restrictive Trade Practices Court admitted that books are 


different and it should not now be too great a task for Mr. Barry and the 


L.A. to agree; as a body we know a good bit more about books and the 
public together than does the Society of Authors, the Publishers’ Associ- 
ation or ever Sir Alan Herbert (who must be heartily sick of his apparently 
solid reading diet of Annual Reports, most of which have misled him). 
it ought to be within our compass to capitalise on our accumulated experi- 
ence. How about a Constructive New Year? 


“Тһе New Look 
The Assistant appears in a completely new guise this year. Whilst it is 
customary to change the colour of the cover with each January number, and 


~ 


itis only two years since the style of that was changed, a complete overhaul . 


has not been carried out for more than ten years. The present style is the 
result of consultation with the printers and represents a greater capital 


outlay—in fact, the maximum which the Association can afford. It will no | 


doubt have its critics, and why not? The change is a radical one. In addition, 


the Association has engaged a manager іп respect of its advertising com- . 


mitments and has substantially raised the rate per page in an effort to offset 


some of the increased cost of the journal. There should be room for тоге... 
articles In the future, though there.is no question of changing the format. 


for at least another year. The experiment of development must be made, 
however; to an extent, its success depends upon the membership. 


The Annual Election 


The percentage of members using their. right to vote was lower ikan last - 


year—25:6%. It was apathy. then which resulted іп the low poll, and for 
my money it's apathy now. Some things never change. It is said that one 


becomes like the people one lives with; can it be that we rub off on each 
‚ other at work? If so, the minority will find it increasingly difficult to main- ` 


tain even an ordinary interest. 'Teach us to care and not to care.’ 


t 


NEW—FOR YOU, b . S. Walker : 
The sandwich coyrse at Liverpool School of Librartanship. has aroused’ 


В and varied comment recently т the professional press, at Branch 
ngs and even at the L.A. с itself, Publicity of the ias sort 
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‚Не says: '...1һе amendment of the law of copyright which we desire is a #-` И 


. mean for librarians? 


».24 


never comes amiss, but there does seem to exist some misconception of ` 
the nature arid role of sandwich course training. A.clear statement of the . 
essentials of this new method of full-time library education might therefore ` 
be of benefit to students at home and abroad. Е 


Sandwich courses consist of alternate periods of full-time study and 
full-time work. The periods are usually of equal duration, the full-time work 


` being undertaken in the student's own establishment, or in establishments 


selected for him by the college. In accordance with current industrial . 
practice, no precise conditions are laid down as to the student's duties 
while at work, though it.is generally understood that. he should be intro- 
duced to all the relevant departments of the concern and that he should be 


" given some insight into the administrative problems commonly occurring.” 


This side of the course is the continuing concern of a local Advisory, 
Committee of employers and college representatives. While at work the 
student is also keptin contact with his college by-means of regular tutorials, 
visits by tutors, or, if he lives at some distance, by correspondence. 


Students attending sandwich courses are said to be 'works-based' if 


they are in receipt of salary from their employers, or college-based' ws in 


receipt of L.E.A. grants. Both methods are common, 


Тһе application of this method to library education arose from the widely - 
shared conviction that librarianship is to a large extent a practical pro- 
fession, with many techniques that are better learned by clinical or intern 
experience than by classroom instruction. (Students who wish to follow. 


up this point аге recommended to Leigh, R., Major Problems in the Educa-. . 


tion of Librarians, or to L.A.R., November, 1962, pp. 411-14). At Liverpool we | 
interpret it as follows—three six-monthly periods of full-time college 
tuition (total 60 weeks), interspaced with two six-monthly periods of full- : 
time work, during which students maintain contact by weekly college 
sessions of three hours each, or by correspondence. At present half our 
students are works-based and half are ORIS е Courses are offered 
in January and duly of each year. 


Now what does this mean for students? Equally [aportan what does it 


From.the point of view of maintenance, it means that the student i is not 
required to struggle through two years on reduced means. The lean years ` 
of study are broken by two six-month periods of full pay. At the same time: 
he is given an adequate period to assimilate one course of instruction. - 
before moving on to the next. Examinations may also be taken in stages, 
avoiding the absurdity of a prolonged test which places a premium on the 
glib recital of outstanding facts rather than appreciation of the subject as a 
whole, The works-based student can look forward to a harmonious period 
of study arid practical induction to the profession, with less strain than 
might be suffered on a more concentrated course. The direct entrant, as 
sketched by Mr. Palmer (/.А.?., November, 1962), can be accommodated іп 
the full knowledge that the local Advisory Committee, ав the most com- , 
petent body to. speak on recruitment, will be in close touch with. each in- 
dividual case. | 


The librarian, anxiously aware of the conflicting demands of present and 
future professional needs, has the opportunity to send two students, in any 
one year, to fuli-time school: As one returns for practical training, which 
need not be completely unproductive, the other пру be released to college. 
Thus over three years, two students may be expdcted to return, fully quali- ` 
fied, as against one by other methods. T b 


The decision as to which of the several methads of education open to new 
entrants, or to those who wish to complete courses, must, of course, be a 
matter for individual students. In all cases we hope they will the advice 


m 8 


' of their librarians. At Liverpool, however we feel we have someting new 
` to offer. | 2 


ELECTION FOR A.A.L. NATIONAL COUNCILLORS FOR 1963 


Elected: 


T, D. Wilson .. |... s s e sc se 4847 

Miss M. E. Liquorice . . Е i, wen T Us eds .. 1,324 

Dean Harrison M ne: „йл "HEN m Ja .. 1,814 

W. S. H. Ashmore .. - 25 ES ok Т 2. .. 1,257 

М. Hughes... г. Т yu dp Ge E e .. 1,209 e 

G. E. Smith ..  .. .. .. . 144 | 
~ “Р, М. Н. Pickup MO же Жи ы. Чё де e. а. 44 

С. Crowther .. a us ps о v ue Y .. 1,096 

D. J. Bryant .. .. ый Т еч "IM e + «+ 1,089 

Not elected: | : i R 

A, G. Pepper zu zs xs ri i na T 4% 987 

J. H. Jones .. ©... .. 2 T T s T - 935 

Roy Oxley -— ia e m ге "ND gh A 845 

dR: Desn ss м o sso wo e — 340 OR е wx 2890 

Е. A. Milligan .. = 5% 4% M bac "jas а 52 793 

С.Н. Бау С" Sf. uu а ШО as 5i 784 

B. Jones bi. a T p е is £e бах. dex 3680 

G.Edmundson . .. 5, Y ix 5 kr Tus ay 679 


J. C. O'Riordan TT 2. із id piu hog be 549 


Summary of the ballot paper account: 
Voting papers sent out: 9,173 


n » returned: 2,346 

Т 5» invalid: 6 

р „. counted: 2,340 
Percentage voting: 25:6 | 


Тһе New Syllabus and You 

The date for partial or absolute completion of the present Regist- 
ration examination given at the top of page 226 in the December , 
Assistant should be 31.12.63, not as "printed: 


WHO'S WHO IN ТНІБ ISSUE | 4 


. dim Deanas ing Librarian, Dudley Public Library; F.L.A. 
R. S. Walker: Lecturer, Liverpool School of Librarianship; F.L.A. 
ind. Ramsbotham: Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship; 
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7 ‘LEISURE CORNER’ | 
An Idea from Dudley, by Jim Dean 


В 


J A problem that has always ‘vexed librarians is what to do with the type of 
e of book which has enough subject content to justify its classification with . 
~ other books on the same subject, but which has, in fact, been written with a 


much wider audience in mind. Such books as How to Lie with Statistics, The 
Status Seekers and Cats in May tend to look out of place on the shelves with 
their more serious and scholarly neighbours. 
_ As far as the. student or the reader interested in a particular subject is 
concerned, classification is helping him by assembling his required books 
together. The general reader, however, is forced to make a Cook's Tour of 
the library before he can be certain that he has seen all the books which 
might interest him. Where do you put бий on the Roof, Incredible Journey 
> and Seal Morning on your shelves? After working this out, think of the plight 
of the general reader. 

in addition to the difficulty of finding books, librarians rarely stop to 
consider the effect upon readers, of being confronted with tens of thou- 
sands of books en masse. 

As publishers turn more and more to general non-fiction for their best- 
sellers the problems increase, so at Dudley we have tried to combat the 
difficulties by forming'a ‘Leisure Corner’. Over 1,200 books have been re- 
moved from their normal places on the shelves and displayed in this | 
corner. An attempt has been made to take books of the type described ` 
above from all parts of the library. We have tried to include as many really 
worth-while books as possible so oe as they are intended for the general 
reader. 

Because the idea is at present in an experimental stage. the corner has 
been made ав attractive as possible with a minimum cost. Rolis of poster 
paper have been used as a backing behind the shelves and the front edge 
of the shelves have been covered with white Sellotape. A large sign hangs 
above the corner with the title ‘Leisure Corner; Books for the General 
Reader’. This was made by the library staff using cut-out plywood letters. 


The books themselves have а red star in the fly leaf and a white adhesive ` 
band on the spine so that returned books are not shelved in the main . : 


sequence, The arrangement іп the corner is by groups, with the religious 
books, for instance, having опе Бау to themselves but with no particular 
order within the group. 

A simple scrap catalogue card showing author and title is made out for 
each book for the staff use. When the stock becomes more static, the loca- 
tion will be shown in the main catalogue. - 

As will be seen, the intention has been to keep the work of administering ` 
the collection down to the minimum. The results so far of the experiment 
have been most encouraging, with surveys showing that more than two- 
thirds of the collection is on loan at any one time. Public reaction has been 
У entirely favourable. 


It is.not suggested that this idea is suitable for а! libraries. A small - 


library with less than 10,000 non-fiction books on the shelves would prob- 
ably not find it worth while. In addition, the stock as a whole must be in 
first-class condition to withstand the loss of so many attractive books from 
the main sequence. Finally, more space is needed to display the books. 
There are probably many libraries, however, who would find the experi- 
ment as worth while. as we have found at Dudle 


2 THE PRESIDENT, 1963 | әр. 
В. С. (Ron) Surridge; deputy Borough Librarian, Hornseé® Entered librarian- 
И ship 1939 апа spent two years at Poplar ‘in the great days ої W. Benson 
224 Thorne’, Left librarianship 1941; spent four years in the R. ‘including 
2 5%, 7 
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one year оп a coral island’. Activities there not recorded. In 1946 returned 4 
to Poplar briefly before going to Loughborough Library School—'l believed 

even then in two-year courses'. Found interest and inspiration there; is 

still grateful to Roy Stokes for that. Went to Islington during a period of 
modernisation; met W. H. Phillips there and worked in ‘the liveliest branch V 
in the country’. Knows all about rabbit hutches as a result. Got involved with 
. the А.А. at the same time, mainly through G.L.D. Moved to Enfield as 
Branch Librarian in 1953, then Finchley as District Librarian from 1954 to 
1958; found here 'the stimulus of an enlightened chief librarian'. G.L.D. 
suffered him for many years in many roles, including that of Chairman for 
two years— Why should | leave?’ After Finchley, Kensington as Biblio- 
graphical Services Officer: ‘A species which was born, flowered and - 
appears to have died in one generation'. Moved to Hornsey in 1962; finds 
it very rewarding. ' 

Enjoys librarianship in all its forms; dislikes solemn young men who А 

practise й. Has been joint editor of Liaison since its inception and several 

times A.A.L. Conference Secretary in the past. Likes old cars, touring 

(once went to a conference at York via Preston), gardening, do-it-yourself, 

writing. Finds greatest relaxation with his family. Ambition: to be the 
stimulus he has so often found in others. 


б 


THE PRESIDENT'S NEW YEAR MESSAGE 


` 


The ‘message’ seems to Бе a popular form of modern communication 

bounded perhaps by an esoteric Oriental religion, an offbeat philosophy or 

even by ADVICE to do-it-yourself specialists in fields so widely ranging 

that they need to be practiced to be believed. 

. These words probably fall somewhere within such walls, but lest they y 
be misunderstood by the solemn let me admit both the honour and pleasure ' 
at being elected the figurehead of our Association. This is well known to 

be the least of the 'sinecures' among professional officers and, like my 
predecessors, | hope to visit most if not all of our divisions during the 

year. 

This is the first opportunity that your President has of saying something 
to our members and these words are being written just after the announce- 
ment of the election results. It is a reminder that our Association is in the 
process of forging a keener-shaped instrument to decide and implement | [ 
policy. Нв Council is drastically reduced т number and | urge that the | 
‘lead’ be spread more widely by more effective participation of our mem- : 
bers in all aspects of our work. A twenty-five per cent poll ‘at our 
annual election indicates a lethargy that must be countered. ' , 

This is the largest Section in the profession and опе to which we have | 
given considerable thought to make truly representative of all kinds of ZET 
interest, A membership of 10,000, whose numbers rise annually, can exert 
atremendous influence, notleast upon the election of progressive librarians 
to the Council of our parent body. 

This will almost certainly riot be the most momentous year in the'history 
of the A.A.L. or the library profession, but some interesting developments 
should occur. it is thought by most librarians that the report of Government 
Working Parties A and B will be ‘out’. They have been ‘in’ just a little too 
long. May heaven (or the Government) grant us some lucid and imaginative 
proposals. Whf&pers reach us that all may not be well with that most 
mauled of all qreatures, the new Syllabus. May matters be expedited to 4. 
lessen {Не сол віоп among our pre-professionals and even some of us. 

f the Public Lending Right by the law of averages will be raised Uu 
again and‘:debatéd. Until a procedure that is other than half-baked 
атаў оеп and not a direct charge on public funds can be devised we  . . 
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should fairly lay the problems of authors at the doors of the publishers. 
Thanks to the co-operation of American librarians the A.A.L. will fly the 
largest contingent of librarians ever to leave these shores for a fortnight's 
study tour of libraries in the U.S.A. ` 


Now and in the future our Association has a vital role to play in activities е 


such as these. | wish it to be effective, responsible and revolutionary. The 
tendency to complacency on the professional scene needs the combat of 
the young iconoclast. We need new ideas, more active librarians. 


| hope this will be an enjoyable year of office. My work and my Associa- 
tion duties are a source of pleasure and, dare one say such a thing, a /ot 
of fun. As | wish you all a happy, healthy and satisfying New Year, | realise 
that this may not be construed as a message, but if the attitude is conveyed 
Е invite you al! to ‘get with it’. 


EXCHANGE SCHEMES 


A recent survey of the extent of schemes for the exchange of staff between 
authorities conducted for the A.A.L. has revealed a somewhat patchy 
coverage of the country as a whole, the main strength of the practice lying 
in the Midlands. Information for this survey was supplied by Divisions and 
is probably not complete. It is worth a little analysis, however, since the 
idea is an Interesting one and is found to be.beneficial by the participants. 


Both the East and West Midlands Divisions report widespread schemes 
in operation. In the former 25 libraries have agreed to the interchange of 
staff. Two are county library authorities (Leicestershire and Nottingham- 
shire), nineteen are municipal (including Derby, Lincoln and Grimsby) and 


the remaining four are ‘special’ (Loughborough College; British Railways. 


Research Dept, Derby; English Electric, Whetstone; H.A.T.R.A., Notting- 
ham). Not in the scheme but known to operate an independent project are 
the Nottingham Public Library and the Library of the University of Notting- 
ham, Fifteen libraries co-operate in the West Midlands scheme which is 
run by the Division jointly with the Birmingham and District Branch of the 
Library Association. There are no special libraries in this group. 


The Yorkshire scheme has twenty-seven participant authorities. No 
details are available. Also within the Division exchanges take place between 
Sheffield City Library and Nottinghamshire County Library and between 
Rotherham Public Library and the United Steel Company Research and 
Development Laboratory Library. This latter is run on a special basis; 
exchanges are for one week at a time only and occur whenever an assistant 
at United Steel is studying for Group C (old syllabus). This seems an admir- 
able illlustration of a helping hand. 


Greater London Division reports two irregular schemes-—Holborn with 
both Plymouth City Library and Derbyshire County; Tottenham with Horn- 
sey. Hertfordshire is currently exploring possibilities. South Wales reported 
that consideration was being given to a scheme based on that of Yorkshire 
in 1962. Bristol and District is also investigating and Kent is taking pre- 
liminary action. [п the far south, Sussex Division has had a scheme for some 
time, and the conditions governing exchanges are reprinted below. 


Generally, the schemes operate for the benefit ef students, mostly at all 
levels from Ғ.Р.Е. upwards, though the West Midland scheme applies only 
to Registration (old syllabus) students. This system is also unusual in that 
it specifically excludes special libraries; sugely unwise? Duration of 
exchanges seems to be at the discretion of ра сїрапї authorities in most 
cases, with variations from one week to three ber in all cases respon- 
sibility for out-of-pocket expenses rests with the indivitwal and not with the 
authority, though help is sometimes given. Two individual report below on 
their impressions when they changed jobs. G.L.D. had a ndo these 
. . ^ 9 
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authorities as exchanging and there must be many more up and down the 


country operating on a purely ad hoe basis with good results. 


This method of widening the professional outlook must be commended. 
Why only exchange books? Bodies too. . 


- 


From lan Bradley 


Earlier this year an exchange was arranged between myself, a junior assis- 
tant in Wimbledon Public Libraries, then studying for the F.P.E. and a junior 
assistant of Surrey County Library Headquarters staff having one part of 
the Registration Examination. This was the first time that such an exchange 
had taken place between Surrey County Headquarters and on autonomous 
authority. | 

| undertook the duties of my exchange partner in the Study and Informa- 
tion department at the County Headquarters at Esher. About half of each 
day was spent with other members of the department dealing with incoming 
book and subject requests from the libraries in the system and arranging 
inter-library loans or supplying books from Headquarters shelves. The 
remainder of the day was taken up with general work allocated on a rota, 
and included jobs such as issuing books, doing book repairs, renewing 
books on loan to other library systems and bibliographical tracing using the 
standard reference tools. 

There was also an opportunity to observe the working of the other 


. departments of the Headquarters which are concerned with book acces- 


sioning, cataloguing and classification, and the exchange of books between 
libraries in the system. In addition, | spent one day on a travelling library 
and one day at the County book store at Dorking, where withdrawn and 


. duplicate copies of books are kept. | was also able to take part in the staff 


in-training sessions held at regular intervals. 

. My exchange partner undertook the general duties of a junior in the lend- 
ing department at Wimbledon Public Libraries and this gave him an oppor- 
tunity of working with the public who do not come in contact with a County 
Headquarters staff. Also he had an opportunity of working in the catalogu- 


ing and reference departments and at the branch library, and was able to 
. Observe the working of the punched card charging system. 


The exchange was arranged for two calendar months and was in fact of 


nine weeks' duration, which seemed about the right length to me. Our: 
, salaries were paid in the normal way as if the exchange were not taking 


place, and we were reimbursed for travelling expenses incurred in the extra 
journeys. We were both attending library classes on a half-day release per 
week and these carried on as usual. 

The exchange gave me.an insight into the working of a county library 
system which will stand me in good stead in my future studies. On the 
practical level the experience gained of working with a union catalogue, of 
working with the standard bibliographies and dealing with subject requests 
and of the working of the Regional Library Bureau were particularly valuable 
as | had not experienced them before. It is hoped to arrange other similar 


exchanges in the future, perhaps at six-monthly intervals. 


From Eric Pickup. 


My normal post is Junior Assistant in the Study and Information Depart- 
ment of the Surrey County Library Headquarters. | had occupied this post, 
my first, for alnfost two years at the time of the exchange. | had been 
exempted т аре First Professional Examination, passed Registration 
group d vil b£Literature of Science and Technology) which I had studied by 
means са course, and was engaged upon studying for 
Group, C by means of a part-time course at Kingston Technical College, 
tor afich | was granted half-day release from work. 
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From mid- March to mide Máy (nine weeks) 1962, | was exchanged with a 
member of the staff of Wimbledon Public Libraries, which is of course an 
autonomous library authority within the county. The initiative for the ex- 
change came from Wimbledon. A member of their staff, Mr. lan Bradley, : 
who had come into librarianship less than a year previously, was anxious 
to gain wider experience quickly.. 

During the period of the exchange, we each continued to be pale by our 
respective authorities. In addition, | was granted payment of my extra 
travelling expenses which amounted to about 50s. per month. 

Perhaps an unusual feature of this exchange was that, through it, | had 
my first experience of direct contact with the general public. There is a 
separate District Library in Esher, and admission to County Headquarters 
is normally restricted to group representatives wishing to consult the 
collections of music and-drama sets. 

І spent the major part of my time at Wimbledon in the Lending Library 
where, in addition to the usual experience provided by such work, ! had the . 
opportunity of observing (and operating) punched card charging in practice. 

| also spent just over a week at the Wimbledon Park Branch Library, 
which is located in a converted shop, and which still uses Reverse Brown(e) 
charging. | particularly enjoyed having several'spells in the Reference 
Library, where i gained much from the instruction of Mr. Toase. 

All the staff were very friendly and helpful. | feel that one of the benefits” , 
to those participating in staff exchanges is simply the opportunity of work- 
ing for a time in different surroundings with different members of the 
library profession. | found it refreshing and stimulating, as well as widening 
and deepening my knowledge and experience. Probably it would have been 
even more useful if | had worked for a time in one of our County District 
libraries. ў 


| Another point which | found emerged is that for a library to üüdertdke а.. ° 
staff exchange it must Бе in a satisfactory position with regard to staff prior 


to the exchange. One member of the staff, presumably with a fair amount of 
experience in the Library concerned, is lost for the period of the exchange 
and is replaced by a new person who has to be instructed in the routines 
and who is usually given periods of intensive instruction. The library ог. 
department concerned must be able to cope with this situation. 

| feel that two months should be the minimum period for staff exchanges, 
preferably longer for large systems. This not only allows a.better apprecia- 
tion to be made of another library system, but also enables the persons 
participating in an exchange to make some contribution to the working of 
the library through the instruction received. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS, SUSSEX DIVISION 


Exchanges of Staff Between Library Authorities 
Conditions of Exchange 


1. The objects of the scheme are to assist in the training and to stimulate 
the professional interests of the younger officers in the service, and to 
encourage closer understanding between the Libraries in the Sussex 
Division. | 


2, The interchanges “wilt take place between the Municipal and County 
Libraries in the Sussex Division and will be on an entirely voluntary 
basis for participating officers. 


3. Applications to take part in the Exchange senes shall be made to the 
respective Chief, Officers. 


4. Applications will only be accepted from, those Mwnbers of the staff 


studying for the First Professional or Registration Examinations of the 
Library Association. еа 
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5. Duration of exchange period shall be from one to four weeks, which may 
be reviewed at any time by the Library Authorities concerned in con- 
sultation with the Committee of the Sussex Division of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians. 

6. Exchanges shall take place in the months of May and October each 
year, subject to review as paragraph 5. 

7. Each Chief Officer shall have authority to recall a member of his own 
staff on exchange duty, at any time, but as long notice as possible shall 
be given. 

8. The Chiet Officer of a Library Authority accepting an officer from 
another Library Authority within the scheme shall be authorised to 
demand the recall of that officer at any time. 

9. Additional expenses which may be incurred as a result of an exchange 
will be borne by the officer exchanged, except where individual authori- 
ties decide to reimburse them wholly or in part. No expenses whatsoever 
may be claimed against the authority under the terms of these rules. 

10. Interchanged officers will be expected to conform to conditions of work 
and discipline pertaining to the library system to which they have 
changed. Any serious breach of discipline or unsuitable conduct shall 
be reported to the employing Chief Officers concerned, for any neces- 
sary action to be taken, 

11. in view of the objects of the scheme, it is expected that interchanging 
officers will give loyal and и service whilst оп interchange 
duty. l 

12. As the staff concerned in the scheme remain in the employment and 

- pay of the authority with whom they are normally engaged, there is no 
question of superannuation, health insurance or like commitments 
being transferred. The participating local authorities are asked to 
ensure that insurance policies, affording the necessary cover against 
accidents to participating officers, will be in force during the period of 
any exchange. . 

13, Any unforeseen difficulties which may arise from the operation of the 
scheme shall be the subject of immediate consultation between the 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1963 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for 
the session March-June. These short period courses are reserved ex- 
clusively for those students who have already sat the examination in the 
subjects required. 


The closing date for application is 23rd February: it must be emphasised | 


that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students 
are ineligible, 


FULL-LENGTH COURSES, APRIL 1963-JUNE 1964 
Full courses will be available for the new ENTRANCE Examination which 
is introduced in June 1964, and for the present FINALS (Fellowship) 


' syllabus. Applications must be completed and returned by 28th February, 


1963. 
No full courses are now available for the Registration Examination. 


Application for{forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and sould be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. 5. бауау, F.L.A., 49 Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.24. 

The fee б! course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. 0d. Students 


FORMS, FEES Te ENQUIRIES ` 


ош Europe taking full-length course are charged 10s. extra for each-.. = -` 
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Chief Officers concerned and/or the Committee of the Sussex Division 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians. | | | 
14. The Chief Officers of the Library Authorities partaking т the. scheme 


and the Committee of the Sussex Division of the Association of Assis- 
tant Librarians are asked to report on its working annually. 


The conditions reprinted above apply only in the Sussex Division and are 
reprinted here only as a suggested basis for a similar scheme. 2d 


LETTERS 


Books Before Two 


The article by Mrs. Simsova in the September issue of The Assistant 
Librarian raises a number of interesting points. 

Is it true that a child of eighteen months is unable to follow a story told by 
his parents? His vocabulary may be limited, but only in respect of his ability 
to express his thoughts in words. A child can understand the meaning of 
words, although he may not be able to use words himself; heunderstandsthe 


. simple instructions of his parents before he is able to talk at all; he will often 


willingly sit through a story and enjoy the sounds of the words even if he 
does not understand some of them. ‘All sorts of elegant uncomfortable 
clothes' and 'soporific' do not become part of the child's spoken vocabulary 
after the first hearing and are certainly not used by the child before he has 
been told the stories. One does not wait to introduce Beatrix Potter to . 
young readers because she introduces some new words. The new words 
are a stimulus to imagination and invention. 


What a child does read in the early stages is important. It is essential to 
develop a child's imagination—#in later life we are all the poorer for the lack 
of an imaginative and creative power—and this will not be done on news- 
papers and magazines, where the necessary stimulus will be lacking. 


A large children's picture book with colourful illustrations (and NOT 
colour photographs) is much more likely, with its imaginative presentation, 
to arouse the interest of the child. 


Are the first words of a young child 'Mummy' and 'Daddy'? Fond parents 
usually imagine so, but this is by no means invariably the case. Nor do 
children always identify their parents with every human figure they see та . 
book. Furthermore, does a child really have difficulty in relating a picture of 
a dog to the animal he sees, when he leans over the pram side? Atleast one 
child (under twelve months) makes the same vocal reaction to each, 


There is one important fact that the author of the article has omitted. 
This is the active participation of the child in the story. Reaction to the tired 
inhabitants of the town upset by 'The Little Man Dressed in Red' invariably 
produced a manufactured yawn on the part of an eighteen-months-old 
(and younger) and remarks in imitation of the text in Brother Alonso. it is © 
then but.a short step to the child acting scenes from the books during his 
play. | | 

Children's literature cannot be kept until-the child has the ‘first inkling of 
a dramatic situation’. It must come into play from the very first and in any 
case the present writer would put the first inkling earller in.the child's 
experience than the author of the article. 


№. BURGESS, Bolton Technical College ju 


Finals 


Bristol, wrote: ‘In 1961, there were more than, 7,000 ent®es for the Library 
Association examinations, but in that year:only 407 mbers became 
Associates and only 57 became Fellows. The percentage o*andidates 


x: 13 


In the July 1962 issue of the L.A. Record, Mr. W. mo ati Librarian of 


yrs: 


T at the examinations 18 оп average about 40; decana itis as 
. low as 20 per cent of mosa sitting. This situation is quite simply not toler- 
, able in this day and age.’ 


Mr. John O'Riordan, (НІ inthe May 1961 Assistant Librarian, ТЕ 
that ‘Bibliography must be esoteric indeed, if even at Finals level the рег- ^ . 
. centage of passes is as low as 21.... This shocking fact is advertised in - 

- the pages of the £.A. Record.’ | | 


These remarks have special significance for me, who must be one of the 
many Associates who have nearly qualified for the Fellowship, but despite 
successes in three parts of the Finals, have never been able to pass both 
papers of Part | at one and the same time. 


It was of this part that Mr. J. G. Olle, Lecturer at the Loughborough 
, Schoo! of Librarianship, wrote in the March 1961, Examinations Supplement 
of The Assistant Librarian: '| am aware that, for many students, this is the 
. worst part of the Final Examination. For confirmation we have only to look 
at the results. The percentage of passes (both papers) for each of the six 
examinations from December, 1957, to June; 1960, was 28, 37, 25, 50, 20 
and 26,’ 


| Since then the figures have been 21, 20 and 21, from December, 1 960, to 
December, 1961. The latest result (July, 1962) is 22 per cent. 


A few months ago | wrote to the Education Officer of the L.A. enquiring 
whether a shorter thesis would be an acceptable substitute for successes 
in this one remaining part of Finals. The suggestion was rejected. 


К is worth mentioning that, unlike all the other parts of Finals, both 
papers of Part | are compulsory: there are no alternative papers offered. 
The Examiners in Part | therefore, hold the monopoly of election to the 
Fellowship. of all Associates, until the new award by thesis comes into 
operation. 


It is, | think, fair Е to point out that it is only the keenest of the 
Associates who endeavour to pass the Finals anyway. Therefore, the 
examiners consider that out of every five of these interested candidates 
sitting the examination, only one is good enough to pass. It is also interest- 
ing to note that honours and merits in this part are conspicuous by thelr 
absence, none having been awarded for a very long time. 


Surely something can be done about this situation before the last Finals 
examination is held in December, 1968? 


ALAN J. ALDOUS, //keston College of Further Education 


How Do You Vote? 


Having recently received a voting paper in connection with the election of 
А.А... councillors, I found | knew only опе of the candidates personally 
and therefore voted for him. A further two 1 knew well of by repute and J | 
voted for them. Finally | filled up the gaps by voting for sitting members, as, 
І feel that when members are keen enough to stand, and to give up their 
time to work for the A.A.L., it looks а bit ungracious to turn them out at 
elections. 

One wants as far as НЕГЕ to make these elections a reality but the . 
details given; even when one uses one's loaf a bit to read between the lines, 
do nottell usa great deal about the personalities of the people standing. 


! should be interested to know, therefore, what principles other members 
follow in casting their votes at these and other professional elections. 
JOHN H. LODGE, East Sussex County Library 
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was pipers paying and swimming baths, both deep end and shallow (the 
shallow-end people don't have to pay extra for their security); in 1962 it is 
prestige of the library profession and the Геба ой of (presumably) light - 
toothpaste. 

For those who are interested, and everyone who is reading this should be 
interested (this is basic, despite appearances), тау! suggest that they read 
pages 151 and 152 of the Assistant, August 1962, and compare what is 
written there with Mr. Phillips' letter in the December Assistant, Also, Mr. 
Phillips might like to counteract the depression which he has caused 
over the letter from the Barnes and Mortlake Herald (quoted Liaison, p. 71, 
November 1962) by refreshing his memory'as to the result of the late News 
Chronicle] Nalgo local government popularity poll. Finally, it is interesting : 
to find Mr. Phillips subscribing to the view that it's about time someone was 
nice to Sir Alan. 

We have a job to do and most of us are doing it well. If Mr. Phillips prac- 
tises what he preaches (and 1 hear Sheffield gives a pretty good service), 
then he is only half doing his job. 

TONY SHEARMAN, Sutton Public Library - R 


Note 


Craig, A.: The Banned Books of England and Other Countries. 
The review of this book published in the December issue was written by: 
Brian Selby. 


PALMER, Bernard 1.: /tse/f an Education: Six Lectures on Classification. 
The Library Association. 16s. (12s. to members). 1962, 
This series of lectures was originally given to a group of librarians in 
Denmark and Sweden in the autumn of 1961. The Library Association is to 
be congratulated on making them available to librarians in this country, for 
they present in a palatable form a valuable survey of current thinking on 
bibliographical classification. They deal with the salient features of a 
‘theory of classification based on the work of Sayers as subsequently 
developed by Bliss, Ranganathan, and now the Classification Research 
Group'. 

The scene is set in the first lecture. The growing complexity of classi- 
fication matches the growing complexity of life generally; one cannot stop 
progress, and the more exact requirements of today's research worker 


‘demand more exact techniques than those which were devised for a pre- 


vious, more leisurely generation, Subsequent lectures deal with particular 
topics. The first of these is the problem of main classes; why do they 
differ in quantity and content in the different schemes—there must be some 
reason! And what /s a main class, or is it a myth? Most of us are-con- 
ditioned to Dewey, but are there really only ten fields of study? Next, the - 
author describes contemporary research into the method of constructing 
a scheme, with some useful comment on Farradane's inductive method. | 
Mr. Palmer admits that he cannot demonstrate this method. Can anyone, 

except Farradane, or another Farradane? The fourth lecture is concerned . 
with notation, where theory has gone full circle: The expressive decimal 

notation with which Dewey is burdened, and which has developed under 
the influence of Sayers and Ranganathan, is not the panacea for all nota- ~ 
tional problems; we are back to the simple series ef,ordinal digits as the . 
means of providing the unlimited flexibility which a поп requires if It is 
to fulfil its function of maintaining helpful order. The\most important | 

features of Ranganathan's contribution to classification are than reviewed . 
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It is interesting to see how much he has done to rationalise classification . . 
‘theory, yet how he himself has been outstripped, particularly with regard 
to notation, Sayers, in his Manual of Classification, showed how the classi- 
ficatory process is inherent in all our thoughts and actions; we could not 
exist without it, and there is no reason to suppose that librarianship is an 
exception. Most of the time this process is, naturally, unconscious, bu: in 
his last lecture Mr. Palmer suggests that there are occasions when it can | 
consciously be brought to bear. in the solution of problems—in reference 
work and assistance to readers, in book selection, in administration. There 
is one point in this last lecture on which | would disagree with Mr, Palmer. 
The classifled catalogue was not the invention of Melvil Dewey; it has 
existed as long as catalogues have existed! 

Н is to be hoped that this book will be read widely. It is admirable for the 
student as background reading. However excellent they may be, text-books 
become tedious at times, and itis a relief to turn to something else. There 
is nothing text-bookish in Mr. Palmer's approach to his subject. For those 
of us who have successfully passed that hurdle, 'Group A', possibly many 
years ago, here is the opportunity to refresh our memory, and perhaps 
think again about ‘the theory we thought we had safely learnt once and for 
all’. No doubt the diehards, for whom classification theory reached its 
final goal of perfection in Dewey and Sayers, will continue to insist that this 
is all jabberwocky'. But is it? And | wonder whether those of us who аге 
prepared to accept some, if not all, of this current theory, will say the same 
thing of the next generation of classification thinkers? 

B. RAMSBOTHAM 


—facet analysis, phase relationships, notation, mnemonics, chain indexing." - 
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Best Wishes 
for 1963 
from 


KEESING' 5 


New Volume just starting 


Newcomers are welcome 





CRAMER’S | 


for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


139 New Bond Street 


London, W.l Mayfair 3456 
“ХА Complete Music Service Provided 





LIBRARY .STUDY 
TOURS and HOLIDAYS 


Scandinavia 


15 days, by rail, boat and coach — £69 
AUGUST 24 — SEPTEMBER 7 


Yugoslavia | 
15 days, by air and coach -— £68 
. JULY.13 — 27 


Send for full details and our 1963 
Holiday Brochure to: MUSeum 1011 
ACADEMY TRAVEL LTD., 


17 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
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DUNN & WILSON LTD 


OF FALKIRK and MORLEY 


OFFER A COMPLETE: REBINDING SERVICE 
AT COMPETITIVE - PRICES 
fs 
Lists of juvenile picture- story books, 
Penguins and paper backs available 


in special bindings may be had on 


Г equest 


` А . c 


TELEPHONE FALKIRK :1591-2 and MORLEY 219 
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WOOLSTONS ALSO 


SUPPLY LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 

and STATIONERY — 

and of course 

ALL PEGBOARD DISPLAY 
MATERIALS 

PANELS, FITTINGS AND LETTERING 
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Suppliers to town, county, university, college, school and 
institutional libraries in all parts of the world. 
Agents for 
the library and bibliographical publications of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York 

and for . 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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COMMENT 


Beyond the New Horizon? | : 
The.New Year is traditionally the occasion for beginning again, though why 
it should be a more consequential time than any other it is hard to see. But 
it is so. We feel à release from the sins of the past year, not in any 
religious sense, but simply as a matter of conscience, a safety valve if you 
like. The fact that most of us are probably still suffering a guilt complex 
left by over-indulgence at Christmas, together with'à sizeable overdraft 
occasioned by the inevitable pile of bills on New Year's а is coincidental. 
It will all happen again in DOE months' time апумау ... but we prefer. not 
to dwell on that. | 

it is the impulse of anawa that is most valuable to us. Most librarians, 
one assumes, make professional resolutions as well as private ones, in 
common with the rest of mankind. We. take the broom from the cupboard 
and start sweeping around our little kingdoms; this until mid-morning, when 
the broom gets left against the wall whilst we shoot off to the steffro‘om Фаг 
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_@ cuppa and the cleaner puts it away for us until next year. It seems a pity, 
with all this surge of resolution, that we should have to greet this New Year 
hand in hand with the Report of the Working Party on: standards of Public 
Library Service in England and Wales."This bundle of-platitudes has been 
a-gathering since March 1961; most librarians turn out the same sort of 
thing, only better, every year for the annual report. 'We consider that 
library work with children is-an important part of public library service. 
Does that | inspire you? If it doesn't, it is hardly likely to move the Minister 
of Education, let alone a troglodyte buried in a backroom at Whitehall. 
This is an official document; surely some. Civil Servants have souls? One 

' .— would hardly think so from this. 

Well, then, if there is no fire in the belly of this report perhaps it can man- 
age a few sparks from its nostrils in the shape of adventurous recom- 
mendations? Oh yes? 'Library work with children is an important part of the 
public library service which calls for specially trained staff both at central 
and at major branch libraries. The bringing of suitable material to the 
notice of members of youth clubs is a valuable contribution to the youth 
service. Library services to schools; whether paid for by the education 
or library authorities are of great value’ (рага 48 of the summary of con- ^ 
clusions and recommendations). There you are you see; those services 
are respectively ‘important’, ‘valuable’ and ‘of great value’. None of them is 
essential, vital, urgent, paramount, primary, overriding, critical, etc. There 
is no shortage of adjectives in Roget more powerful than the ones used 

* bythe Working Party in its wisdom, if that is the word. 
All this is unfair, of course. One should stick to the substance of a report 


and criticise that; better informed librarians than | will do so. Suffice it to ` 


say that on that score too the Report is abysmally disappointing. There was 

some excuse for the Roberts Committee which avowedly asked for no more 

than it thought there was a chance of getting; there is none for this Working 

| . Party which was assured of the ear of the Minister. None о the participants 
> would seem to-have gained in wisdom on the evidence of the Report and 
one in particular seems to have stood on one leg, put his head under his 


wing and gone to. sleep. Two senior librarians have made an effort to- 


disengage themselves from the standards laid down; one other'has done | 


so with regard to conditions in Wales. It would have been more.to the 
М point if all the librarians concerned had done likewise. 

We shall undoubtedly get the response from the Ministry of Education 
that this Report deserves—a lemon. It is a pitiful waste of an opportunity; 
of opportunity for a long realistic look at public libraries today, detached 
from authority prejudice and self-seeking. But politics must be served.. 
A happy New-Year. . 
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THE LARGE. AND THE SMALL, Bs Jean Simpkins. 


No one who has ever submitted to ordeal by interview In the hope of obtain- ` 
ing a new job will be a stranger to that uncertain feeling which is brought 
on by observing an exchange of glances between the committee members 
on the other side of the table. Utterly expressionless, these glances say with 
utmost eloquence: ‘We've had some nitwits here before, but this is — 
ridiculous!’ 

There are many points which, on coming to light i in such circumstances, 
can give rise to mild surprise in the minds of those admirable and public- 
spirited ladies and gentlemen who sit on local authority councils. One which 
has recently caused astonishment to me in my turn has been the startled 
incredulity with which these people are afflicted when they learn that the 
candidate before them is coolly prepared to cease working in the large and 
efficient county library system of Brightshire, or the Metropolitan borough 
of Snoot, in order to accept a post in their small town of Never-heard- er 
with its population of a mere thirty thousand or so. 

To be fair to these surprised committee members, | have to admit that, 
when this happened to me, there was no great ambitious thrust behind my 
application, and ! should not have been particularly distressed if my career 
had never passed far beyond this particular post. As | explained to my 
interviewers, a married woman is not free to wander wherever her ambition 
leads her, and she is fortunate if shefinds а congenial post within reasonable ` 
distance of her home. This being so, she is less likely to concern herself 
with the nation-wide reputation of the authority to which she offers her 
professional services, than with its convenient location. | mentioned this, ^ 
by way of explanation, at my interview, and after a few moments’ pause for 
mental readjustment, they seemed to accept this as reasonable. 

This was the first time that this interesting fact had come to my notice 
with any impact, and during my term of duty in this small town (I got the 
job, as no one else seemed to want it) | had time to reflect on the reluctance 
of librarians to seek posts with small authorities, and to wonder whether it 
was justified. Having myself worked previously with large authority systems, 
both rural and urban, | began to think I could see both sides of the question. 

A large system can teach one a great deal about organisation and 
business efficiency. There are so many highly (and recently) qualified 
librarians at the top end of the staff, all with ideas, sharpening each other's 
wits and arguing with each other at branch librarian's meetings, and it ís : 
unlikely that some advantage will not be felt throughout the system, and 
noted by up-and-coming juniors who have the intelligence to make the most 
of the experience of working there. At the worst, they will be aware that. 
there are many different ways of doing things, that there are many different. 
aspects of the service which may or may not have their proper emphasis, 
and that the public reacts quickly and volubly, even to small changes іп 
the routine. Before instructions are issued to staff, they must be carefully.. 
thought out, since they have to be applied to a variety of service points, 


- and even more carefully worded, (Even so, such instructions can have ' 


bombshell effects in a small and remote branch if liaison is not good.) 


" There is good reason for everything that is done, there is likely to be a 


strong attachment to regular routine, and few people are ever troubled . 
with having to make decisions by themselves. 

To pass from such a climate to that of the small independent authority 
is, to my mind, both upsetting and refreshing. lIt can also be beneficial both 
to the assistant librarian and his new employers. To begin with, the staff, 
being small, must be versatile. A cataloguer will find herself answering 
enquiries at the reader's adviser's desk; a “reference librarian 
may find himself manning the lending library counter single-handed during - 
lunch hours. Everyone is probably capable 'of taking Over anyone else's 
job in an emergency. This is quite stimulating when you get used ја А+ 
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first, it can /be-terrifying, especially when that important gentleman, the 


Town Clerk, drops in with one of those.apparently simple enquiries, such ` 


as 'When did February 3rd last fall on a Tuesday?' before you have properly 
familiarised yourself with the layout of the reference library, and no other 
senior staff is available. 

Some of the advantages of working in a small system are not sufficiently 
obvious. If some improvement or additional equipment is felt to be desir- 


able, the only people who have to be convinced seem to be the chairman · : 


of the library committee and the borough treasurer. A smaller innovation 
may be effected in ten minutes by the simple procedure of knocking at the 
door of the librarian's office and suggesting it. If one is puzzled by the 
discrepancy between the size of one's monthly salary and what one 
expected, one has only to walk a few yards down the road to discuss the 
matter with the Treasurer's right-hand man. (The complications of dis- 


cussions of this kind with the harassed people at County Hall and City ' 


Hall are enough to make one abandon hope of ever being paid at ail.) 


Cataloguing is more of an intellectual exercise, even in the B.N.B. era; ` 


since there is no heed for a great multiplicity of records, such catalogues 
as are maintained can be more complete and useful—need to be, in fact. 
There is less emphasis on clerical work, since liaison сап be effected by 
word of mouth, and more emphasis on professional work, with which even 
junior staff will be at least superficially familiar. These juniors will benefit 
particularly from the enforced versatility previously referred to. 

| am more concerned to present the advantages of small independent 
authorities than the disadvantages, simply because it appears that it is the 


` advantages that are not.sufficiently considered. Disadvantages there are, 


of course—everyone knows about these, to judge by thé difficulty that 
borough librarians have in enticing new staff to come and work for them. 
But there is valuable scope here for people with energy, people who can 
survey à whole, small, system, see what is wrong with it, and also where it 
is strong, and help to strengthen it further. People with experience in large 
efficient systems would find it very refreshing to contribute modern practical 
ideas to the improvement of small systems, which, though adequate, may 
perhaps not be exploiting their resources of staff and money to the full. 


The people | have in mind are those who are frustrated by prolonged : 


discussion at large staff meetings, and who would enjoy throwing their 
weight about to some practical advantage for both library staff and public. 


Their ideas will have to be practical, for every member: of the library сот- 


mittee (who will carefully consider any sweeping suggestions) is probably 
quite familiar with every aspect of the service, and is conditioned to thinking 
prudently where sweeping changes are suggested. This, in-itself, however, 
can be a stimulating challenge. There is no protection of remote anonymity 
between middle ranking staff and the local- council, but neither is there 
any obstacle to the recognition of initiative. This, | should say, is salutary, 


: , and no librarian's professional education is complete without experience 


of this kind. 
But have I, perhaps, been exceptionally fortunate in my experience of 


work in a small system? Have other people experienced such difficulties 


that the apparent reluctance of qualified staff to work in such authorities 
is justified? Is it better, perhaps, to progress from a small authority to a 
larger one? At all events, | am convinced now of the desirability of having 
a go at both. 


The President's Party 

The second Presidential supper was held at the New Inn, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.C.1, on 8th January. Some forty souls, mostly from this 
year's Council, enjoyed a buffet supper in company with the President's 
personal guests. Bitter weather kept the attendance down, but those who 


ee we Were there found a pleasant and rewarding occasion. 
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| NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS - Br. 


Council Notes, 8th and 9th January, 1963 


The New Year brings new faces to Council and, as usual, the nesta 
. started with a round of introductions. The retiring President, Mr. Godfrey 
Thompson, passed on the Chair and the responsibilities of office to Mr.. 


R. G. Surridge and the business of the day got under way. 


The committee on the use of paperbacks in libraries reported that a Е. 


liminary questionnaire and circular for national distribution have been 


- drawn up and these will be sent out early in the year. i 
The Officers of Council for 1963 were elected: Messrs. J. S. Davey, 


W. Е, Broome апа У. F..Cowmeadow for a further year to Education and 
Sales, Films, and Assistant Sales; D. R. Bartlett to Membership (succeed- 
ing Miss Plaister); Roy Oxley to Conference—the first time that the annual 
conference has ranked for an officer all to.itself. The standing committees 
were then re-appointed' and Council adjourned for them to meet. 

` Оп resumption, the committees reported. A plea was received from the 
Publications Committee for a revival of the Visual Aids Panel. Librarians 
with an interest in and some knowledge of cinematography and related 


arts are required. The preparation.of a''Librarian's Diary’ similar to, for ' 
. example, the 'Motorist's Diary’ was proposed. During 1963 material for `` 
inclusion will be considered with a view to the issue of a diary for 1964.^ . 


What material? Condensed Dewey schedules, early closing days in the . ^ 


libraries of England and Wales—the possibilities are endless. 


The Study Tour of the United States in October is now confirmed for `. 


one hundred and thirty-seven members of the A.A.L. All places have been 


' taken and no further enquiries can be accepted. This will probably be-the . 
. „major undertaking of the year; its success could lead to the arrangement . 
- of further tours. 
The Education Committee noted that the condemnation of A.A.L. policy ~ 


in ceasing to provide correspondence courses for the new syllabus printed 


in the December issue of Гле. Assistant Librarian was probably shared : 


by тапу A.A.L. members, but it refused to admit the 'charge of indifference 4 
to the needs of students. The Library Association is to be asked to provide ' Y | 


the A.A.L. with details of any proposed changes т the method of ехат- 
ination and adequate time to consider them. To help those in the pipeline ~ 
after the last examination in 1963, copies of the course notes on the existing 
syllabus will be made available to those who can satisfy the Education апа. 
Sales Officer that they are in a position to make use of them and A.A.L. 
publications are to be considered in the.light of the new syllabus. 

Membership at the end of 1962 was 9,983, the magic number of 10,000 


having been briefly reached during December. It appears that the 10, 000th 


member livés (or lived) in Aberdeen. No prize is offered. A motion from the 


Kent Division that /n view of the recent publication of Libraries: free for all? | 
the Library Association is asked to issue a public statement of the principles: 


‚= 


upon which the present structure of the public library service is based. Inthe | 
opinion of this Association, the document ‘The Library Association’s-case ` 


against the Libraries (Public Lending Right) Bill’ /5 not an adequate statement ' 
of these principles. was presented and fully discussed. The clouds of con- . 


troversy which have obscured the Public Lending Right argument continued 


to do so in debate. Council was informed that the Library Association had ' 


plans to deal with any crisis which may arise and with that members were 
content, at [east for the moment. 


The draft Annual Report was quickly agreed and „after reports from >. 


representatives on Library Association Committees Council adjourned, 
members suu] to brave the hazards of snow andi ice on their j journeys. 
home. | 


JEAN PLAISTER, Henory Secretary. | р —PÜ 
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WHO'S WHO IN THE A.A.L., 1963 
Officers of the Association 
’ President: В. ©. Surridge, F.L.A., Central Library, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, 


London, N.8. 


Vice-President: dohn Hoyle, F.L.A., Central Library, Union Street, Oldham, | 


Lancs. 

Past-President: Godfrey Шыр F.L. А., Central Library, St. Peter's 
Square, Manchester 2. 

Honorary Secretary: Jean Plaister, B.Sc, FLA, S.E.R.L.B., National 
Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 


Honorary Treasurer (until 30th April); Alan Bill, F.L.A., 54 Collins Meadow, . 
Harlow, Essex; (thereafter). W. S. H. Ashmore, F.L.A. Central Library, . 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
Honorary Editor: Peter Labdon, F.L.A., Central Library, Southgate, Steven- 
age, Herts. 


Officers of the Council 


Education and Sales: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49 Halstead Gardens, Winchmore 


Hill, London, N.21. 

Publications: Geoffrey Langley, В.А., Ғ.,А., Central Library, College 
Green, Bristol 1. 

Membership: D. R. Bartlett, B.A., A.L.A., Bilborough Branch Library, 
Bracebridge Drive, Bilborough, Notts. 


Films: W. Е. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14 Knights Hill, Lon- 


don, S.E.?7. 

Conference: Roy Oxley, A.L.A., Regiorfal Library, Bridge Street, Belper, 
Derbyshire. 

Assistant Sales: V. F. Cowmeadow, Public Library, Fore Street, Edmonton, 
London, N.S. 


. Retained Officers 


Advertising Manager: D. C. Bartlett, B.A., P. C. Bartlett's Publicity Service, 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 





A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1963 
A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be avaliable for 
the session March-June. These short period courses are reserved ex- 
clusively for those students who have already sat the examination in the 
subjects required. 

The closing date for application is 23rd February: it must be emphasised 
that after this date no application will be considered, Overseas students 
are ineligible. . 


FULL-LENGTH COURSES, APRIL 1963-JUNE 1964 


Full courses will be available for the new ENTRANCE Examination which ~ 


is introduced in June 1964, and for the present FINALS (Fellowship) 
syllabus. Applications must be completed and returned by 28th February, 
1963. | 

No full courses are now available for the Registration Examination. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES | 

Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49 Halstead Gardens, Winchmore. Hill, London, М.21. 


‚ The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s, 04. Students 


outside Europe taking full- length course. are charged 10s, extra for each 
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POGGENDORF AND ALL THAT; A REVIEW 


COLLISON, Robert L.: Bibliographies, subject and national: a guide to 
their contents, arrangement, and use. 2nd edition. к Lockwood, 25s. 
1962. 
"А new edition of Mr. Collison's survey jot ТРЕТ has arrived. [ts 
physique has altered somewhat; it is bigger than its predecessor of eleven. 
years ago, the paper is whiter, and the layout indicates a desire on some- 
one's part to be typographically with it. The change is not unsuccessful, 
but a scatter of little sharp vertical lines does not help the reader much and 
‚ could give him the idea that the titles of the bibliographies are meant to be 
sung. Unless the library schools have been working out some new mne- 


t 


monic dodges, this impression is likely to be incorrect. The inclusion of .' 


personal names as well as subjects in the index is an improvement, and 1 
do not think that many will regret the loss of the genealogical trees which 
used to link the bibliographies together in a more or less helpful order. 
If the trees have gone the wood remains much as it was before, although 
it has been tidied up, a few dead branches have been lopped off, and a bit 
of replanting done. Basically, the book remains as it was: a Dewey-organ- 


ised guide to subject bibliographies, followed by a shorter section on unl- . 


versal and national bibliographies. 


There can probably be little argument about most of the items included», 
although every bibliography-addict will have his own, possibly heretical, 
views about some of them. Bibliography has always maintained its own 
Crazy Gang, and it might be wished that Mr. Collison had relaxed his high 
standards to let one or two of the wackier specimens in. But it is no doubt 


a relief that he has kept them out to be the joy of those with a taste for : 


exotica, | seem to remember a bibliography of cleaned-up nursery rhymes 
(‘Three kind mice’, and so on), and for those with X-certificate leanings, or 
just honest professional interest, there is a quite remarkable bibliography 


of embalming buried (sorry) in A key fo pharmaceutical and medicinal | 


chemistry literature; an austere production of the American Chemical 


Society. There is nothing too off- beat to have appealed to some bibliog- | 


rapher at some time. 

But Mr. Collison has lined up many of the old favourites for the delight of 
the fancy, and the instruction of the beginner, There is the incomparable, 
and for me quite unforgettable, Poggendorf, an ever-present help in exam-. 


. inations. There is the catalogue of the Hirsch Music Library, with the ` 


troubled story lying behind the places of publication of successive volumes, 
as significant as 'Trieste-Zürich-Paris' at the end of Ulysses. There is the 
splendidly-titled Nicht bei Goedeke, as positively negative as 'non-fiction' 
and as evocative as Never on Sunday. There is Quérard's delightful Super- 
cheries litétraires dévoilées, suggestive of passions, no doubt illicit, in 
artistic circles under the Second Empire, which cannot be substantiated, 
alas, by the etymology of the first word of the title. 


Ali this is, of course, from the point of view of the bibliographical lounger, 
who finds the whole world to which Mr. Collison provides a guide much too 
fascinating to make it necessary to decide just how Abteilung^ A of /BZ 
differs from Abteilung B. Mr. Collison settles the last point, but the lounger 
will probably be happier when he discovers for himself that BUCOP includes 
Smashing Cowboy and, moreover, that it very properly declines to surmise 
when such a timeless journal commenced publication. 


It would be ungrateful to start a ‘Nicht bei Collison’, but there are регћарѕ 
a few things that should be mentioned before this book is placed, as they 
say, and as itundoubtedly will be, in the hands of young librarians. Annota- 
tions vary greatly in their,fullness and emphasis. It is nice to know that 


T. A. Stephens was ‘an official at the Bank of England, and that Kitty . 
Stephens was his great-great-aunt, but the information e diu ыты - 
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into the wrong book. There must be a great deal of interest in the back- 
ground of some of our bibliographies, and, provided no one treats us to 
books of the ‘| was Thieme und Becker's aunt’ type, it: would be worth 


' printing, but in a book like the present one it would seem more useful to 


be told what there is to choose between Chemical Abstracts and Chemis- 


ches Zentralblatt. |f it is worth while to state that Black's Gypsy Bibliography . 


is arranged alphabetically by author there might be a case for giving fuller 
details of arrangement in other instances; for example, the rather curious 
practice of Electrical Engineering Abstracts, which puts U.D.C. numbers on 
the abstracts and ignores them when arranging the entries. 


Any compiler of a book of this sort must have some ticklish decisions to 
make on what is to be included, yet some inconsistencies appear. If Chemi- 
cal Titles is included it seems a pity to leave out Current Chemical Papers, the 
home-grown equivalent. The Wilson App/ied Science and Technology Index 
is of course in, with a mention of its forerunner, /ndustrial Arts Index, yet 
there seems to be no sign of that publication's other descendant, the 
Business Periodicals Index. |n fact, management, that growing and none too 
handy subject, seems to have slipped pretty well through the net, for it does 
not figure in the index and Management Abstracts is nowhere mentioned. 
The Science Library's list of Books on Engineering gains admittance, but 
the similar list of chemical engineering titles has been left out. Rather 


.similar is the inclusion of the /nternational Journal of Abstracts, Statistical 


Theory and Methods and the omission of its companion on statistical 


methods in industry. And surely somewhere there should have been found 


places for bibliographies of mathematical tables, and of university theses! 

Now .much of this is undoubtedly a matter of opinion, and once a line 
has been drawn it is very easy to point out something that should be put this 
side rather than the other. Yet it is not easy to avoid a feeling that this useful 


work leans too much towards the humanities and is less full than it should. 


be in dealing with what we must.not call the inhumanities—but you know 
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what | mean. There are well over a hundred bibliographies of individual 
English Language authors in the list, including such less than monumental - 
figures as Maurice Baring, A. E. Coppard and James Russell Lowell. | find , 
myself wondering whether some of these worthies should not be omitted, 
to be replaced by, perhaps, the D.S.I.R. Heat Bibliography, or Deitz's Bibli- 
ography of Solid Absorbents which contains about six thousand references. 
and is followed by a second volume produced by the United States National 
Bureau of Standards with twice as many. It may be acceptable for Nuc/ear, 
Science Abstracts to receive less prominence than Translation Bulletin, but 
itis a little alarming to see it apparently regarded as of less importance than 
the catalogue of the Clockmakers' Company. Some of these omissions and. 
emphases seem to indicate a faulty balance, which is not helped by two 
appearances of Halkett and Laing, in each case with a different but fairly 
full annotation. This may help the earnest seeker after what have been , 
called peusods, but seems unnecessary ina work of this size. | 
| suspect that the trouble is that scientific and technological bibliography ' 
is taking rather different lines from those followed by non-scientific subjects. ; 
This may make it less acceptable to orthodox librarians, and less easy to 
incorporate into a work of this kind. | don't just mean that we are going to: 
һауе to get used to bibliographies written by computers; we already have 
one book written by a cockroach and there is no sign that the style will be 
disastrously worse. There seems to be a tendency to want to list a couple 
of bibliographies of Spanish drama, while omitting any mention of, for . 
example, crushing and grinding. The former has an air of, bibliographical 
respectability denied to the latter, although the blurb on the D.S.I.R. bibli- . 
ography asserts that crushing and grinding are ‘among the oldest of human . 
occupations’, a statement that has caused me a lot of anxious thought. 


More and more about less and less has meant that subjects not qualitying 
for a Dewey number have already acquired a sizeable literature, enough to. 
justify a bibliography. The snag is that it is no longer possible for the.job^, , 
to be taken on by some well-disposed amateur, and even the slickest pro-, 
fessional, with all the tools at his disposal, runs the risk of finding the 
literature half as big again by the time he has slipped out for a quick coffee. `. 
It may be that old-style bibliography is a dying art, or vocation. 

This is serious, if only because the compilation of bibliographies exem- ' 
plifies two of our major professional characteristics: magpie acquisitiveness ~ 
and a passion for order. | leave the exploration of these obsessions to 
others, perhaps to a new generation of thesis-reared F.L.A.s, but it looks: 
as if these urges are going to be somewhat frustrated in the future. Тһе . 
producers of some of our most highly developed bibliographical services 
show signs of financial anxiety, while the users groan at.the prospect of 
having to get through even the abstracts of a growing mass of literature. 

Mr. Collison quotes Professor Bernal on this confused proliferation. It 
has meant a greater number of highly specialised bibliographies, often as 

slim and as limited-in their appeal as any book a poet ever turned out. There 
is information on nucleon-nucleon scattering in one of the many such 
bibliographies produced by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
and that’s all very well if you are а nucleon-scatterer by trade, but this sort. 
of activity doesn't fit into the old pattern. These are highly professional 
works for highly professional users, and if you listen you can hear the 
information retrievers sniffing. ` 

Between these works and the old sort of bibliography, the catalogue of the 
great library, the enthusiast's life work appealing to others of like mind, the 
great steady multi-volumed definitive compilation, therg i is a wide gap. Can 
anyone be definitive on the literature of radioactivation analysis? And when 
you can be, will anyone be interested any more? Don’t mistake me; there is 
absolutely no call to be snooty of the older school. The stately procession 
started by Thieme and Becker in 1907 has after all only just co 
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but as Mr. Collison rightly points out in his ед анаң ‘the day of the 
one-man bibliographer seems almost over’, and it is not excessively Irish 
to say that in this case one man Includes two. One might add that in many 
fields of knowledge the type of bibliography which the one-man bibli- 
ographer produced has never been compiled, and can now hardly even be 
contemplated, for the bulk and rapid obsolescence of the literature, and the 
degree of specialisation needed in compiler and user all forbid it. 
Such a survey as Mr. Collison's must take account of this state of affairs. 
‘A period of transition’ is a hackneyed historical phrase but that is just what 
bibliography is in, and a guide to bibliographies has to reckon with it. Mr. 
Collison's book does not entirely do this, for it is least full just in those 
subjects which demonstrate most clearly the changing approach. It seems 
to look at things from the point of view of a good public reference library, 
where they may be happier with marks on china than cutting tool angles, 
` with feet of fines than fluorine compounds. If the bibliography in book form 
‘is the norm this viewpoint is unavoidable, but there is a danger that we shall 
accept the cracks in the bibliographical facade as part of the architecture 
and an even greater peril that we shall regard unorthodox methods as 
somehow putting a subject outside the pale. When you see an abstracting 
service producing each subject division on a different coloured paper and 
printing the lot so that can it be cut up to provide a personal file of refer- 
ences you may get a shock, but you also have to admit that someone has . 
been'looking at the whole problem with a necessarily innocent eye and has 
not been unduly worried about what the librarians think. Yet we must inevi- 
‘tably hope that what the librarians think will carry some weight and Mr. 
Collison's attempt ‘to draw attention to the qualities and uses of the best’ 
bibliographies’ is important to all of us for that reason. This second edition 
will certainly be a valuable guide, but users may need to remember that the 
old problems are now often being tackled in new ways and that as librarians 
we should not merely master the older methods but make sure that we are 
aware of the new ones. The competence of the older bibliographers is well 
assessed in this book; we must learn to produce as good results in subjects 
Қ. Я they had hardly thought of, using methods they had no need to devise. 
VT A. C. BUBB. 
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B RAPID READING 


BARTON, M. N., comp.: Reference Books; a Brief Guide for Students and 
, Other Users of the Library. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, $1.25, 1962. 
4 5th ed. 

| Brief, selective (‘inclusion is a commendation’) American list in broad 
оз subject groupings. Each main entry is annotated and is supported by notes 
Mr of other similar titles as part of the annotation. Mainly intended for general 
| students, but used ‘as а supplementary text in (American) library schools’. 
E Particularly useful in Britain for its full description of major works; for 
Е 5 example, its treatment of ‘The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature’. Тһе 
: book is illustrated (rather pointlessly), has а stiff paper cover and a hundred 
and thirty-five pages. Quantities of ten or more may be ordered at one dollar 

each. Available from E.P.F.L., Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
FOSKETT, D. J.: The Creed of a Librarian. Library Association (Reference, 

Special and Information Section), 3s. 6d., 1962. 

A paper given at a meeting of the North-Western Group, R.S.I.S. Mr. Foskett 
takes a brief run over the philosophy of librarianship /n toto, taking care 
not to cragk the ice anywhere. Не has not resisted the temptation to play off 
special librarianship against the rest, which is a pity; a sense of com- - 
placency about the ‘basics’ of librarianship anywhere is rather dangerous 
now, There are some valuable side-swipes at the 'My library is my work of 


ЖЕТЕ ' school. Neatly printed and presented and worth a place in any staff 
A : 26 
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MANCHESTER P.L.: The Manchester Review, Summer issue. M.P Lp 
1s. 6d., 1962. 

The Manchester Review i is published РЕТТИ This i issue is a.select list of 
some of ‘the more important and specialised’ technical translating dic- 
tionaries in the stock of the Technical Library and will be of value as a check 
list. ‘389 dictionaries are.listed, classified in alphabetical subject order 
using UDC headings, and with a language index showing which titles 
translate to or from which languages.' Available from the Technical 
Librarian, Central Library, St. Peter's Square, Manchester 2. 
MILLARD,: PATRICIA: Advertising. Special Subject List No. 39. ° fite 
Library Association, 6s. 8d. (5s. to members), 1962. 

Purpose: 'To list and briefly describe, where necessary, ieee General 
books on advertising which will be useful, both to the student of advertising, 
and to those who have only a brief idea about. advertising; and to wish to- 
know more.’ Also deals in specialised advertising áspects. Most books 
included published since 1950. No prices. given ‘as these are subject to 
increase’.. Some annotations. Nice cover but a little disappointing inside. 
Available from The Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (COUNTY LIBRARIES GROUP): Readers 
Guide to Children's Books, 1962. L.A., 6d., 1963. (Readers Guide No. 70.) 

A fourteen-page pamphlet. listing, in alphabetical order under age-groups, 
selected books published during 1962, prepared by the Youth Libraries 
Group. No indication of criteria for selection; presumably these are 'best 
books'. Annotated in a rather twee fashion; why can'tlibrarians be objective 
when dealing with children? Әсте doubt as to whether annotations are 
meant for librarians or children. Terrible piece of production, probably in 
an effortto keep the price down. Available from the Honorary Publications 
Officer, County Libraries Group, 45 Newland, Lincoin. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (COUNTY LIBRARIES GROUP): Readers: 


а. 


Guide to Books on Psychology. L.A., 2s. 6d:, 1962. (Readers Guide No. 69.) ` 


Reverts to usual C.L.G. standard of competence and usefulness. 'For the 
serious student of psychology’ a select list of i/p material to the end of 1961. - 
Some о/р titles entered where these are standard works. Subject groups, ` 
then alphabetical. No indexes. No annotations; brief bibliographical details, 
always sufficient for ordering. Forty: pages. Available from Honorary 
Publications Officer, County Libraries Group, 45 Newland, Lincoln. 


Reprinted from 'The 
W. Harris. 
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` Reader and the ' 
. [Bookish Manner’ by kind | 
` "permission of Mr. G. . 


ШАР Available бем тһе Library Association Chaucer House, Malet 20 
Place, London,W.C.1. ` E Е 
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The final T began with a, НЕ to that Mecca of British librarian- 
ship, Chaucer House, where, after a cordial greeting from Mr. Haslam and , 
Mr.:Palmer, we were able to explore the library and other hitherto unknown - 
quantities of our professional headquarters. This led naturally on to the 
National Central Library and a lightning tour of this famous building quickly 
gave substance and understanding to names such as Interlending Depart- 
ment and British National Book Centre, more usually associated with 
examination questions. 

Perhaps the most glamorous part of the tour was our visit to the B.B.C. 
Television Centre. Once the party had been cajoled into leaving the visitors’ 
gallery, above a studio in which Benny Hill was rehearsing, attention was 
turned to the special problems of providing a library service to the tele- 
vision industry, Speed and absolute accuracy are essential here. Naturally 
enough, a special feature.of the library at Wood Lane is its magnificent 
collection of illustrations, which formed a major part of the library stock. 
It is a fascinating place and our visit made a worthy ending to three instruc- 
tive and mind-enlarging days. 

It was not all work, however. We did manage to find time to УТРА 
some of our London friends to Soho and also to enjoy:a show at а West 

‚ End theatre, apart from many other social activities. 

The friendliness of all our Southern hosts and colleagues played a great : 
part in the success of our first visit to London and we owe them many 
thanks. | am sure that the Division, encouraged by the popularity of this 
venture, will make it an annual event. Here's to it! 


DIVISIONAL DATA | . 
Students hoping to make progress through the present syllabus before the 
end of 1963 should find the plans of Divisions for residential schools 
of some benefit. All the information at present to hand is given below; in 
ail cases early application for places i is advised. - 


f Bristol and District 

Residential Revision School for Registration students only at Wills Hall, 

- Bristol Universtiy, from 5th to 7th April. Tutor in charge will be Mr. Н. W. С. 
Lockwood, Principal of Brighton School of Librarianship; he will be assisted. 
by other Library School lecturers. Cost is £5. 10s. all in. Further >` 
details and application form available from Miss B. M. Sanders, A.L.A., 
Hospital Library, Southmead Hospital, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol; 
no applications considered after 15th March. | 


Eastern : 
Conference with the specialist in mind. A weekend school on information 

recording, retrieval and exploitation to: be held at a holiday camp near 

Lowestoft. Will include computer applications, microfilms and document 

reproduction. Further information when available from Frank Sayer, 

Central Library, Norwich. à 


Greater London 

! Residential Revision School for F.P.E. and е сао (Groups A,B айй 
С) students at High.Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, from 10th to 13th May. Clasing 
date is 8th April for applications. Cost will be about £5 inclusive, but this is 
provisional, Write to Michael Yelland, County District Library, Bolters 
Lane, Banstead, Surrey. Accommodation is limited. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire 

Weekend School at Glan-y-Mór, The Knap, Barry, Glam. from 29th to 31st. 

March. Futuristic course based on Paper 4 of the Inte mediate Exam. (i.e., 
~ Registration Group B). Four star lecturers here—W. Ashworth of British: 

Nylon Spinners, C. W. Hanson of ASLIB, J.*G. Ollé, lecturer, Lough- 


borough School, and Roy Stokes, Head of Loughborough Schgol. Cost с 


1 


1 


i 


. £2 5s. plus Registration fee to be announced shortly. Further details, etc., 
from D. 4. Thomas, County Library, Wyndham Street, Bridgend, 


Glam. 


Wessex ^ | 5 


Residential Revision School at Connaught Hall, Southampton University, 
from 19th to 21st April, covering library administration, bibliography and 
assistance to readers at F.P.E. and Registration level. Total cost of £4 4s. 
Lectures by a squad from the North-western Polytechnic, London—F. d. 
Bungay, J. Burkett, P. G. New. Write to Alan Pepper, Public Library, 


Warburg Barracks, Aldershot, Hants, by 12th April. No applications 


thereafter. 


West of Scotland 

Annual Weekend Conference at the-Rob Roy Hotel, Aberfoyle, from 19th to 
21st April. The title is ‘The public image of librarianship'. Since Scotland 
as a whole is still reverberating with the effects of last year's meeting at 
Aberfoyle, this could be well worth the trip. Further details from P. M. 
Rice, Motherwell and Wishaw Public Libraries, Hamilton Road, 
Motherwell, Scotland. р 


Local Education Authority grants should be avallable in most cases to 
cover all or part of the cost ‘of any of the above. The assiduous student - 


could get round to the lot at a pinch. The fact that you are not a member 
of the relevant Division should not prevent you from applying. In this year 
of all years most organisers will review sympathetically any application, 
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The partly-qualified must welcome, іп the December issue, the L.A. 
Education Officer's re-statement of their exemptions from the new syllabus 
and, above all, his advice. | 

іп all statements made on behalf of the L.A. . it will be found a most i 
profitable exercise to listen very carefully to what is not being said. It is not 
said there, for example, that it is possible to acquire exempting parts of old 
Registration until Decembér 1963.* Moreover, if this list is scrutinised апа. 
its papers totalled, two lots of seven will be seen to emerge. One lot has 
either one group of Registration or one group plus group D to pass before ` 
total exemption and has until 1964 to do it. Only this lot of seven is advised , 
to continue part-time study. The rest, after a sabbatical year 'staking a 
claim', are destined, presumably, for library schools. ; 

The advice is crucial and must mean that, according to the L.A., some of < 
us іп the pipeline are trying to strangle ourselves with our own shoelaces. 
Mr. Palmer is a sympathetic and hard-worked officer dedicated to the all- 
round improvement of librarians’ education and status. He is, however, . 
an agent and can act only in accordance with the wishes and fears of 
members. The wishes of some he has made clear; the fears of others must 
be expressed if he is to act for them. Could they now ask for a further 
authoritative article, applicable alike to Mr. T. R. B. Morton of Kent (June 
Assistant) and Mr. C. F. Scott of London University (November Assistant), 
on the technique of the gold rush: how to ‘stake a claim’, for how much, 
how long, and where? More sinisterly, how to stake without moving jobs 
to a prospect where the mineral deficiency is known to be less great? To: 
commend to them the ‘Financial Assistance’ paragraphs in the Students’ 
Handbook for 1962, a reprint of that of 1961, 1960, 1959, 1958, etc., should 
surely not be considered adequate to the new situation. | 
Е. В. WILKINSON, Cumberland County Library 

* |t is, by implication. Mr. Wilkinson has been misled by a misprint, 
corrected in the January issue: ‘If by 31.12.63 you have passed in the Regis- 
tration Examination ораз ‚ you will have the following papers in the new 
syllabus .. 


"Stil! Peddling.Tripe?' 


. The interesting controversy which has been prominent т the last few issues 

‚ of The Assistant Librarian raises problems of fundamental importance to 
public librarianship. Is it the chief function of the public library to provide, 
in varying quantities, books to satisfy the requests of any and every type of 
reader irrespective of standards оҒ merit and of taste? That this is the 
opinion of some is shown by Mr. Taylor (October issue). Since such stand- 
ards are notoriously difficult to interpret, defend and apply, it is not sur- 
prising to find such a doctrine offered as a-way round the problem. 

Surely, however, Mr. Phillips is right in his assertion of the need for 'a 
real organised service to the community?’ Surely, too, librarians do accept 
the idea of standards of taste—even Mr. Taylor speaks of 'stepping stones' 
(although the process he envisages is rare and is dependent upon a pre- 
disposition towards improvement in the reader himself), and sees the 
librarian as in some sense directing the individual reader's taste. 

When the, public librarian buys books on history or astronomy, he In- 
variably attempts to select works which, while frequently written for the 
general reader rather than the specialist, are good examples of their kind. . 
Does not the same criterion apply in the selectIbrr ofthe lightest fiction? 
There are, of course, grave dangers in the notion of the Nprariage? wc tig 
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although these can be overstressed. Nevertheless, if the public library is 
not one of the forces which work for the maintenance of standards of taste 
and intelligence, its ‘function will be severely limited. Е 

Although idealism is somewhat unfashionable, | would venture the 
opinion that the public library has its part to play in giving the community 
a sense of vision, not in any cheap or sensational way, ‘but by the steady 
application of the faculty of judgment., The librarian is not a salesman, 
shopkeeper or moral, director. His purpose, | feel, is to present on his 
shelves a selection of the literdture which is worthy of note in all fields of 
recreation, art, and knowledge in which his readers may be interested. This 
is a policy fraught with difficulties and dangers—especially the perils of 
snobbishness and self-rightousness—but it marks, surely, the only funda- ` 
mentally satisfactory position for the public library to adopt. 
J. L. MADDEN, University of London School of Librarianship 


| have hesitated to prolong the discussion on the provision of light fiction 
in public libraries, but Mr. Phillips’ remark concerning the 'decline in stan- 
dards within our profession’ (The Assistant Librarian, December 1962) 
requires an answer. His conception of public service is obviously different 
from that held by many of us. 

Surely what is needed is a sense of proportion. ‘Bulk supply of the unim- 
portant’—no; but a balanced fiction stock built up with consideration of 
literary history and current trends, tempered by the needs of the community 
—yes. And if some in the community need simple, recreational fiction it 
should be provided. No librarian need spend more than a fraction of his fic- 
tion book fund on this type of reading, but the fraction should be spent. 
Let us remember that one man's tripe is another man's caviar. 
MAUREEN BURRELL, London Public Library, Ontario, Canada 
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G.L.D. УІБІТ.ТО PARIS, WHITSUN, 1963 

Another G.L.D. visit to Paris is to be organised and will take place at 
Whitsun, 1968. The general idea is to visit certain libraries there, including 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, and, of course, other places of interest. It is 

d planned to leave London, Friday morning, 31st May, returning to London 
Thursday evening, 6th June. The cost will be £17 10s. each for two sharing ` 
a room and £19 5s. for a single room. Those interested are requested to ` 
write or telephone Mr. M. L. Hodges, F.L.A., Tennyson Road, Hanwell, 
W.7, EALing 9761 or (home) EALing 4612. Closing date 13th April. 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES: A REVIEW 


STAVELEY, Ronald: Notes on Subject Bibliography. Deutsch. Paperback, 
12s. 6d,; cased, 18s. 1962. 


The original approach to the study of reference materials demanded by . ( 
examination questions for Registration Group B (v) and Final Part 1 stays | 

-~ . firmly with the terms of the syllabi. it requires a knowledge of outstanding 

d examples of importantsubjects. Although it can be argued that all librarians, . 
whatever library they work in, should be aware of a basic range of titles, two 
difficulties of definition have emerged; what are ‘outstanding: examples’, 
and what constitutes ‘a knowledge' of them? Walford lists some 3,000 \ 
‘leading reference books and bibliographies’, and admits to being selective. 
(It also omits, for example, all but a few periodicals.) Anyone attempting to 
distinguish between ‘leading’ and ‘outstanding’ in order to reach а reason- 
able working selection can do so only on a subjective basis. For there are 
no absolutes, and no precise demarcation exists between Outstanding 
Examples and The Rest. The other difficulty-—what should be known about 
the materials—is equally aggravating. И is possible to ‘describe’, or 'com- ` 
pare and contrast', the scope, arrangement, state of revision, etc., of a 
miscellaneous collection of titles without having any conception of their 
worth in practice. Under these circumstances itis all too easy for a student's 
work to deteriorate into the bleak, mechanical, checking.of the titles; the 
way the materials relate to the needs of their user$ remains a mystery. 


The second approach has been evolved in an attempt to overcome the 
limitations of the first. There is less direct emphasis on individual examples, 
while more attention is paid to the characteristics, functions, problems, etc., 
of the main: types of materials—such as bibliographies, encyclopaedias, 

‚ dictionaries—and to the literature of the three major subject areas of the 
Humanities, Social Sciences and Science and Technology. Students are 
expected to undertake practical study in the literatures of two dissimilar 
specific subject literatures, and so, from their own experience, gain an 
appreciation of the way a literature provides (or fails to provide) the infor- 
mation required by those interested in the subject. The students are thus 
made aware, through tuition and their own efforts, of principles which are 
generally applicable to all types of information work: a more ао 
basis for their future library practice, 


The students of the University College of Librarianship undertake two 
similar, but more intensive, literature studies as part of their Diploma 
Courses. In Notes on Subject Bibliography Mr. Staveley, Senior Lecturer at 
the School, has made accessible material he has been issuing in duplicated 
form to his students before they begin the course; its worth has been 
proved, therefore, at this country’s only post-graduate School of Librarian- 
ship. The Notes, ‘intended to illustrate some of the ways in which important 
literature is made available to people who need it’, act as an introduction 
to the two studies in which the students 'encounter the problems of biblio- 
graphy in much the same way as research workers and other purposive 
readers do.’ Each of the seventeen sections provides discussion on such 
topics related to the organisation of subject literatures as Societies, Lib- 
raries, Periodicals, Indexing and Abstracting Services, Biographical 
Information, and Editorial Work. For example, Section 2, Societies, includes 
mention of their publications, bibliographical work, research activities, and 
means of tracing them; Section 5, Periodicals, the vast numbers published, 
alternatives, subject coverage; speed of inclusion of articles, and functions; : 
Section 15, Biographical Information, search problems, bibliographical ( 
guides and dictionaries, society lists and histories, yearbooks'and direc- 
tories. An outstanding feature throughout is the use made of examples to 
luminatp* iscussion. They cover an extremely varied and useful range 


-.. «Ol tit and organisations. 
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As an aid to the understanding of sources of information Mr. Staveley's: 
brief guide is important for everyone taking the relevant L.A. examinations. 
The index (unfortunately a poor one).gives some specific help in literature 
studies by giving, under a number of projects, references to pertinent titles. 

The book's usefulness will not diminish with the end of the. present, 
obsolescent, L.A. syllabus, for it will be relevant to the new Intermediate 
Paper 4 and the Final, List C, Papers. Indeed, itis to be hoped that, in being 
published now, it will give guidance in the development of the 1964 syllabus. 
In his preface and introduction Mr. Staveley mentions briefly the range of 
activities undertaken at his School in this field. They include lectures, 
tutorials, group work, demonstrations, and exhibitions of special classes 
of material. When implementing a syllabus designed for two-year full-time 
courses our examiners and lecturers should note the principles underlying ~ 
Mr. Staveley's methods which, in effect, extend the scope of those recently 
evolved for the current L.A. examinations. lf they do not, there could well 
be a relapse into the mechahical learning of titles, especially for Papers in 
List C, Bibliography and Librarianship of Special Subjects. This, to say the : 
least, would be unfortunate, for while students might find Mr. Staveley's 
approach makes greater demands on them, it is more interesting, and far 
more worth while. 

P. К. J. WRIGHT. 
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HENRY A. SHARP, 1886-1962 0-02 


"AVE YOU OPTED? 


| The passing of Henry A. Sharp, former Borough Librarian of Croydon, who 


died on 5th December last year removes one who was consistently occupied 
with the practicalities of librarianship all his life, and who did a large amount 
of useful work which has been absorbed into the accepted routine of the 


` Service. Born in March 1886, he commenced his career as a librarian at 


Kensington in 1900, progressing to Fulham in 1911, and from there to Croy- 
don in 1913, under Stanley Jast, subsequently becoming Deputy under 
Berwick Sayers in 1919, and succeeding him as Borough Librarian in 1943. 

In his early days he was active in the affairs of the old Library Assistants' 
Association, edited its journal from 1915 to 1924, was President in 1925, and 
ultimately was elected an Honorary Fellow. . 

In 1920 he qualified for the F.L.A., after which he did some coaching for 
the Association's examinations, specialising in cataloguing; which led to 
the publication of his text-book on the subject in 1935, a fourth edition of 
which was produced in 1948. Eventually he became Honorary Secretary 


of the L.A. Cataloguing Rules Committee into which he put an immense 


amount of work for years. From time to time he contributed to the Library 
World and other periodicals, and in 1935 paid a,visit to the United States, 
afterwards publishing a modest account of his findings in libraries and 
librarianship there, on what he called ‘a busman's holiday’. In other direc- 
tions he was interested in music and the drama, and after retirement wrote 
a brochure recording the history of the Croydon Philharmonic Society. 

It is beyond question that librarianship and the public library service was 
his chief interest in life. His views with regard to practice were, perhaps, ` 
rather more rigidly orthodox than those of some other practitioners, for he 
was satisfied that the full exploitation of books in all their possibilities 


` provided ample scope for the exercise of every competent librarian's 


energies, without any 'extension' work, At all times he was prepared to 
discuss practical service matters and there-must be many who have bene- 
fited over the years from such talks. His text-book on cataloguing was, of 


© course, a substantial contribution to the literature of librarianship, giving 


him a definite status among his colleagues, while providing students with a 
satisfying manual in their preparation for the professional examinations, 
Perhaps it may be said that Henry Sharp hardly became a prominent 
personality, but he was known to many, and liked by all who knew him, so 
that it is certain he contributed quite considerably one way and another to 
the shaping of progress in the practice of a high standard of librarianship 
which benefited the service іп г number of ways. The sympathies of his 
friends will go out to his widow, who is left quite alone. 
W. BENSON THORNE 
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Writing an editorial is somewhat akin to preparing a sermon and it is not , 
impossible that the result will be the same—sixty per cent won't read it," 


. twenty per cent won't believe it and twenty per cent will/shudder: ‘What. 


that old muck again’. Why do it then?. Sheer egomania; and besides, the ` 
pages have to be filled. 
Nevertheless, no editor has ever been able to resist the temptation to 
pontificate fairly regularly in the pages of whatever journal he happens to 
control; nor is this entirely a symptom of self-interest, for one of the 
primary functions of an editor is to ensure that the events and mood of the 
day are examined and brought to light. However unsuccessfully, he must 
attempt to stimulate; and further, he must do so regardless of the cost to. 
himself, What it boils down to is the ideal of service, the conception- of 
volüntary work for others., | 
It would be wrong to view this solely in terms of editorship, for every 
institution or association depends not upon one but on many servants for 
its health and strength. To this the A.A.L. is no exception; indeed, it has 
been more fortunate than many, for there are few lasting rewards for the: 
work the Association demands of its servants. The largest. honorarium, : 
that paid to the Secretary, is worth no more than fortyepounds a year; the: 
duties of this office are out of all proportion. For those who wish it there is 
perhaps the assurance of continued election toe Council, but even this is 
a nebulous thing; John Jones, Secretary as recently as. 1959, failed to be 
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ne elected ав National Councillor’ this year, thus sliding: for the Toma 


. rather sadly, a long period, of service in the shadows of rejection. Only | 


rarely can office in the A. А. be utilised: for’ progress to higher things; 


`А. С. Jones, President in 1960, still failed in attempts to be elected to the- 


Library Association Council, in spite of the fact that A.A. L. members, 
voting solidly, could have put him there twice over. Yet none of these 

people would begrudge an hour spent in the service of the А.А... out of 
pique, for by and large they did the work because they enjoyed it and felt it . 


| to be useful. 


No profession is more introspective than librarianship; none is more 
uncertain of itself, of its potential for good or ill. None needs leadership 


more, noris so dependent upon those who by virtue of their experience and . 


wisdom are invested with authority. In no other profession will you find a 
greater lack of moral core; a doctor is certain of his place and value in the 
world; a teacher of his ability to influence; a nurse of her power to give 


‚ comfort; a lawyer of his intellectual and social status; a minister of his faith. 


The librarian who dares to state his mores can be certain of contradiction; 
the profession is disunited, groping vainly for any straw to cling to, even 


 .waterlogged straws like Working Party Reports. Underpaid, ийдег- 
privileged, it has yet to dawn on us that these things are of themselves 


unimportant, as long as we cling to the ideal of service to ourselves and to 
others. The A.A.L., more than most of our professional bodies, needs 
disinterested servants; it has been fortunate in the past—such people have 
never been lacking. Only the present membership can ensure the continua- 
tion of the tradition; the need for the youth of the profession to apply itself 
on every front has never been greater, nor has the promise of fulfilment. и. 
would Бе. foolish to assume the continuance of librarianship, even with its 


' present stature, on the basis of a hundred years of usually haphazard 


progress, Librarianship must find from within itself a thread of unity and a 


` means to realise Из, potential for social good or lose what little impetus and 
authority it has. There is no stronger unifying influence inside the Library - 


Association than the A.A.L., for it is through the. Association that assis- 
ants make their first contact with and first impression on the professional 
world. There is no need here to reiterate charges of apathy beyond the bald 
statement that it exists. By means of the interest of a comparative minority, 
the A.A.L. remains vigorous, for it is questioning and searching on many 


` fronts. The problems are numercus and the answers not always clear. Тһе 


`\ 


A.A.L. cannot have too much endeavour from ай its members at whatever 
level, for time cannot be stopped and it is from the hesitant | junior, of today 
that the leader of tomorrow musi be drawn. 
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‘Detailed Consideration of the Reports óf the Working Parties on n Standards of.-. 

Public Libraries and Inter-library Co-operation. follows. The three contributors T i 


write as individuals and not as representing the views of their authorities.” 


~ 


. A LOOK AT THE. STANDARDS—LARGER: LIBRARIES, W. Tynemouth P. 


: As one who was a member of the L. A.. Committee responsible. for drafting’ 5 
the Association's evidence for the Roberts Committee, | awaited. the.’ 
publication of the Working Party Reports with interest. In particular, | was’ 
keen to see the standards which would be proposed. | had expected no:more 

-thana tepid insertion of the corporate toe ій% the icy and dangerous waters | 
i of minimum-size. In this matter where the professional association could , 

" have been more positive and forward looking, it would have been unfair to: 
expect the Working Party to produce more than a compromise. » 

| have been asked to write from the point of view of one working ina larger- ` 

: authority. | had thought that this meant avoiding this question of minimum. , | 
size altogether, but the Working Party's reference to the ‘basic uniti (which 

could be a branch of a large municipal or county system) makes this . 

: difficult. The Report should make us [ook more carefully at our ‘basic >. 

units'. Too often those who work in larger systems tend to judge the service | 
. they give by that which is available in the Central Library alone. zi 

However carefully the Working Party may have skated on the.thin ice ae 

‘minimum size’, the statistical tables show that as the size of the library: 

increases so does the availability of titles and the number of copies т. 
stock, so that it is logical fo assume that, provided communications are - 
good, a basic unit in a larger system should have a better book service than r 
an independent basic unit. The tables stress the value to, county library "- 
units of the. mobility of stock, not only to meet specific requests but to‘ - 
ensure freshness .of individual shelves (and, incidentally, get maximum.’ 
economic use from individual copies); The libraries in the large cities ү 
should, of course, also be organized on ‘county’ lines. CONES ы 

Оп staffing, the Report is less vague than might appear at the first ашпа. 
Indeed, if the Minister takes heed, this could well be, from the professional. 
point of view, the Working Party's most important contribution, Although no | j 
scales are quoted, here is a clear case stated for пе" proper reward of: 
specialist librarians. 

The Committee were wise to stress the need for providing trahis 
facilities, but if these are to be limited to ‘up to 10 per cent of the qualified >. 
staff’ there will have to be a dramatic decline in the turnover rate, otherwise , ' 
the gap between the number of posts and staff available will continue to Е 
widen. Even if training took only. а year, a more ambitious programme 5; 
needed, at least for the time’ being. 

The members of the Working Party doubts understood the problems” 
of turnover: in the eighteen months between appointment and signing, 
there were по less than three chairmen. There should:be no fears thatthe ` 
permanent staff of the Ministry of Education will not understand the press; 
lems of movement within librarianship. 

The section of the Report on which membere failed to agree was ha 
concerning the standard of book provision, The standards proposed are, 
as Miss Paulin says in her reservation, too much concerned with the present ' ' 
day. They are, nevertheless; above He worst, and possibly even above the | 
average. p 

In considering these iocans dne it is hoped thé Minister will pay 
particular attention to the relevant statistical tables. These show that itis - 
only in the largest systems that anything approaching adequate coverage of. 
titles and reasonable provision in depth is achieved. The Tables VIII to XX 
do more to point the way to the future than does the Report itself. It would Бег. 
wrong to say it makes nonsense of the idea of a fairly small ‘basic unit’, | 
because the larger the system the more important ІГіз Жоғ it to consider’ 
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‘itself as a number of basic.units, but it does pútan end to any-argument that: 
there can be a small independent basic unit capable of supplying a library 
service of the standards proposed. ` 

| am not sure that | would go all the way with Mr. Budge in seeking а: 

. financial standard as opposed to a number of titles. There are goifig to Бе. 
difficulties whichever standard is adopted, and one must look to the 
Minister to see that his standards are interpreted in the spirit rather than 
by the letter. | have no doubt this can be done. There is at the same time no 
doubt that the profession owes Miss Paulin and Mr. Budge a debt for re- 
minding the Minister that the public library service is one which is expanding 
and that there is a real need for lodking forward. Mr. J. Н. Oldham also had’ 
(1 think) this reservation. | 

| found the Report of the Working Party оп /nter-library Co-operation in 

y England and Wales a disappointing document. Here was an'even greater 

| opportunity for far-sightedness; all we һауе is a proposal to establish a 

- cumbrous governing body, a suggestion that the number of reglons should 

"i be slightly reduced, a prayer that regional catalogues should be brought up - 
. to date, and some financial dreams. 

it is true that they suggest selective cataloguing of the stock of larger 

libraries only, but even the example of the National Lending Library for 

Science and Technology has failed to inspire a bold solution. Itis proposed 

that Yorkshire should now have a regional catalogue, presumably on the 

' assumption that it Is the only region without one. If, however, one looks at 

the details given in Appendix C, one wonders whether any region can 

claim to have a union catalogue. 

One would have thought that improved methods of communication 
between a limited number of large regional centres would have made inter- ` 
lending possible without regional union catalogues for books published 
after, say, 1950. Many large systems, urban and county, have abandoned 
'location' and send Telex or other messages direct. Such a scheme locates : 
a copy rather than a catalogue entry, and does not require heavy catalogu- 
ing costs, but the Working Party even want the Minister to reconsider the 

. use of a computer. 

Whilst there must obviously be some clearly formulated ‘policy for 

subject specialisation and co-operation both in purchase and in storage, it 

. does not seem to be essential to group this on a regional basis and cer- 
tainly not to associate it with union catalogues. But even if regions are to be 
amalgamated, the ‘two most practical patterns? seem odd by any standards 
other than population. The proposals certainly make geographical nonsense 
and seem unrelated to the existing state of union catalogues. 

The financial proposals are equally odd and, | feel, rather naive. The idea 
of compulsory contributions by public libraries and non-compulsory 
contributions by others seems, shall we say, optimistic. Incidentally, the 
Working Party have spent a considerable amount of time discussing the 
finances required to operate the present system, without apparently assess- 
ing the cost per issue. 


А LOOK AT THE STANDARDS—SMALLER LIBRARIES, 
Peter D.’Pocklington , 


That this report will be received with mixed feelings | have no doubt what- 
soever, and | am equally sure that by the time these notes appear in print 
the controversy surrounding the minimum standards suggested will be 
well launched. But whatever our awn personal views concerning the 

adequacy or otherwise of the standards suggested, we must all, surely, 
меісотефһе publication of this Report as bringing us one step nearer to the 
new public library legislation that is so badly needed. | hope | am not being 
over-optimistic in suggesting that new.legislation /s just around the corner?. 
The A.M.C. will undoubtedly oppose many of the recommendations; itis to . 
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be hoped that thé profession will not waste its energiés’ in pointless bicker" ); 

_ ing over-the adequacy, of.them. The standards suggested may well be far, `: 
‚ from satisfactory in many respects, but public librarians (as good Local 
. Government Officers) should be well versed in the art of compromise and, .' 
in this case | think we would be well-advised to press for ‘half a loaf’. Let ^ 

us get the Minister behind us, let us get the Advisory Councils set up .. 
then we can press for continually improving standards, knowing that we are - 
not just crying in the wilderness. Í 

But enough of my own views as a public librarian; | am supposed to be ) 
commenting оп this report as it affects smaller libraries. Let me state first D 
that I think smaller libraries—and particularly their committees— will také.a - 
much more favourable view of this Report than they did of. the Roberts £s 
Report. The Working Party seem more down to earth (from our viewpoint, E 
at least) and the statements that library authorities cannot be considered in. 
isolation and that efficiency comparisons should not be made between ' 
authorities are likely to find favour in small independent systems operating’ Ж 
in the shadow of a Big Brother! 

The whole idea of a basic library unit is another happy thought, though - 
some further elucidation would have been helpful for those small Pran B 
systems which cover a wide area and have several branches. e. 

All librarians will rejoice that, like the Roberts Committee, the Working 
Party regard an adequate supply of new books as a prime essential to ал. 
efficientlibrary service, What may be less a cause of rejoicing is the fact - 
that the standards suggested will undoubtedly cause as much dispute às · 
: those of the Roberts Committee. (The fact that 25 per cent of the librarians? . , 
on the Working Party expressed divergent views is a significant pointer 
here!) Every librarian will have his own views about the number of books, - 
required annually to provide an efficient library service and I, for one, do not КЕ 
propose to argue a doubtful case here апа now. What does seem to me: 
importantis that this Report has reached most of us smaller Chief Librarians 
before our next year's estimates have been finalised. Many of us do not at: 
present reach the required standard, but have the financial capabilities of ' 
doing so. The Working Party's figures should be very helpful to us in ` 
arguing a case for a bigger book fund—especially the breakdown whick can . 
. be used to remind Finance Committees that such things as reference 
works, foreign publications, replacements and duplicates all have to be E 
. purchased from one meagre book fund. ій 

Where, | think, the Working Party has failed the smaller library—or should *: 
| say the librarian trying to run a small library system on a shoe-string—is im 
failing to relate their figures for annual additions with the costs involved. , 
No-one will quibble with the statement that ‘high expenditure by an 
authority is not necessarily a sign of efficiency’, but К is also surely true ` 
that low book expenditure cannot go hand in hand with an efficient library , 
service. Considering the detail in which the Working Party specifies mini- | 
mum figures for annual additions it is surprising—and to my mind most ` 
unfortunate—that they did not also at' least suggest how much it would - 
cost (at present-day prices) to put their recommendations into effect. Were 
they hoping to avoid the uproar caused by the ‘Roberts £5,000', or were the 
members so cynical as to suppose that by the time their recommendations : 
became enforceable by law rising costs would have made their figures , - 
look ridiculous? Whatever the reason, we cannot escape the thought that 
in many:small independent authorities quality may well give place to quan“ , 
tity in an effort to meet the Working Party's suggested minimum standards. 
The librarian of a small authority learns to become something of a bargain- 
hunter, but we should never be encouraged to fill our*shelves with a lot of 
cheap books that no one particularly wants to read. Яғ 

Nor, unfortunately, can these fears be dismissed by а reliance upon the 
р integrity of Chief Librarians. | like to think that no Chief 
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A Libraria ‘vould deliberately buy.a lót al cap, E N books simply to ^ 
| . -Teach the suggested standard. What | am not.so sure about is the possibi- 


_lity of some of us being over-sanguine on the subject of how many books а 
"1 given sum of money will buy. Мг; Sewell, for example, seems to me:to be 
^: /' . somewhat optimistic in the figures he produced for Mr. Crane (Clerk to 


Mexborough U.D.C.) to support the latter's 'reservations' printed after the. 


'. main report. In this it is suggested that 1,500 adult fiction books could be 
purchased at an average price of ‘9s. This figure is undoubtedly on the low 

' Side when one considers the way fi fiction prices have risen in recent years. 
The 18s. novel is now common place; in fact, of the sixteen new works of 
fiction reviewed in a recent Sunday Times there are three at 25s. (the dearest) 

` but only one at 10s. 6d. (thé cheapest). Duplicates and replacements are 
| subject to the same high prices, so to buy fiction at an average price of 9s. 
(or 10s. if discount is excluded) one must surely buy an awful Jot of the 


· cheaper reprints.or else fill one's shelves with ‘special over-stocks' and the . 


National Book Sale offers! | | 
Moving trom books to staff, | thinkthe Working Party was wise to suggest 
LE that the percentage of qualified staff required need not a/ways be as high as 
Bie 40 per cent. Suspicion of the Library Association is deep rooted in'many 
| small authorities (following some disastrous A.G.M.s of recent years) and 
.the Roberts Committee’s unequivocal upholding of the Association's 
recommendations in this matter of minimum percentage for qualified staff 


has cut little ice, Few Committee members will read this report in toto and ` 


the standards here suggested for qualified staff have given each librarian 
ы that most useful political gambit—room to manoeuvre. In other words, 
x. oh those chiefs who already have a reasonable percentage of qualified staff 
| can continue to press for the recommended 40 рег cent, whilst those of us 
with figures as low as 10 per cent can use the absolute minimum of 25 per 
cent as a starting figure that won't seem too unrealistic to our Committees. 
(By such devious ways does . one hope-to make progress in the right 
direction!) 

| have, however, one small regret concerning the Working Party’ s staffing 
recommendations. ‘We cannot prescribe a minimum number of qualified 
librarians in libraries. providing the basic service’ states the Report. | 
wonder? | would have thought a'minimum figure could be suggested; for 
example, an Administrative Head (either Chief or Branch Librarian) and 
Deputy, a Children's Librarian and a Reference Librarian. Little enough, 
. goodness knows, but even such a minimum standard as this would have 
been helpful to many of us. | 


E 
m 


: will use all our ingenuity and cunning to make the best possible use of itto 
secure much-needed improvements in our own small corners. And I, for 
one, sincerely hope that this is one report that will lead to more than just 
examination questions in the years to come. О, 


‚ А LOOK AT THE STANDARDS-—INTER-LIBRARY CO- OPERATION, 


Peter Caldwell 


_ The first of the five main sections of the Report is concerned with Regional 

organisation, and it soon makes clear that the Working Party did not regard 
_ the Roberts proposals as entirely sacrosanct, for, after endorsing the 
| proposed amalgamation of the Welsh Regions, they propose amalgama- 
gs tions of the English Regions on. the grounds that Regions must be large 


enough to be able to carry out national policies and provide effective sub- | 


‚ject specialisation schemes. Unfortunately, the report states no criteria for 
judging what is a viable Regional area and brings forward no arguments 
. that the present Regions are not viable, given the money. This treatment of 
the question laoks rather thin when compared with the painstaking attempt 
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Well, there it is. АН grist to the mill, and those of us т n smaller libraries: 


to establish standards for public library service in the.other Working Party ' 
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Берең: ‘the Working Paty аа. by ОАА the. Minister to Ка s 


the ágreenient of the existing Regional Committees to such’ amalgamations. 


‘Going on.to consider statutory duties, there is agreement with statutory ^ 
recognition of Regional Councils, as the proposed new bodies are called, ' 
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but the Working Party then suggest that there is no need їо add powers ог P 


duties by statute since Чо do so might appear to the public library authorities ^ 
to be interposing the committees between them and the Minister’. Indeed; 24 


and why not? Notwithstanding the later argument that co-operation can be. eu 


regarded as part of the public library authorities’ wider duties to provide ап” 


efficient library service, the report here seems to overlook the fact that the, "i 


public libraries are only a section (albeit substantial) of the whole library «t 
co-operation policy, and it seems to me a dangerous argument that the j 


Regional Councils should be denied powers for fear of offending a рагїси-` | 


lar group, especially if this results in the effective control lying elsewhere, ` 
than with the Regional Councils. It is а bad English habit to create these ‘` 
weak bodies, and itis not democratic, it is anarchic. ] hope the Minister will. | 


look hard and long at-this proposal. 


On the sticky problem of finance the Working Party make clear the i» 


difficulty of imposing a statutory duty on non-public libraries in relation to 


. theirsubscriptions.and they therefore suggest that the Minister recommend: 


suitable rates when the regional map has been revised. In contrast to this;. 
public library authorities are to have a statutory duty to belong and to pay. 


up, and Regional Council subscriptions will include, as-now, a contribution | 


to the National Central Library. It is also proposed that estimates be pre- | 


pared triennially (the same proposal is made later in respect of N.C.L.) . 
and this move towards long-term planning for the future is a natural and, 


welcome step. The method of determining subscriptions proposed is'that a. ' 


basic charge related to population be made, supplemented by a service and | : 
use charge. This seems reasonable if it is clearly understood that the basic‘ 
charge ought to cover capital and fixed charges, while the service charge“. 


would reflect actual traffic within the Region and would prevent a ды 
уеаг using up funds set aside for long-term projects. 
In the second major section, dealing with union catalogues, the Working - 


Party recommend maintenance and improvement of the Inter-Regional and | 
Regional Subject Specialisation Schemes; the latter, they suggest, should ': 
. be concerned with material likely to be needed soon after publication. They 


go оп to advise the Minister to discuss with the Copyright Libraries loans: - 


4 


x 


by those libraries in certain circumstances, and this, of course, is е | i 


desirable if national resources are to be exploited fully. Photocopying: 
services are likely to restrain this demand to a minimum, but the unlocking 
of this door at least is much overdue. ч 


Selective compilation of both Regional and National union catalogues is. - 


proposed, with concentration on the holdings of the larger libraries and = . 


‘rarer and more specialised material in smaller libraries. With the heavy - 


backlogs that have grown up the argument is difficult to resist, but the- 
consequence that will have to be accepted is that that the large libraries мі . 


be the heaviest lenders and will also pay the largest subscriptions. Nons; _ 
recurrent grants from the Treasury to complete the catalogues are recom- , 
mended, together with simpler methods of compilation and simpler forms ~‘ 


of cataloguing. Such grants represent thé. only way of restoring the situa--. 


tion open to Regions and the National Central. Library, which are both fully: 


stretched providing the present service..So.far as simpler compilation 
methods are concerned, many of the Regions are using B.N.B. as the 


“ 
, 
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Working. Party suggest, providing a very good example of a central | ` 
mechanised agency relieving other bodies of much rautine. The simpler  . 


forms of cataloguing should finally dispose of the notion that Union 
Catalogues are bigger conventional catalogues; they are properly finding 
tools. However, not all entries can be reduced to a simple formula and the 
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‘EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by W. M. Watson 


Newcastle School of Librarianship 


.Looking through the Assistant for 1962, it is significant that the word 'examina- 
tion(s) appears in every contents list but one. This word does have awe-inspiring 
qualities for the vast majority of us whether we have studied by private study,. 
correspondence courses, part-time classes or at a full-time school of librarianship. 
I think that it would be fair to say that this Examination Supplement has assisted 
many students in the past, especially those who have not had the benefit of full-time 
library education and even to those in this group it has proved valuable on many 
Occasions. 

Since this year is the final one in examining under the ‘old syllabus’ it is therefore 
necessary to consider the role of the Supplement in the light of the 1964 programme. 
At present it is intended that comments will continue to be published on the new 
Entrance Examination, and on the existing Final Examination until 1968 when the 
latter will cease and all students will then be working to the same end, the new 
Final Examination. 

At present the concern is over the form future issues of this Supplement should 
take in relation to the new examination structure. It is well known by this stage that 
our education is being established on a full-time basis, though there will be part- 
time classes for the new syllabus for a limited time at a number of centres in order 
to cater for those students at present in the process of qualifying. 

Will a supplement of this nature be necessary under the new educational structure? 
I have heard many views on this question and there is an obvious conflict in ideas. 
Since I am at present preparing a memorandum on the future of the Examination 
Supplement for presentation to the A.A.L. Education Committee in April, I would 
be very glad if any members who have any constructive (or destructive) suggestions 
on this matter would write to me directly in order that I may be able to present 
as many views as possible at the appropriate time. 

As can be seen, the present issue contains contributions on the Registration and 
Final papers, with the weight being in favour of the latter. This is not intended to 
show any bias in favour of one part of the syllabus but is merely an attempt to 
cover most parts of it over a short period of time. It is now generally agreed that 
detailed treatment of fewer papers is to be preferred to the more general approach 
over a wider number. With this latter point in view comments on the Registration 
A(iii) Practical Classification and Cataloguing paper have been omitted since in the 
view о. the contributor it was ‘A very fair paper with which no candidate could 
quarrel’. 

Despite the Christmas holidays and the rigours of the weather, the contributors 
have co-operated to the fullest degree in enabling the Supplement to be produced 
vs time and to all of them we owe our thanks for their conscientious and voluntary 
elforts. 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
Registration A(i}—Classification 


While there were several questions on this paper which demanded an expression 
of the student’s ideas and opinions, it should not have proved too difficult for 
those who were well-prepared. The questions were well distributed over the syllabus 
with the exception that Q. 7 was, in my opinion, of Finals level rather than 
Registration. 


Q. 1. ‘Very seldom indeed is the re-classification of a library worth what it costs. 
Libraries now adequately classified according to Dewey, or the Library of Congress, 
or any other sound classification should remain content with what they have’ 
(Fremont Rider). Discuss. 


An interesting question in which the student who was well Tead in current 
material should have scored. The late Fremont Rider was an interesting person 
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and this quotation is doubly interesting in the light of the fact that shortly before 
his death he produced a ‘preliminary edition’ of his own classification scheme. 
Presumably his views on the soundness of D.C. (he was sometime personal secre- 
tary to Melvil Dewey), and L.C. had undergone revision. A discussion of the 
quotation could begin with some consideration of whether or not L.C. and D.C. 
can be regarded as sound classification schemes and whether or not any library 
could be 'adequately' classified using them. The amount of adaptation which D.C. 
undergoes in individual libraries would tend to cast doubts upon this scheme at 
least. The basic considerations connected with reclassification are: 


(a) the scheme in use—what are the reasons for considering reclassification? 
The usual reasons are: 


(i) the scheme has not undergone regular revision, and therefore 
(1) it is breaking down under the pressure of developing knowledge. 
(b) the existence of a suitable alternative with other advantages; and 
(c) cost—usually a prime factor. 


If both D.C. and L.C. are examined in this light it will be seen that they are fairly 
well suited to library classification in spite of their drawbacks. L.C. has the 
advantage that it 1s used on the Library of Congress cards, and similarly D.C. is 
used on L.C. cards and in B.N.B. These facts coupled with the revision services 
available in both are strong deterrents to reclassification. 

The cost of reclassification can be considerable, involving (a) costs of material; 
(b) costs in staff time during reclassification; and (c) the unseen costs of delays 
caused during the re-orientation of staff and users to the new system. Gopinath 
has shown that the cost of reclassifying from D.C. to Colon in a library of some 
60,000 volumes of books and bound periodicals would be some 23,400 rupees or 
about £1,700—however with differences in costs this would probably be consider- 
ably NE for Great Britain. (Annals of Library Science, v. 9, no. 3 (Sept. 1962), 
108-114. 


Q. 5. Distinguish between the work of classifying, making subject headings and 
subject indexing. Show how these processes can complement each other and assist 
in information retrieval. 


A rather difficult question partly because of some uncertainty about its meaning. 
Does the term ‘subject indexing’ mean indexing the classified catalogue or does it 
mean the preparation of an alphabetico-specific index to library materials? If one 
takes the first meaning, then this creates problems in answering the second part 
of the question; if one takes the second meaning then by definition the term 
will include the making of subject headings. I shall take the second meaning and 
assume that by subject indexing we mean the analytical indexing of library 
materials at a level at which standard lists of subject headings cannot be used, 
and making subject headings to refer to the ordinary subject cataloguing of books 
using standard lists. This distinguishes between these two terms and leaves us 
with classifying, which is the task of summarizing in natural language the subject 
content of a document and then translating this into the notational language of 
a classification scheme, thereby determining its position in relation to related 
documents. Classifying is distinguished from the other two processes in that 
in making subject headings and in subject-indexing, the summary of the subject 
content remains in natural language, standardized in the first instance by a list 
of terms to be used and in the second by following some set of rules on terminology 
and combination of terms. 

How do these processes complement each other and assist in information 
retrieval? In order to answer this, I think that we must assume a particular situa- 
tion and define our problem. The situation is a library, information centre or 
what-you-will with documents arranged in classified sequences, with an alphabetico- 
specific catalogue of books based upon subject-headings and a subject index to 
non-book materials, or 'Micro-thought documents. The problem is that of 
information retrieval which Vickery! has analysed into four stages: 


(1) identifying the exact subject of search; 


(2) locating this subject in a guide which refers the searcher to one or more 
documents; 
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(3) locating the documents; and 
(4) locating the required information in the documents. 


The processes just mentioned are concerned with (2) and (3) above and comple- 
‚* ment each other in the following ways: 


(a) the searcher will have access to the subject-heading based catalogue where 
he has direct access to the specific names of subjects upon which he is search- 
ing for information, and from these he will be referred to individual books 
on the shelves by means of the classification symbol which in this catalogue 
is acting purely as a locating device; 


(b) the catalogue of books will be supported and supplemented by the alphabetic 
subject index to pamphlet materials, reports, periodical articles, etc. 


(c) all three processes тау be further linked by the fact that subject headings ' 
> can be derived from the classification number instead of from some standard 
list, as shown by Coates? 


To conclude—an unsatisfactory question which no doubt was unsatisfactorily 
answered, \ 


References: 1. Vickery, В. С. Classification and indexing іп science. Butterworths, 
1959, p. 1. 

2. Coates, E. J. Subject catalogues: headings and structure. Library Association, 
1960. pp. 135-48. | 


Q. 6. Describe and explain the reasons for the methods used by the British 
National Bibliography to adapt the Dewey Decimal Classification for the 
arrangement of entries. 


The chief bone of contention in B.N.B.’s adaptation of D.C. is its use of lower 
case roman letters as expansions to D.C. numbers. It is a policy which caused 
considerable comment when it first appeared and is still liable to give rise to some 
caustic comment when B.N.B. is mentioned in the hearing of certain persons. The 
most detailed account of these adaptations appeared as a duplicated set of details 
issued to those requesting it by B.N.B. and called Classification practice 1960— 
which emphasized that ‘14th ed. D.C. is still to be regarded as our basic tool’. 
The following kinds of adaptations to 14th ed. of D.C. are made: 


(1) ‘expansions of 14th ed. numbers are adopted from 16th ed., provided that 
they do not imply relocations from other areas of the classification, and 
ee that their adoption does not result in unhelpful or unsystematic 
order... 


(2) ‘B.N.B. common subdivisions using italic lower case letter notation. These 
will replace DC notation 012-09, except where the latter have been allotted 
a special meaning in D.C....’, e.g. ac—dictionaries, etc. 


(3) the use of italic lower case letters to indicate relationship, replacing the ‘:’ 
used formerly; there are four such symbols: 
aa-—bias ей--ехровійоп 
ec—comparison ef— influence 


(4) ‘BNB Supplementary Schedules. These are provided in a few areas where the 
16th ed. D.C. is totally inadequate for classing materials of the type listed in 
B.N.B....and also in some cases where B.N.B.'s refusal to relocate or accept 
16th ed. expansions also means non-acceptance of a new number', e.g. the 
supplementary schedule at 539.76f for subdivision of nuclear reactors. 


(5) the use of */': a symbol adopted from U.D.C. and signifying inclusion, i.e. 
the symbol 385/388 symbolizes a work covering all aspects of transport 
dealt with under the D.C. numbers 385,386,387, and 388. 

(6) the use of ‘[1]’: a symbol meaning that further subdivision has. been carried 
out by verbal extension. 

The chief reasons for these adaptations are: 

(a) to provide a greater degree of synthesis than is possible in D.C., and 

(b) to provide for more detailed subject specification required by a great national 
bibliography. 
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These changes have had their opponents who have voiced their opinions in the 
correspondence columns of the L.A.R., notably during 1960/61. 


Q. 7. One of the conclusions of the International Study Conference on Classifica- 
tion for Information Retrieval (Dorking, 1957) was the need for a general encyclo- 
pedic or universal scheme of classification. Discuss the possibility of achieving 
this by the integration of a series of special schemes. 


As I said in my preamble, this question is, in my opinion, of Finals level rather 
than Registration and I doubt whether many candidates tackled it. In order to answer 
this question adequately some attempt should have been made initially to set down 
the basic requirements of a general classification scheme, thus; 


(a) by definition it must cover all fields of human knowledge known at present 
ane should be capable of accepting any new fields which may arise in the 
uture; 


(b) it must provide for the alternative location of topics, and possibly for 
alternative arrangements in order to satisfy the needs of different classes of 
user; 


(c) it should be capable of expansion by some definite principle to allow its 
use for special collections; and 


(d) it should be planned as an organic whole. 


We must now consider whether or not it would be possible to satisfy these 
requirements by integrating a series of special schemes. First the special schemes 
would have to be designed according to a set of common principles—or must be 
capable of translation into such a form. As many schemes today are designed 
according to the principles of facet analysis, this should not present too many 
difficulties. Secondly the schemes would have to fit the over-all plan of a general 
scheme and this is probably where most of the problems would occur. A special 
scheme is designed to suit special requirements and in order to fit into a general 
pattern it might have to undergo considerable denudation of its subdivisions, e.g., 
for such things as fringe fields which would more properly belong to other special 
schemes, it might also need to be rearranged to suit general, rather than specialist 
requirements, 

In my opinion these problems make the construction of a general scheme by 
the integration of a series of special schemes too difficult to consider as a 
worth-while proposition. However, such schemes do have their uses. They could 
be used to considerable benefit in satisfying the requirements (b) and (c) above. 
Special schemes reflect the requirements of specialist users and would therefore 
be a valuable source of information for alternative locations and arrangements, 
and their use in (c) is obviously important. 

We are likely to see the emergence of a considerable amount of information 
on the question of a general classification scheme in the future as a result of the 
NATO grant to the L.A. for research on a new general scheme. The Classification 
Research Group will probably organize a conference to discuss the question 
and the paper will be required reading for the future. 


Registration A(ii—Cataloguing 


The more I see of A(ii) papers the more dissatisfied with it I become as a subject 
for examination. Many of the topics are best dealt with in a practical examination, 
or are matters of practice rather than theory, e.g. Q. 6, 'Describe and demonstrate 
the method of use of any ONE published set of subject headings for a dictionary 
catalogue'—all students must do section D(ii) of the practical paper and in doing 
so they are doing precisely what this question asks. These points, however, are 
matters of interpretation of the syllabus; let us hope that the new syllabus will 
be interpreted differently. 

There were only three questions on the paper which may have caused candidates 
some difficulty, although they were by no means out of the ordinary and I have 
therefore concentrated on these. 
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Q.2. Do you consider that the A.A. code (1908) rules for periodicals and extracts 
from periodicals (Rules 121 and 122) are adequate and suitable for present needs? 
Cite any authorities which support your views. 


The problems concerned with the entry of periodicals have undergone prolonged 


° study for а number of years and have given rise to a considerable body of literature 


from writers such as Ranganathan, and Lubetzky (in his Report and Draft code). 
Most recently they have been studied by the participants in the Internattonal con- 
ference on cataloguing principles in Paris in October, 1961 (1.C.C.P.). 

There are, as Paul Dunkin pointed out in a Working Paper presented at the 
LC.C.P., only two major problems connected with the entry of periodical publica- 
tions: 


(a) in the case of periodicals entered under title—which title? 
(b) in the case of entry under name or corporate body—is it necessary? 


The A.A. Code Rule 121 specifies that a periodical should be entered under 
its earliest title with brief entries under later forms. This is generally regarded as 
unsatisfactory. The A.A. Code was drawn up at a time when the learned library 
conservation attitude was still a considerable force. Libraries and periodicals have 
changed since then; the concern now is with the user who is usually working from 
a particular citation of a periodical title recorded at a particular time. Ranganathan 
in his Classified catalogue code prefers entry under successive titles—each entry 
giving the complete history of successive changes together with the holdings. This 
would certainly seem to satisfy everyone but only at the expense of a multitude 
of main entries. The LC.C.P. ruling is, in my opinion, more satisfactory having 
regard to economy: 


*11.5. When a serial publication is issued successively under different titles, 
a main entry should be made under each title for the series of issues bearing that 
title, with indication of at least the immediately preceding and succeeding titles. 
For each such series of issues, an added entry may be made under one selected 
title. If, however, -the variations in title are only slight, the most frequently 
used form may be adopted as a uniform heading for all issues.' 


Rule 121 states that a regular periodical issued by a society, etc., is ordinarily 
to be entered under title, especially if it is distinctive in character. If the periodical 
contains only the regular proceedings of the society it is to be entered under the 
latter. This is quite reasonable if the wording is read carefully. The rule says 
‘especially if it is distinctive’ not ‘only if it is distinctive’ and therefore allows us 
to enter under such words as ‘Journal’ and ‘Transactions’. It is true that this 
may bulk the catalogue at these points, but so does entry of government publica- 
tions under place, and it has the further advantage that it causes no deviation 
from the principle of title entry for périodicals and furthermore rids us of the 
problem of changes in the names of corporate bodies. This is a point of view 
with which Dunkin in the above-mentioned paper agrees, but with which the 
findings of LC.C.P. do not, Apart from these points Rule 121 is unsatisfactory in 
its structure and in the examples which it gives. 


Rule 122 for Extracts from periodicals is a variation on the rule for collections 
and, as such, may be regarded as unsatisfactory since it means that one kind 
of collection will be entered under one kind of heading while another may be 
under quite a different kind. In my opinion the special case of this kind of 
collection can be catered for simply by an added entry or reference under the title 
of the periodical. LC.C.P. makes no special provision for this case and therefore 
its genera] rule for collections can be interpreted as being applicable. 


Q.3. Problems of corporate authorship are prominent in current cataloguing 
code revision projects. Discuss these problems and their possible solutions. 


A complex question to answer in the space of a half-hour. Working Paper No. 6 
of the I.C.C.P. listed 12 problems connected with corporate authorship—obviously 
not all of these can be dealt with in the time available. 


We can select the following major problems: 
(a) is entry under name of corporate body acceptable as a general principle? 
v * 


* 


(b) what corporate bodies (other than governments) should appear under 
geographical headings? 


(c) what policy should be followed for subordinate bodies? 


(d) what policy should be followed for corporate bodies which change their 
names? 


Тһе LC.C.P. accepted the principle of entry under the names of corporate bodies 
but several countries voted against it, e.g., Denmark, Finland, Sweden and the 
Netherlands. The chief point of those voting against the principle is the tradition 
in many European countries of title entry for these works, and it was felt that to 
adopt the principle for all works of corporate bodies was wrong and that it 
should be limited to certain groups of material and to material where no personal 
author's name appears on the title page. Nevertheless, the principle can be 
regarded as internationally acceptable. ' 

To introduce some other form of beading after having chosen the general 
principle of entry under a corporate body is to introduce uncertainty both in making 
and using catalogues. Furthermore, the distinctions between bodies requiring 
name entry and those requiring place entry are always of an arbitrary nature. 
Lubetzky and Ranganathan have examined the principle critically, and Mme. S. 
Honore in her working paper for the I.C.C.P. urged complete rejection apart from 
its use in the entry of government publications. The I.C.C.P. accepted this 
recommendation. 


Subordinate bodies present the following difficulties: 


(a) there may be several successive steps in subordination, e.g. at the head of 
Lubetzky’s Code of cataloging rules: 
American Library Association 
Resources and Technical Services Division 
Cataloging and Classification Section 
Catalog Code Revision Committee 


(b) there may be confusion between subordination and affiliation; 


(c) some bodies which are subordinate have quite distinctive names and functions. 
‘Naturally in the case of affiliation it should be possible to ascertain this and 
naturally an affiliated body would not be treated as subordinate. 


There is a growing tendency to enter subordinate bodies under their own names 
and the problem is how to decide which subordinate bodies should be so entered. 
There are two schools of thought here—should the decision be made solely on the 
basis of the name of the body, self-sufficient names being entered separately; or 
should it be based upon the function of the body? The latter idea is the most 
favoured; i.e. if the body has been set up by the corporate body in order to carry 
out defined functions, then it should have direct entry under its own name. The 
І.С.С.Р. recommendation was that subordinate bodies should be entered under 
their own names unless the name implies subordination or is insufficient to identify 
the body, and unless the subordinate body is an administrative, judicial or legisla- 
tive organ of government. 

The change of name in a corporate body presents the same problems as the 
change іп a periodical title and here the I.C.C.P. ruling was that the heading for а 
work should be the name of the body at the time of publication of the work, the 
different names being connected by references, with the alternative of assembling 
all entries under one name when it is certain that the successive names denote 
the same body. 


Q. 8. You are preparing a reading list on an author or subject of your own 
choice. Give examples of complete entries for THREE different types of work 
you would include (these must be real books, though details such as collation are 
not required). Make clear the method of production (e.g., duplicated, printed), 
type of library, and nature of readership envisaged. 


Rather than give a specimen answer to this question I would like to comment 
on the way in which it could be answered and the major points required. First, 
however, there seems to be some conflict in the question’s wording; what is meant 
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by ‘three different types of work’? I don’t know and it may have put off some 
examination candidates. . Е | 

It would be best to answer the second part of this question first. All this requires 
is some such statement as ‘Extract from a reading list for first year plumbing 
students issued by a technical college library, duplicated on stencil duplicating 
machine’. (With thanks to a technical college librarian taking the examination for 
this example). Such a statement immediately sets the background for answering the 
first part. In this case the examples quoted will require very little bibliographical 
information, a reasonable amount of annotation with the emphasis upon suitability 
of the items for different stages of the course or different parts of the syllabus, and 
a clear guide to the location of the items in the library. This, I think, would result 
in a good answer and the principle is applicable to any type of library or any 
subject. First—set the scene; next—give the examples, making sure that they 
are in character; it would be pointless, for example, in the list just quoted to include 
advanced textbooks on the subject—introductory material only is required. 


T. D. Wilson, Assistant Lecturer, Newcastle School of Librarianship 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Final—Part 4(b) 


Now that library work with children and young people is to be given a place 
as an alternative subject for study in the new Final Examination, this would seem 
to be an appropriate time for an assessment of what is required from a candidate in 
this field. Perhaps in one way, this may even be a warning: children's work is not 
an easy passage through part of the examination structure. The syllabus expects 
a great deal of the candidate and any librarian who has not been in touch with 
children's books will find himself confronted with a tremendous amount of reading 
if he is to give himself a fair chance in the examination room. However, if it is any 
consolation, I would add that many students have found this to be a pleasurable 
experience. 

Looking at the December papers I was immediately struck by their apparent 
fairness and I thought this one of the most balanced tests for several years. Many 
of the standard aspects of children's work were given an airing; a knowledge of 
book selection methods, reading background, extension work, reference collections 
and school librarianship were all there in one form or another. Some of the 
questions were phrased in a way which might have trapped the unwary candidate 
rushing into an answer without careful reading, but no well-prepared student should 
have had much difficulty in making a fair attempt at both papers. In analysing the 
questions I have purposely given space to those which are not easily answered 
from textbook sources. 


FIRST PAPER 


Q. 1. Discuss fully the terms of the Kate Greenaway Award. How do the books so 
far selected for this Award compare with the Caldecott winners? 

The tail of this question carries the exam's first sting. Relatively speaking, the 
Kate Greenaway Medal is one of the youngest of the national awards and it 
should not have been too hard for any candidate to produce a competent answer 
on the conditions governing its presentation (L.A. Record, December, 1955) and the 
five successful illustrators to date, It is worthy of comment that the award is not 
necessarily given for a picture book but to an artist ‘who ... has produced the most 
distinguished work in the illustration of children's books...’. This has obviously 
been followed in the case of William Stobbs, who was awarded the Medal in 1959 * 
for two of his many contributions. On the other hand, Edward Ardizzone—an 
obvious first winner—Gerald Rose and Anthony Maitland have done their best 
work in picture book form. The fact that the prize has been withheld twice in 
seven years shows up the state of book illustration in this countr? in a bad light. 

Comparison with the Caldecott awards since 1938 is a much more difficult 
assignment. The only satisfactory way of getting to know children's books is to be 
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able to see and handle them, but until quite recently many of the American medal 
winners have only been available in the special collections held by several libraries. 
Even now that English editions are being published we are still deprived of the 
pleasure of enjoying the artistry of works like Make way for ducklings and Time of 
wonder, surely among the greatest picture books of any age, which have gained two 
medals for Robert McCloskey. The American medal is awarded specifically for a 
picture book and the list of Caldecott winners shows the supremacy of the Americans 
in this field. The twenty-four chosen books have a great variety of art work, media 
used, age appeal and subject matter and include representative work by many 
prominent artists, among them the Petershams, the Haders, Bemelmans, Duvoisin, 
Weisgard and Slobodkin. There can be no doubt of the ‘wholeness’ of the American 
books in which both illustrations and text are blended into the page layout. 
Criticism of artists is necessarily something of a personal matter, but all the 
British medal winners with their individual styles compare favourably with the 
Americans. Caldecott Medal Books: 1938-1957, edited by B. M. Miller and E. W. 
Field (The Horn Book, Boston, 1957) provides interesting information for the 
student. 


Q. 3. The short history of children's literature has shown that many of the worst 
features of an era are accented in the children’s books of each period (‘The 
unreluctant years’ by Lillian Smith). Discuss the accuracy of this statement, support- 
ing your answer by reference to specific books. 


А quotation presents its own problem in an examination, and more so if the 
candidate has not read the work from which it is taken. This one comes from one 
of the best critical surveys of children’s literature and it is quite reasonable to 
expect that it will have been read by everyone preparing for this paper. I do not 
feel that many answers would have taken an opposite view to either Lillian Smith 
or to Harvey Darton, whose entire book sets out to relate children’s literature to 
contemporary social and educational ideas. 


In discussing the statement the candidate might have made these points: 


(a) The Puritans and their ‘Good Godly books'—Janeways ‘Token . . г and 
Chear’s “Tis pity, such a pretty Maid as I should go to Hell’, in A Looking- 
Glass for Children. 


(b) The eighteenth-century Chapbooks, reproducing the contemporary manners 
and outspokenness in a form which was seized upon by children. 


(c) The dogmatic, over-religious moral tales which stemmed from the pens of 
Mrs. Trimmer and her followers. | 


(d) The wartime ‘Rewards’ of Brereton, Strang and Westerman, and the similar 
efforts of the 1939 war. It may be significant that Visitors from London and 
We couldnt leave Dinah, both written in wartime with contemporary 
themes, stand out now as two of the least successful Carnegie Medal winners. 


(e) The ‘kitchen-sink’ trend of the 1950s and 1960s. We ате now in the thick of 
this output of children’s books which are set in working-class homes, back 
streets and secondary modern schools. Townsend's ‘Gumble’s Yard’ is one 
of the more outspoken examples. 


Speaking of the best contributors to children’s literature, М. 5. Crouch says that 
they are ‘the ones who have disregarded the accelerated tempo of history and 
aimed at timelessness’. 


Q. 4. Compare and contrast the contribution made to children's reading material 
by the periodical literature published today with that published during the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. 


To give this question the full treatment the candidate would have needed to be 
familiar with the L.A. Pamphlet No. 8, 'Children's periodicals of the nineteenth 
century', by Sheila A. Egoff, as well as having a working knowledge of the almost 
inexhaustible supply of magazines available to the modern child. 

Perhaps this was a deliberate trap. Egoff says of the period: ‘The years between 
1880 and 1900 saw published a volume of magazines almost equal to the sum total 
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of those published from the beginning of the century to 1880. The majority were 
short-lived, and one looks in vain for one worth-while publication among them. 
(She might well be describing the 1960s!) However, Aunt Judy continued publica- 
tion until 1885 and the Boy’s Own Paper made its appearance in 1879. Both of 
these played their parts in the creation of the modern children’s book as we know 
it. The 1880s and 1890s were also notable for the emergence of the names of 
Newnes and Harmsworth’s Amalgamated Press which between them are responsible 
for much of today’s periodical literature. 


The Victorian magazine was cheap and provided many children with reading 
matter when books were beyond their reach. Today the situation is almost reversed. 
Libraries have made books available to every child, but many of them prefer to 
get their reading from poorly produced magazines and comics. Now we have few 
periodicals with literary merit and only the Elizabethan makes any genuine effort 
towards reasonable standards. The B.O.P. is still going strong but it is only a shadow 
of its proud ancestor. For the rest we have an odd mixture of comic strip, scientific 
fact and teenage ‘pop’ appeal, selling at sums varying from a few pence to two 
shillings each week. A complete answer would have mentioned the Hulton Press 
collection pioneered by the Rev. Marcus Morris; the factual encyclopedia-types— 
Knowledge, Look and Learn, Treasure, which claim to help the child in his school 
subjects; the multiplicity of titles like Boyfriend, Marty, Roxy and all the others. 
A few minutes spent in browsing through a collection of these modern children’s 
magazines. would be an eye-opener to any librarian who doubts their existence. 


Q. 5. Write a critical appraisal of the contributions to children's literature by 
(a) C. S. Lewis and (b) J. R. R. Tolkien. 


There is usually one question in the exam, which asks for a critical survey of the 
contributions made to children's literature by one or more leading authors. This 
should be an immediate lesson to any student who attempts Final 4(b) without a 
working knowledge of children's books. 

In one sense this paper was kinder, since neither Lewis nor Tolkien have made 
their particular marks by the quantity of their writing for children, and it is likely 
that a candidate who is familiar with one author will also have read the work of 
the other. This question would have appealed to me personally, although it was 
some relief to read the question a second time and realize that 3t did not ask for 
а comparison. 


Some comparison, however, would be inevitable when appraising the work of 
two writers who have so much in common. Both came to children's literature 
as experts in other academic fields; both have chosen to write fantasy; both write 
allegorically; both have created new worlds in which the fight between good and 
evil prevails. After all this has been said, it is possible to take a more direct look 
at each author. 


C. S. Lewis has written seven 'Narnia' stories which have been an unqualified 
success with most children. They have action, detailed setting, memorable charac- 
terization and are exciting and highly readable. It may be that the presence of 
child characters is one feature which has led to their great popularity. Tolkien has 
made only two contributions to children's literature, although his great work 
The Lord of the Rings must be included as one of those books which fit both 
worlds. (I have just seen an eleven-year-old girl read the three volumes in four 
weeks.) Appraisal has mostly to be made on The Hobbit, which is described by 
Crouch as 'an exciting story of adventure, a tragedy with comic episodes, a 
picaresque romance with strands of magic in it, an historical novel about the 
remote past which, by the author's craft, becomes more real than the present'. His 
other book, Farmer Giles of Ham, is much less successful, but it is interesting to 
note tbat its illustrator is Pauline Baynes, who was given the task of portraying 
Narnia a year later. | 


О. 7. Assess the value of fantasy in children’s literature as an aid to mental 
growth and development. Support your answer by reference to suitable books. 


The syllabus expects the candidate to have a working knowledge of child 
psychology and to be able to relate this to his experience of children’s books and 
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reading. This question ought to have been a fair test of his ability in this direction. 

The imagination of the infant school child is not particularly concerned with 
fantasy; his world is practical; it has to do with everyday problems, with doing 
things. He does not really go for fairy tales unless they help him to understand his 
own worries and help him to deal with them-—Cinderella might help a child to 
deal with the problem of being left out and unwanted—and then he asks for them 
to be repeated over and over again. At the same time he is not unduly worried by 
animals or toys appearing in human guise and performing human actions and he 
will accept books by Potter, Uttley, Milne, Helen Clare and Lily Mosheim, etc. 

The junior often turns from the practical world and enters the realms of fantasy. 
It is his first introduction to abstract form and books of fantasy give an extra 
dimension to his life; they help to push aside the boundaries of everyday living 
and encourage creative powers; they should exercise his imagination. Often a literal- 
minded child finds he cannot enjoy fantasy; other children find enjoyment sheerly 
by entering the world of enchantment. The junior likes folk and fairy tales. He 
sees the conflict between good and evil represented by the witches and fairy god- 
mothers, the overcoming of brute force by superior wit. He can appreciate modern 
authors who use traditional folk tale styles and themes for their writing. Andersen, 
Grimm, Lang, Perrault, Kipling, Nesbit, Travers, Godden, Lindgren and C. S. Lewis 
could all have been recommended here. 

Fantasy also plays its part in adolescence. This is always a time of uncertainty and 
until she finds her real place in the adult world the young teenage girl often makes 
a return to the ways and things she enjoyed when she was much younger. This is no 
doubt one of the reasons why teachers in secondary schools speak so often of the 
popularity of folk and fairy tales with girls in their lower forms. Books like the 
Oxford Myths and Legends series, Alice, Tom’s Midnight Garden, the Green 
Knowe books, even some William Mayne have been popular with this age group. 


SECOND PAPER 


Q. 2. Describe briefly the responsibilities of the various types of local authorities 
in regard to the provision of children’s and teenage library services. What со-орега- 
Поп is possible between these authorities and the various educational institutions 
in the areas they serve? 


А straightforward question on children’s library provision and аа 
which should have caused no difficulty. McColvin lists the provisions for all types 
of public library authority: 


(a) books for home reading (for all ages); 

(b) books and periodicals to be read on the premises; 

(c) reference materials; 

(d) trained and qualified staff to organize and administer the service. 


All these assume the availability of suitable accommodation within easy reach of 
children served by the authorities, although some modifications are necessary in 
small branches and rural areas served by mobile libraries. Modern developments to 
.be mentioned include parent collections, young people's libraries, homework rooms, 
etc. 

Co-operation immediately brings in the question of school libraries. Here there 
is no clear-cut picture and the amount of co-operation varies from place to place. 
In the case of counties, their close links with the education services make for 
natural responsibilities for school library provision and in many places they are 
called to administer libraries in county schools within smaller local authority 
library areas. Whatever the method of administration, it would seem essential that 
all libraries work in close co-operation with schools and institutes of further educa- 
tion, giving advice on stock, accommodation and the use of books. 

Many other forms of co-operation could also be mentioned: links with youth 
clubs, youth employment offices, teacher training colleges and courses, parent-teacher ` 
groups, children’s homes and remand homes are all valuable ways of extending the 
connection between book and reader. 
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Q. 5. Outline the progress in children’s library services in the United Kingdom 
during the past twenty-five years. What main factors have influenced this develop- 
ment? What progress would you like to see during the next ten years, and why? 


This question could be partly answered from textbook and periodical sources, 
but it also presupposes a familiarity with the two surveys carried out by the Y.L.S. 
in 1954 and 1959. It also calls for a wide knowledge of the problems of children’s 
libraries if future developments are to be adequately assessed. 


The formation of the Association of Children’s Librarians in 1937 undoubtedly 
gave a spurt to the slowly developing service to children, just as a year earlier the 
first Carnegie Award had encouraged the publishing of children’s books as serious 
forms of literature. After the static war period, the 1944 Education Act with its 
emphasis on new methods led to rethinking about school libraries. In 1949 the 
Memorandum on Work with Young People saw the first signs of co-operation 
between librarians and educationalists and also drew the attention of library 
authorities to the need for improvement in staff, bookstocks and accommodation. 
The North Western Polytechnic courses and the Youth Libraries Group week-end 
schools have all helped to train children’s librarians, but the two surveys showed 
only a gradual improvement and served to emphasize the uneven coverage of 
services among authorities. 


Any future progress obviously lies in the raising and levelling of standards 
throughout the country, particularly in the number of trained and qualified staff 
and the recognition of the children’s librarian as an essential member of the library 
community with the appropriate rise in status. Some form of full-time training 18 
badly needed and the recent appointment at Loughborough is the first step in this 
direction. It may be that the earlier onset of puberty in the modern child will call 
for a rethinking of the term ‘children’s librarian’ and greater attention will have to 
be paid to the needs of the teenager and young adult. Junior libraries have been 
planned as integral features of housing schemes and study rooms are now regular 
features. At the same time even greater co-operation between librarians and 
educational bodies will ensure that both public and school libraries develop to their 
mutual benefit. 


Q. 6. No school can fully implement an up-to-date educational programme with- 
out a library which is the centre of the teaching and all school activities. Discuss 
this statement. 


No one would quarrel with the sentiments expressed here, but any candidate who 
has visited schools and talked with teacher-librarians would have been able to say 
how much ground has still to be covered to gain the ideal. 


The entire question of the place of the library in the school has attracted a great 
deal of attention in recent years. Unfortunately most of the literature and training 
has been directed towards teachers who have the responsibility for the mechanics 
of school librarianship and whose enthusiasm is generally at its peak. The problem 
goes much deeper and concerns the entire teaching staff in every school. 


The place of books in education has never been realized so much as it is today; 
from the infant school with its classroom libraries children are growing up with 
books on every side. This should mean that the library has been recognized as 
the hub of the whole activity within the school, but it is not yet so. Far too often 
teachers are prepared to leave the library to the school librarian without making 
an attempt to incorporate its resources into their teaching. There is much missionary 
work still to be done and it has recently been suggested that less emphasis on 
administration and more talk of books is needed. 


Some candidates may have lost marks by their own short-sightedness on this 
question. Public librarians often take the misguided view that the school library 
has intruded upon their rights, and suggest that its only duty is to supplement the 
school’s teaching syllabus. Some have gone so far as to say that fiction collections 
or home lending have no place in school librarianship. This attitude entirely misses 
the point. The one thing which is important is the bringing together of child and 
book at every stage, and in connection with every aspect of bis school life. 

The new book Children and books, by J. A. Cutforth апа 8. H. Battersby, is an 
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interesting approach to books in the primary school, and there are often useful 
articles on these-matters in The School Librarian. 


D. Lomas, Area Children’s Librarian (Droylesden), Lancashire County Library 


HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Final—Part Жа) 


We have travelled far since those esoteric and often ambiguous questions of the 
early and mid-1960s. Every examination, in recent years, seems to have been an 
improvement, in this respect, on its predecessor. Perhaps the examiner was feeling 
well disposed towards those students still struggling for the bolt-hole of a Fellow- 
ship before the tide of the obligatory thesis closes over their heads. However that 
may be, these were, on the whole, well-balanced and very fair papers of which the 
conscientious student need have had no fear. I have a slight quibble over Q. 5 of 
Paper П, of which more later, and I would again remind the examiners that book- 
collecting as such still does not appear on the last syllabus relevant to this 
examination. 

There is, as seems customary, no clear-cut distinction between Papers I and II; - 
the history of printing appears on both. There is nothing on the history of the book 
trade, except for such historica] considerations as may be necessary to answer Q. 4 
of Paper II. There are no questions on the manuscript book or on pre-printing from 
movable types, nothing, except Schoeffer, on German printing, so that the student 
who concentrated on the fount of it all would have been disappointed; nor was 
there anything on American or Colonial printing. 


FIRST PAPER 


This paper seems to present no difficulties; in fact, it should have served to put 
the student in good heart for the slightly more difficult Paper II. 


Q. 1. What do you know of the development of (a) Greek type and (b) italic? 


Greek: Earliest known use in 1465, used in Fust and Schoeffer’s edition of 
Cicero's ‘Paradoxa’ and Sweynheim and Pannartz’s Lactantius. In both these, 
Greek types were used only іп a limited form, 1.е., for heading and quotations. 
Between 1465 and 1475 this limited use continued in works printed by Ulrich Hahn, 
Johannes Philippus da Lignamine and the da Spira brothers. Jenson cut a 
beautiful Greek type which was later to be ousted by the Aldine Greek. After 1475, 
books printed entirely in Greek appeared; the first was an edition of Batrachomyo- 
machia, c. 1474/5, probably printed by Ferrandus of Brescia. In c. 1475 an edition 
of Chrysoloras’ grammar appeared, thought to have been printed by Giovanni da 
Reno at Venice. This was an attempt at reproducing the contemporary Greek 
script. The first dated and signed book in Greek was an edition of the Epitome of 
Lascaris, printed in Milan in 1476 by Paravisinus. The fount used was the first to 
include an upper case Greek. Others followed, printed in Milan and Florence. 
Ratdolt included a complete set of Greek letters in his type specimen sheet of 1486. 
The next significant name is that of Aldus Manutius, whose edition of Lascaris’ 
Epitome was printed in 1495. Aldus used four Greek founts, all cursive, full of 
contractions and ligatures and singularly lacking in beauty. Contemporary with 
Aldus was Callierges, a Cretan, who printed four books in 1499 in a cursive Greek, 
superior to that used by Aldus. The Aldine Greek spread to many parts of Europe, 
particularly to France where it can be seen in the work of Badius and others, 
while Callierges’ Greek was used in Basle by Froben and in France by Simon de 
Colines. Yet another Greek was used by de Brocar at Alcalá in Spain for the 
printing of his Complutensian Polyglot Bible of 1514/17. This was an upright 
Greek based on a Vatican manuscript hand and vastly superior to the Aldine Greek. 
Garamond's Grecs du roi of the 1540s, produced for the Estiennes, were the ultimate 
development of the Aldine Greek. These surpassed all the foregoing cursive Greek 
types and were widely imitated throughout Europe. Tradition was broken by the 
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type designed by Wilson for the Foulis brothers in 1756. Baskerville, Bodoni and 
Didot also cut Greek types with varying degrees of success. Porson, a Cambridge 
calligrapher, designed a simplified.type of good design which was free of the 
customary contractions and ligatures found in cursive Greek types. This was still 
a sloping Greek, but now the capital letters were upright. A fully upright Greek 
was designed in 1850 by M. F. Pinder and copied by Image in 1894 and by 
Proctor in 1903, though the latter was based on the letter used by de Brocar. 
Twentieth-century Greek types include one by Weigand designed for the Bremer 
Press of Munich, Scholderer's New Hellenic designed for the Monotype Corpora- 
tion and Jan van Krimpen's Greek used by the Nonesuch Press in their Homer of 
1931. 


‘Italic: The first serious attempt to produce an italic face was that of Francesco 
Griffo da Bologna for use in the Aldine Virgil of 1501. This was inferior to its 
successor designed by Arrighi in Rome and used by him 1524/27 and later used 
by Blado. (Note that an upper case italic letter was not used until the 1520s.) 
Arrighi's type was to have a far wider influence than the Aldine italic. Granjon 
cut several italic types of which later italics are a development. 


Q. 3. How did printing develop in fifteenth-century France or Spain? 


FRANCE: Mention should be made of developments before movable types, i.e., 
xylography and jet en moule. Paris: Gering, Cranz and Freiburger (note their early 
use of roman and subsequent use of the lettre bátarde); Bonhomme; the horae 
produced by Dupré, Pigouchet and Kerver. Lyons: Le Roy; Trechsel and Badius. 
Other main centres of achievement were Rouen and Toulouse. 


SPAIN: Early religious xylographic printing. Indulgence by an unknown 
printer in 1473. Saragossa: Palmart; Flandro; and Pablo and Juan Hurus. Valencia: 
Early printing of the book of poems, Obres e trobes of Fenollar, c. 1474, by an 
unknown printer. Barcelona: John of Salzburg; Pablo and Juan Hurus; Spindeler 
and Brun; Rosenbach. Burgos: Fadrique de Basilea. Seville: Earliest native print- 
ing here c. 1477 at the press of Martinez, Alonso and Segura. 

Mention types used and describe the Spanish gothic. 


Q. 6. Sketch the history and influence of the private presses and comment on any 
two of them. 


The question does not specify presses in Britain, but the student who went 
wider than this might have found himself limited for time. Mention should be 
made of the major presses, 1.е., Strawberry Hill, Daniel’s, Kelmscott, Ashendene, 
Vale, Eragny, Essex House, Doves, Cuala, Golden Cockerel, Gregynog, and None- 
such, together with any of the minor presses of the student’s choice to improve 
the picture. Note briefly their influence here and abroad on commercial book 
production in the fields of printing, binding, typographical layout and illustration. 
In commenting on two of the presses, give dates of operation, most significant works 
together with their dates, people connected with the press, ie., printers, typo- 
graphers, artists, bookbinders, etc. 


Q. 8. Write notes on five of the following: Wynkyn de Worde; Richard Pynson; 
Christopher Froschauer; Peter Schoeffer; Simon de Colines; William Caslon: 


Of these, only one might have eluded the student. Froschauer is probably less 
familiar than any of the others. Froschauer, the elder of Zurich, d. 1564. A friend 
of Zwingli whose writings he printed under the punning imprint of the frog in the 
meadow. Associated with Protestant printing, he printed a great many religious 
works including the first complete Protestant Bible (6 v., 1524-29) and a monumental 
Latin Bible annotated by the reformed scholar, Conrad Pellikan (7 v., 1532-37). His 
edition of Stumpf's History of the Swiss Confederation which included some 4,000 
illustrations and was published in 1548.was a great success. He used a bastarda 
of the Upper Rhine type of which a later and better version appeared in Bluom's 
Ein Kunstrich buch von allerley antiquiteten printed by Christopher Froschauer 
the Younger in 1567. 
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SECOND PAPER: 


Q. 1. What are the main characteristics of Italian printing between the years 1467 
and 1500? 


After the introduction of printing from movable types in Germany, Italian 
printing was to become paramount. Here was the birthplace of romdn type begin- 
ning with the gothic/roman of Sweynheim and Pannartz which they used at 
Subiaco and their purer roman later used in Rome. Venice was tbe centre of 
greatest achievement. The first true roman type was used in Venice by da Spira 
from 1469, closely followed by Jenson's Venetian roman of 1470 based on the Neo- 
Caroline hand of the day. This was the first conscious attempt to free the printed 
book from being merely a slavish copying of the manuscript book. This type was 
to enjoy a brief but absolute period of dominance over all other roman types 
for the next twenty-five years. It was followed by the old face roman of the Aldine 
press first used in the De Aetna of 1495. Griffo designed a yet more pleasing roman 
for the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 1499. 


The second great development in Italy was the use of italic type first cut by 
Griffo for the Aldine Virgil of 1501, to be followed (1524-27) by the superior italic 
of Arrighi in Rome. Greek types were developed in Italy, starting again with 
Sweynheim and Pannartz and continuing with Philippus da Lignamine and the 
da Spira brothers. Jenson cut the first notable Greek type in 1471, which was later 
to be ousted by the inferior Aldine Greek. 


Italy can be said to have been outstanding in the field of book illustration in 
this period. Ulrich Hahn in Rome produced woodcuts superior in quality to their 
German counterparts. In the next decade, Ratdolt in Venice produced illustrated 
books of a high standard. At the end of the century, Florence was the great centre 
of the illustrated book. N.B.: the house of the Giunta. 


In Italy too was the first attempt at producing really scholarly texts under Aldus, 
who employed eminent scholars as editors and proof readers, in addition to his 
own scholarly editing. 


Italian influence was far reaching; roman, italic and Greek types spread through- 
out the printing world (though roman type never became popular in Germany). 
The most immediate influence was felt in France and the Low Countries. The 
popularity of the Aldine italic was such that for a time it threatened to oust 
. roman as a book face. Despite Aldus’ monopolies, it was widely pirated throughout 
Europe. By 1550 we see, throughout the printing world, a tendency towards better 
printing and more scholarly texts. 


Q. 2. Describe the various stages by which the high-speed mechanism of printing 
was made possible, and name any pioneers particularly associated with each. 


Events which should be included are: The Press: Stanhope’s improved iron 
press of 1800 which enabled larger sheets of paper to be printed and simplified 
the handling of the press by the use of levers. Koenig’s steam cylinder press of 
1810 which from 1814 was taken over by “Тһе Times’ Co, and improved. This 
increased the possible number of sheets printed per hour to rise from 300 to 1,100. 
Cope’s Albion press of 1823 enabled full pressure to be applied in a single pull. Its 
American counterpart was the Washington press of 1827. The platen press was 
used in America and introduced into England in 1866. 1848-65 saw various develop- 
ments of the multiple cylinder press which had been invented by Bacon and 
Donkin in 1813 and of the rotary press. Speed in this period rose to 25,000 sheets 
per hour. Typefounding: In 1822 Wm. Church invented a rapid type casting 
machine which quadrupled the day’s output in a typefoundry. Composition: In 
1872 Kastenbein’s composing machine first used in The Times office. Lines still 
had to be justified by hand and there was no means of distributing the type after 
use. 1886: Mergenthaler’s Linotype machine was first used to print The New York 
Herald Tribune. 1889: Lanston’s Monotype machine was first used but was not 
widely employed until 1897. Mention should be made also of the Intertype and 
Typograph machines and also the Ludlow casting machine. Stereotyping: After 
Ged's attempts in the mid-eighteenth century, the Didots took up the development 
at the end of the century. Experiments were also carried out for the Foulis brothers, 

| “г хіу 


who interested Earl Stanhope, who by 1802 had ‘further perfected the process, 
Electrotyping was a further development of this. 


Q. 5. What different motives have actuated famous collectors in forming their 
libraries? Suggest a possible example of each and comment on their respective 
collections. 

On reading the question one wonders whether some great truth has not perhaps 
eluded one. Book collectors of many kinds there have been and are, but this question 
concerns the motivating power behind these collectors. The majority of our greatest 
collectors have been men of considerable means and culture, some of whom actually 
inherited collections. Books were as sound a thing to collect as any other. Surely 
one might just as well seek the motivating power behind the collector of stamps, 
clocks or pistols? There were the obvious scholars, of course—men like Richard de 
Bury, Matthew Parker, Michael Wodhull, Thomas Grenville and Earl Spencer. 
There were the esthetes, the lovers of the book beautiful: Robert Harley, Rev. 
C. M. Cracherode, Roxburghe, etc. There was Thomason, the stationer, who became 
fired with the idea of preserving for posterity the ephemera of the Civil War period. 
There are the collections which reflect a marked subject interest; e.g., Sir Thomas 
Phillips who specialized in manuscripts, Richard Heber who was interested mainly 
in early and European poetry and drama and Michael Sadleir whose interest in 
 nineteenth-century literature led him to acquiring the finest collection of fiction of 
the period. Others, such as Henry Huth and Sir Hans Sloane, seem to have collected 
for collecting's sake. Then there were the buyers and sellers, e.g., John Bugford, 
T. J. Wise, etc. I am not sure that this answers the question as posed. The student 
who attempted this can take comfort in the fact that, whatever motives he chose, 
there is a vast list of collectors to whom they could be ascribed! 


Q. 6. Account for the importance of Thomas Bewick as an illustrator. Name 
the more important of his successors and write short notes on two of them. 


Bewick did not invent wood engraving but was the first successful exponent of 
the medium. Wood engraving afforded good texture and fine tone rendering which 
were impossible in the woodcut. His work was truly remarkable for its vigour 
and delicacy, his best work appearing in his books of natural history, e.g., his 
History of quadrupeds (1790), History of British birds (1797-1804), etc. His models 
were all originals, living or dead. His love of nature and the countryside he 
managed, with consummate artistry, to communicate in his illustrations. The rest 
of his work is lifeless by comparison. Bewick was an artist-craftsman who 
designed and cut his own blocks. His immediate successors, Rossetti, Millais, 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, etc., were, for the most part, designers only, their designs 
being engraved for them. At the close of the nineteenth century and in the twentieth 
century we see a return to the artist-craftsman, e.g., Shannon, Ricketts, Sturge 
Moore, Lucien Pissaro, Noel Rooke, Gwendolen Raverat, Eric Gill, Robert Gib- 
bings, John and Paul Nash, Eric Ravilious, Agnes Miller Parker, David Jones, 
Robert Maynard, Blair Hughes-Stanton, Joan Hassall, Claire Leighton, Reynolds 
Stone and others. 


\ 


Q.7. Examine the respective parts played by designer and cutter in successful 
illustration by wood block and account for the success of the medium in (a) the 
1860s and (b) the 1920s and 1930s. 


Outline the processes themselves and show the demarcation line between designer 
and cutter. From the earliest times it was customary for the artist to design the 
block and then to have it cut by a professional woodcutter (formschneider). Such 
artists were Durer, Holbein, Burkmaier, Altdorfer, Schaufelein, Cranach and 
Amman, to mention only a few. Artist-engraving started with Bewick, but towards 

the middle of the nineteenth century there was a return to the old dichotomy. The 
artists of this period designed only, their designs being translated into wood by 
such famous cutters as the Dalziel brothers and William Hooper. The twentieth 
century was to see a return to the artist-craftsman. ы 


In the 18605 photomechanical processes had not yet appeared оп the scene. 
ХУ dis 


Methods available, ie., lithography, mezzotint, aquatint, etching and steel and 
copper engraving, were all expensive due to the lengthy preparation involved. 
Woodblock had not this disadvantage. Its revival in the 1860s coincided with the 
group of eminent pre-Raphaelite artists to whose cult of medievalism it was 
particularly suited (list these). The 1920s and 1930s were the great period of 
the privately printed book. The first period of photo-mechanical ‘experimenting 
was over and artists, growing dissatisfied with the various photo-mechanical 
media, turned to woodcut and wood engraving as a means of peck illustration. 
(List the notable artists as in Q. 6 above.) 


Dorothy A. Harrop, Branch Librarian, ее County Library. 
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‘Working’ Párty Show Ше awareness: м this’ in their caütious: approach з 


the idea of entries being recorded in а. computer. Research would be 


needed before any sort of answer could be given on this point. If it could Ве... 


done it would represent a ыы breakthrough, but the bill would be 
pretty substantial. 


Fhe proposals relating to the National Central Library often parallel the ' 


suggestions made regarding the Regions, but before discussing them. I 


mends that public library contributions to the finances of the N.C.L. should 
amount to about 30 per cent of the total, the remainder coming from non- 
public libraries and a Government grant. As a corollary, the Trustees of the 


Library are invited to consider how non-public libraries can contribute more | 


realistically to the N.C.L.'s costs. At this point, the two reservations by 


’ must make it clear that the opinions below are my own. The Report recom- =. 


кз 


ж. 
tn 


Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Richnell have to be noted. Mr. Hutchings argues from >. 


the N.C.L.'s reliance on other libraries’ resources that local authority 
libraries should not pay doubly in money and the loan of their books and. . 


declares it to be an Exchequer responsibility to support the Library. He | 


demolishes the comparison between the N.C.L. and the Scottish Central. 
Library, insisting that the analogy is with-the Regional bureaux, and that if 


ment can bear all the costs of the National Lending Library for Science апа“. 


Technology, why cannot it meet the costs of the N.C.L. which mobilises ': е 


local resources into a national asset? : 

' Mr. Richnell disagrees with the Working Party's attempt to separate the 
N.C.L.'s functions into ‘national’ and 'local' aspects. It should be regarded 
therefore as a national responsibility. Further, he does not accept that 
public library contributions should be governed by statute, while those of 


-— 


p 


non-public libraries are to be arrived at on a different basis, since this | 


could, he feels, undermine the existing spirit of partnership between ап. 


kinds of libraries. He proposes contributions that are realistic, to be deter- . 


mined the same way for all libraries, while the basic responsibility for the 


N.C.L.'s support should lie with the Exchequer. Both reservations deserve 
-careful study, but Mr. Richnell's in particular is a reminder that partnership 


between all kinds of libraries is important and must be encouraged, and a 
demonstration of the dilemma that teases us all. 1$ the N.C.L. to have an 
assured income provided in a rather coercive fashion or to rely on increased ` 
contributions of a voluntary nature? Perhaps the solution lies in ie 


provision of capital and fixed costs coming from national funds, while ғ. 


realistic subscriptions, based on past running costs, could be charged to 
all libraries. However ‘realistic’ the subscriptions might be, it must be 
remembered that there is a difference between the commercial firm, which . 
exists to make a profit (with its library as a means to that end), and the 


learned society of limited resources financially which is far more of a 


‘lender’ than a ‘borrower’, and equity demands that the latter’s contribution 
in kind must be recognised as a valuable contribution. 

The penultimate recommendation. in this section proposes that Аве 
Trustees of the N.C.L. review their Charter ‘in consultation with the local. 
authority associations and other interested parties, with the object of . 
ensuring that persons acceptable to the local authorities, and other princi- 
pal contributors to the financial and other resources of the Library can be 
appointed to the Board and its Executive Committee’. To say the least, | 
think the wording is very unfortunate, implying that at present there are few 
representativés of local authorities to be found on the governing bodies of 
the N.C.L. in a strict sense this is so; there are no local authority associa- 


tion representatives on these bodies, but out of an Executive Committee of 
24 (as shown in Appendix DY local authority librarians number nine, and ' 


though they were not on the Committee as local authority representatives, 


= 


. the S.C.L. receives 50 per cent of its funds from the Government, then $0... 
should the Regional bureaux. He concludes by saying that if the Govern- ' 
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nd they: ‘could: undoubtedly obtain a hénna for a: local authority point of view. - | 


By contrast, there are only Яуе members of the Committee from academic 
bodies, three from the British Museum and two special librarians. If the 
М.С... Executive Committee make-up is to be altered, all three types of | 
libraries deserve equal representation, ! believe. Further, It is not clear 
whether the Working Party envisage local authority association representa- 
‘tives serving alongside local. authority librarians on the Executive Com- ' 


mittee, which could result in a disproportionate local authority ' presence’ — 


' on the Committee. 

The constitution of the Board of Trustees does probably ‘emphasise too 
much the Library's past connection with the Carnegie United Kingdom 
_ Trust, and there seems to be a case for widening the Board's membership 
to represent present trends more fully. ~ ` 

The Working Party end the section with the conclusion that they do not 
find the case for a National Lending Library for the Humanities proved. ` 
The- most cogent argument for this view is, of course, Mr. Richnell's paper 
in the Journal of Documentation tor December 1961. 

. in conclusion, if this report is going to be the basis of future develop-. 
ments in library co-operation, the way will be clear for much improvement : 
in standards of service, for which we can all be grateful. In places, as І have 
said, there seems to be an excessive tenderness for public library interests, 

and there is one omission that is more serious. Except for paragraph 17, 
which refers to the Regional Executive Officer, nothing is said about staff, 
a regrettable omission. The present standards of service from the Bureaux 
are determined by the experience, hard work and devotion of the Regional 


E Library Bureaux staffs, and in.particularthe Editors. These peopleareexperts : 


in a specialised field and deserve a clear recommendation that they Бе _ 
accorded salaries and status worthy of the work they do. There is no career 
as such in Regional bureaux work at present, and it is to be hoped that the 
Minister will note this omission and see that it is remedied. 
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WHERE SOME PLANS. ARE AFOOT: A REPLY то; MR. Е. Е WILKIRSON* . 
` -by Jim Davey’ 


When war is declared we know that many people will get hurt. When a new 
syllabus is introduced we again know that suffering will result. When the 
new syllabus implies a radical change in the methods by which it must be 
studied, then it's a dead certainty that many students will get caught in the | 
‘pipeline’. Perhaps | was more aware of this than anyone else in the country, - 
for you can't organise correspondence courses and deal with hundreds of 
letters from isolated students without learning something of the próblems 
that beset students. . : 

So it was that in July.1961 1 went to the А.А, Education Committee with 
a plan for introducing a new programme of courses for the new syllabus, 
together with the formal warning that without: such courses many students 
would be left without any means of guided study. We now know that at that. 
meeting the decision was taken not to offer соигѕеѕ---апа 1 think this 
decision was the right one. This was not because they had no faith in the 
courses, but because the very nature of the new syllabus made full-time 
study the desirable norm. 

Ў The production of new correspondence courses is not an easy thing: it 
takes a long time to recruit compilers and editors, and it takes even longer 
to get the notes drafted, edited and duplicated. Our present prices are _. 
based on long runs and thousands of students—to offer a whole range of : 
new courses for the transitional period alone would indeed render them 
uneconomic. . 

And so to Mr, Wilkinson and his broadside. It hurt and it will go on hurt- 
ing until this pipeline Is cleared, until the day when everybody goes happily 
to school, when the world knows that a career in British librarianship is as 
good as any teaching career ang there's no question of anything but a two/ 
three-year course. 

But what of the present, saa the partly qualified? In the August 1962 i issue 
| mentioned the part-time clas$es to be organised by the schools and the 
ways by which.other classes may be set up. The A.A. L. has considered . 
further the needs of such students and it is now possible that existing- 

. course notes may be offered as guides to those who possess certain parts 
of the present Registration and who will want some assistance with.their 
remaining papers in the new syllabus. The plan is notas yetfinally approved, 
and in any case students will not know whether they are well and truly in the 
pipeline until after the December 1963 results have been published. 

We also hope that our Examination Supplement will take on a new look 
—8something close to reading aids in the new papers; possibly the begin- 
nings of a new series of А.А. L. Guides. 

‘There is also the possibility that individual courses may be offered in 
some of the.specialist papers in Final Group С. We are working іп close 
touch with the schools and we will consider the need to supplement their 
provision. So far the schools have shown an interest in every paper in this 
Group; this does not mean that each year all the subjects will be covered, 
but by proper co-ordination a comprehensive programme could be offered. 

These things, Mr. Wilkinson, will not clear the pipeline in a fortnight, but 
| hope that we shall not тешен in silence’ the раша that eee а. 
birth. 


ж Mr. Wilkinson wrote in the December 1962 issue. 
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WRITING, ABOUT. SCIENCE: a review by „Адеп 2: 


THORNTON, 4. L., and TULLY, В. Lede! Scientific books, libraries and. | 
collectors: a study of bibliography and the book trade in relation to science. - ` 
2nd ed. The Library Association, 68s. (515. to members), 1962. 
What a pleasure it is to meet again one of-our own Association's best 
selfers. Received on first publication in 1954 with acclaim by many distin- ~. 
‘guished reviewers (including Professor Andrade in Nature and Мг. B. С. 
Vickery in this journal), the work was reprinted in 1956 and is now issued in 
a revised second edition. It is a sign of the times that the price to members 
‘has gone up from 18s. to 51s., but the revision has been thorough and there ` 
are over 120 more pages, with a bibliography nearly doubled to about 1,100. 
items. The work is worth every penny of the price. 

The authors, modestly, do not claim to-have done more than provide a 
bibliographical history of general science. The first six chapters describe 
the literature, with brief notes on authors, from the ancient times to the. 
nineteenth century. Then follow chapters on scientific societies, periodical 
literature, scientific bibliographies, private libraries, scientific publishing 
and bookselling and (public) scientific libraries of today. 

The bibliography which follows is an excellent one and ‘lists the general 
histories consulted with the more important of the footnote references’. It 
is in alphabetical order, though in two cases anonymous works'are entered : 
under titles which give the forenames George (Stubbs) and Joseph (Black) - 

- of the sclentists written about. The footnotes are where they should be— 
at the bottom of each page and not, irritatingly, at the end of the chapters. | 
Few misprints were noticed but Needham's second volume of Science and ^ ~ 
Civilizalion in China is not 1856 (p. 2) and the last footnote on p. 16 has found. 

: its way to be the first on p. 17. In the bibliography it Is a pity that Mellon's 

Chemical Publications is shown as 2nd ed., 1940, whilst in a footnote we get . 
correctly the 3rd ed., 1958, Parke's Guide was not a reprint in 1957 (р. 354) | 
but a full revision as suggested on p. 254, and E. N. de C. Andrade (p. 319). . 
should be, da. But these are minor matters which can be put right in the 
reprint which will soon be needed. The seventeen illustrations have been . 
nicely chosen—there are five more than in the first edition, and this reviewer , . 
is pleased to see the delightful engraved title-page of Galilei's Dialogo as a Eon 
frontisplece—a work he brings out io show as.one of the few treasures of >” 
-his own library. 
As with other recent ББ ад» of the Association, the physical form 
of the work has been greatly improved in this edition. The-book should be . ~ 
on the personal shelves of every librarian who has an interest іп man's . | 
. scientific heritage, and without a doubt it should be in every library. 
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"WRITING ABOUT SCIENCE: a comment by J. Beckett 


The new Nelson series British Men of Science has produced conflicting ` 
reviews: W. L. Sumner wrote in Nature of 29th December, 1962 (A); and 
Martin Green in the Observer of 16th December, 1962 (B). ү 
(A) ‘This new series of monographs... is to be welcomed. Three have ^ 
appeared, and sixteen more are planned for the future. The three volumes’ ` 
which have now appeared augur well for the remainder of the sertes.' 
2 (В) ‘This whole series is radically misconceived; we сап only appeal to 
Sir Gavin de Beer to change his mind now, before the next sixteen volumes, 
one by pompous one, stalk ponderously forth from the press.’ 
(A) ‘They should have a wide vogue.’ 
(В) ‘No one wants these books. Not a soul will read them.' . 
(A) ‘Among other uses they will prove useful In background reading for > ^» 
sixth-form science and arts students, ‘elementary, texts for university ^^ 
students тезш science and its history, and excellent introductions to tha - 
\ ы - ` 49 
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history aha methods of: ‘science for the intelligent adult ШЕТТЕН to hder- 
stand his world in terms of the progress of science.' 

(В) ‘Short and authoritative enough—thisis the point—to be boughtin com- 
plete sets by school libraries; and there they will stand, in unruffled, unread: : 
dignity, while the real books beside them get dog-eared and broken- 
backed and are replaced.’ е ' 

The three titles published are: Bailey, Sir B.: Charles Lyell; Manson-Bahr, ` 
Sir P.: Patrick Manson; Armitage, A.: William Herschel. 

The history of science is пома professional discipline to the academic, 
and a source of interest to the general reader. A Chair іп the history and 
philosophy of science was established at London University in 1957. We | 
may expect, to find, therefore, that the literature is on two levels. The 
Language of Chemistry, by J. P. Crosland, is purely an academic study of the 
systematisation of chemical nomenclature; it was originally submitted as a 
thesis in the University of London. in The Watershed, Arthur Koestler 
relates the scientific achievements of Johannes Kepler, and, using the’ 
astronomer's life as a background, makes his study appeal to the layman 
and non-scientist, who is not spared the scientific reasoning and calcula- 
tions involved, but is carried along by the intensity of the writing. 

The Nelson seríes covers the 'biographical aspect'. In the work on 
Herschel it is well written, but forms a separate chapter, leaving the section 
‘Contributions to astronomy’ as a survey of his achievements ‘as they are 
set forth in the papers which he read from time to time to the Royal Society’ 
This makes the pattern of the book admirably clear and straight forward, 
but does not invite the general reader in the way Koestler does. A definitive 
work on Patrick Manson has already been written by Manson-Bahr and А|- 
cock: The Life and Work of Sir Patrick Manson, 1927. In the series under re- 
view, both the works on Manson and Lyell include trivialities which add little 
to the ‘biographical aspect’ and hinder the account of the ‘scientific achieve- 
ment’. Interest іп the history of science will be not created by the ‘easy’ 
writing that is found here. 

Nelson claim that their series is written by ИНЫЕ, ала W. L, Sumner 
welcomes the number of Fellows of the Royal Society who will be authors. 
Now the history and philosophy of science is a unique discipline, and 
embodies 'objectives, techniques, and criteria wholly different from those 
that obtain in the sciences', as Professor N. R. Hanson pointed out in his 
presidential address to Section L (History and Philosophy of Science) of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science in December 
1961. The analysis and description of achievements in scientific develop- 
ment or by individual scientists need the care and imagination of an 
historian. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY 

Internal Examining 

іп the minutes of the Committee of the Kent Division of the Association of 
‘Assistant Librarians there is an item, 3(d), referring to a motion by the 
А.А... Council relating to possible proposals for internal examining by 
library schools. 

This item, taken in conjunction with a motion at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Kent Sub-Branch, seems to indicate that such internal 
examining may be a distinct possibility in the near future, although no 
proposals on this topic have been presented to members by the Library 
Association. 

| would be interested to know if.any further information, or concrete 
proposals, are available on this topic, which is one of considerable import- 
ance to the profession as a whole and one, | feel, which should be aired in 
public before any decisions are taken. 

P. MELLISH, Bexley Public Library 
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E No Confidence i in 1 the Vote 


As one who considers it grossly unjust to vóte against people of ‘whom | 
know nothing, | resent уёгу much being accused of apathy. | am not apathe- 
tic in not voting | іп A.A.L. elections; | am trying to be fair to the candidates, 
Next year | will just vote for the first nine names on the ballot paper regard- 
less of who they are, Will you think that an improvement? 
©. А ' р 
Incidentally, if you wanted to make your magazine unreadable you have | 
certainly succeeded. The basic design is splendid but that sans-serif type . .» 
is really impossible. It just produces eyestrain. 
RICHARD SAXBY. . 


| P.L.A. 


The Private Libraries Association, which is an international society of 
book collectors, have a vacancy on their voluntary staff for a List Editor, to 
run the free Exchange Scheme for books and periodicals among its mem- . 
bers. The Exchange Scheme is the private equivalent of the institutional 
British Natlonal Book Centre. The List is issued quarterly, and postage/ 
stationery expenses will be paid. 
The Association also welcomes clerical and professional assistance in 
other fields, but regrets that no payment is made for such services. x 
Prospective helpers are invited to write to me at the address below. 
“А. б. WILSON, Hon. Secretary, Private Libraries Association, 65 Hillway, 
London, N.6. ` . . `,. 


This Journal | 

Own ир! Who's been feeding handfuls of pep pills to the staff of the 
Assistant? When the first glossy new issue of 1963 slithered from the 
protective covering of the L.A. Record | thought for a moment that the post- 
man had delivered the man-next-door's science fiction magazine to the 
wrong address again—an impression that was heightened by the futuristic- 
looking cover. 
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А quick perusal of the contents reassured me that itv was a library Ioui 
however, and also revealed that some of those shop-soiled topics of 
professional chat had received.an early spring-clean. Taken all round, this 
was a seven league-booted stride in the right direction, but that bizarre 
cover still worries me--the more I look at it the more it reminds me of a trick 
photographic sequence of an orange about to enter total eclipse. 

COLIN DYSON, Swinton and Pendlebury Public Library 


May | congratulate you on the imagination and initiative that have gone into- 
the design of the latest issue of the Assistant. For too long now, we have had 
to put up with a most drab-looking periodical, and |, for one, welcome this 
most happy change. The one criticism | have to make, if | may be allowed, is 
in the use of sans-serif type face throughout. This gives a rather cold and 
mechanistic appearance to the pages, and 1 feel that a serifed type face 
would have been preferable. 

Apart from this you have achieved a most enjoyable. result—particularly 
in the cover design! Thank you. 
PETER J. AINSCOUGH, Swinton and Pendlebury Public Library 
Who's been feeding рер pills to the staff at Swinton?—Editor i 


| have just received my copy of the Assistant and | feel | must hasten to 

congratulate you on the new cover and layout—it is a real tonic to look at! 

The extra expense involved has certainly been worth while and goes along 

way to show students what cam be done. . 
The Assistant is now a periodical of which we can all be proud. 

NORMAN SAUNDERS-WHITE, Dorset County Library i 


| have just read my Assistant Librarian for January and would like to say that 
| like the new cover and design. It shows that the A.A.L. is up-to-date and it 
will probably appeal to your younger readers more than the old one. 

The only thing that seems to be slightly at fault is that the type inside 
doesn't seem to be very easy to read. | found the shiny paper and smaller 
type than last year hard on the eyes, although perhaps this was due to the 
fact that | was reading it fairly late at night, after a day's study. - 
PAULINE O'HARA, Blackburn Public Library 


Two fairly hearty cheers for the Assistant's new look—and may that miser- 
able blue colour never be seen again. The new cover design is bright and 


. attractive—but oh! those heavy, fat, shaded capitals. Couldn't they һауе” 


remained in the nineteenth century? The old Gill Sans shadow was toler- 


- able, so why not a Gill without the shading? 


‚ The new type, margins and general layout inside are осіне: but one 
or two more sub-headings would help the 'solidness' of some of the pages. 
Overall verdict—a definite change for the better. 

JAMES W. GUMBLEY, Stafford College of Further Education 


Contributors to this issue: 


` W. Tynemouth is Deputy City Librarian of Newcastle-Upon-Tyne and a 


-— * 


Past President of the A.A.L. F.L.A. 


‚Р, D. Pocklington is Borough Librarian of Bebington in Cheshire. F.L.A. 


Peter Caldwell is on the staff of the National Central Library. A.L.A. 

Jim Davey is. оп the staff -of the National Central Library and is the . 
A.A.L.'s Education Officer. F.L.A. Е 

L. L. Ardern Is Librarian of Manchester College of Science and Tech- 
nology. F.L.A. 

J. Beckett is on the staff of the Library of шашына College of Science and 
Technology. 
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ADVERTISE—OR DIE 


Before the war, when it was В to go to almost any seaside son for 
a holiday without committing a major act of faith by ordering the milk for 
your return, when there was enough sand to go round, when the cricket 
ground looked like one and not like an overflow.from the Corporation's car 
park and when the sun actually shone the whole time, it was customary to 
perform a ritual when buying an ice-cream. It was usual to begin the rite 

_ by walking through the sand or over the pavement in bare feet; since the | 
sun was invariably blazing, this involved getting burnt or breaking into a trot. 
Whilst thus in motion, it was necessary to watch out for the ice-cream man, ^ 
who would be wearing a peaked cap and white coat. In the classical cases 
he too would be in motion, on a tricycle the front of which was the ice-box. 
To be absolutely correct, he would be coming towards you on the other side 
of the road. Without looking in either direction, because it wasn't necessary, 
'you would run across the road to a point some twelve feet in front of the 
ice-cream man, halt and hold out your hand with your penny in it. The proper 
words were "Ст І have a ice-cream please mister?’ You had no fear of 
following this procedure because round the three visible sides of the ice- 
box were painted the words 'STOP ME AND BUY ONE’. 

Today it's different; they bring itto your door in tarted-up wagons, playing 
interminable jingles with which they wake you or the children so as to be 
sure of selling it to you. It comes out of a machine in an endless dribble 
which the operator chops off with a guillotine. When he's got your money— 
hardly ever any change from sixpence—the contraption roars off, leaving 
your ice-cream tasting of diesel oil if you are stupid enough to stand 
around waiting for the exhaust to hit you. 


P 


~ Aha, the Editor is obviously a romantic spending what remains of his life 
in a welter of maudlin recollections, divorced, or at least in process of 
becoming so, from reality. You may well be right; itis not easy to establish 
the real and the imagined. Certainly the sun didn't shine all the time; there 
were undoubtedly many fatal accidents caused by children running across 
the road without looking and there must have been occasioffs when the 
ice-cream man was anything but pleased to be stopped—possibly just after 
he had remounted his tricycle after serving the last customer, Nevertheless, 

the slogan was there: STOP ME AND BUY ONE. 


Libraries, in general, have suffered throughout their history from lack of ' 


definition; lack of character if you like. Librarians likewise; in literature and 
visually the librarian, with one notable recent exception, has been the butt 


, of the comedian, the stuff of melodrama. Society sees us as obsessed with 


1 


our fines, our date-stamps, our grubby novels and our pale, withdrawn 
countenances—we don't have faces. All our girls have glassés, all our men 
dirty necks. Why can't they see us for what we are—dynamic adventurers 
conscious of our debt to the community, alert, intelligent, well-informed and 
respected. 

Who laughed? Not me, honest. Well, just a little one maybe. ‘Man is the 
only animal that laughs and weeps, for he is the only animal that is 
struck by the difference between what things are and what they ought to 
be.’ So perhaps we should сту. | 

He might not claim originality for this, but Edward Dudley once told how in 


‘the earlier part of his career he was a Readers’ Adviser, On the desk he had 


а placard which simply said, above or below his name: DISTURB. МЕ. АП. 


Readers' Advisers, of course, want to be disturbed; most of them possibly 


- don't look as though that is what they want and in default of anything else 


the reader may not realise it either. There are other slogans, and other 
occasions; the important thing is to leave neither the library user nor the 
librarian in any doubt where the other stands. Every ice-cream man knew 
what he was for. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 7 
A symposium, edited, by Philip Colehan 


Whether we like it or not, we are lumbered with many. depressingly ugly - 
old public library buildings which were built to last, and last they will. ' 
Nothing much can be done about the architectural appearance of such 
placés, but dreary insides can be transformed into clean and attractive 7. 
libraries fit to compare with many contemporaries. Heavy bookcases | 
can Бе lopped, tiles removed or covered, floors sanded, dark stained wood- 
work cleaned, clutter removed, walls painted in bright and gay colours— 
these and other simple improvements help to give a library an inviting ` 
appearance.” 

Fortunately, there are an increasing number of new libraries being built 
and many senior librarians have considerable experience-in fitting out 
new buildings and converting old ones. We see photographs and read 
descriptions of them (and even manage to visit some), but what is lacking 
is more informed comment such as that offered by the present Editor of the 
Library Association Record in the occasional ‘Library Buildings’ issues. 

іп library furnishing what are the ‘best buys’ and, perhaps more impor- 

: tant,-what are the worst? There is a large body of virtually untapped ex- . 
perience which if it could be channelled would help to eke out the limited 
finances available for library building and, if honestly given, could avoid the ^ 
repetition of expensive boobs. For this.issue of 7he Assistant Librarian five- 
contributors were asked to comment from their varied experience on furni- 
ture and furnishings in libraries: they are a County Librarian, a City Librarian, « 
a Special Librarian, a County Chief Assistant and a Consultant Architect... 
It is hoped that more libraries will be encouraged to pool their experience `` 
of planning, equipping and furnishing libraries in future issues. . 
PHILIP COLEHAN - 


м 


Furniture and Fittings—I 
'H. K. Gordon Bearman comments on some of the sacred cows. 


This contribution to the supplement is expected to represent the county 
‘library angle on library furnishing, but there аге in fact no peculiar charac- 
teristics about furniture for county libraries as distinct from any other kind 
of public library. The only difference is a quantitative one in that the county 
library building programme during the next five years will be the major part" ` 
of the country's library building programme. An analysis of this programme 
reveals that the counties will be concerned with a number of large-scale | 
projects in the £100,000 category and innumerable minor works within the , 
£10,000 to £50,000 bracket. This means that a lot of library furnituré is going ` 
to be purchased during the next few years, and the suggestion was that this 
should be "А Buyer's Guide to Library Furniture' to assist the operation. : 
| am not prepared to do this, | find the idea of a ‘Which?’ hunt distasteful 
and repugnant. Any self-respecting librarian who knows.his job would 
treat such sales talk with the disdain usually reserved for T.V, commercials. 

There is no final judgment or opinion on furnishing, design and interior 
decoration—there are only fashions which are transitory and constantly: , 
changing. It is a mistake to be too solemn or serious about furniture be- 
cause it is movable and replaceable, and subject to personal whims and 
changing fashions. It is, after all, a matter of taste and we are usually too 
polite to be over-critical of the ‘ghastly good taste’ of a librarian colleague, 
except out of his hearing. 

We should first of all be grateful that the dead hand of library furnishers' 
is now relaxed. It was always a mystery to me as to what was the peculiar 
significance of a ‘library chair’ or a ‘reading table'. The suggestion was that . 

-one's anatomy underwent some peculiar change upon entering a library . 
and therefore required special treatment when in a i position for 
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the purpose of reading. One can readily understand the significance of a 
dentist's chair or a barber's chair—but a library chair—no. 

At least librarians have learned this lesson, but in their enthusiasm to be 
‘modern’ and to celebrate their release from tradition, they now lash their 
way through the most expensive furniture catalogues seeking the bizarre, 
the exotic and the unconventional. The basis of selection is afeflection of 
their mental attitudes. We have the ‘spindly minded librarian’ who has a 
penchant for chairs and tables which would match the gaitered legs of a 
bishop. Then there is the librarian ‘square’ who favours the severity of the 
right-angle and the cube. In contrast there are the romantic ‘boudoir boys' 
(and. girls) who go for comfort and atmosphere regardless of purpose ог 
cost. All these things we have seen and wondered at. 

_An alternative process is the 'one-upmanship' technique. You dash 
round the countryside visiting as many new libraries as possible, cribbing 
ideas and noting names of contractors and then incorporating the best 
ideas of each in your own ultra-modern masterpiece, producing an overall 
effect which is mid-way between a supermarket and a beauty parlour. The 
most effective gambit at the present time is to introduce the Scandinavian | 
'itch', but it may well be that in time to come when librarians travel farther 
afield, we shall have libraries furnished like the Brighton Pavilion. After all 
the Prince Regent was the first to demonstrate ‘one-upmanship' in interior 
decoration, and very well he did it too. | 

№ would seem to me that in our chase after modernity and variety, we аге 
in danger of overlooking the basic requirement that furnishing, should be 
related to the use for which it is intended. In simple terms the task is to 
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йан а library iid not to create a library showroom. This ЗА keeping 


in our minds a.clear idea of the purpose and function of each department or . 


room and relating the furniture to it. For instance, the reference library 
should look like a reference library—the furniture should be purposeful not 


casual, it should be comfortable but not somnolent, it should be disciplined : 


b&t not severe, This over-all impression can only be achieved by continually 


having in mind the purpose of the reference library, and identifying oneself `, 


with the people who are expected to use it. 


The user of the reference library enters it with an entirely different in- E 
tention, and in a different frame of mind from the magazine or newspaper | 


reader, and this difference should be reflected іп the general atmosphere 
which is created by furnishing and decoration. No textbook and no furniture 


catalogue is likely to assist this process, and a wise librarian will be at - 


pains to consult with the staff responsible for any particular department as 
being the best qualified to assess the style of furniture most suited for the 
purpose, On a visittoanew library, the reference librarian, ruefully surveying 


the exotic furnishing of his department, remarked to me by way of explana- ` 


‘tion, Ч don't know what possessed the chief when he ordered this stuff!’ 


We knew the answer to that one, but didn't like to tell him. Library furnishing ` 


has become a major topic these days, producing catalogues, brochures, 
colour transparencies—and supplements, and we are in danger of being 
` diverted from a common-sense approach by the ‘furnishing philanderings' 
` of our colleagues, sometimes with disastrous results—l never thought to 
see an ultra-modern garden seat in a converted Tudor barn, but 1 did. 


It is impossible within the scope of this article to deal in detail with all. 
departments of modern libraries, but as the lending library is usually the 


most used and is more often than not the predominating feature of county `- 


м 


branch libraries, a few thoughts may not come amiss. If we apply the test . 


of ‘what is the attitude of mind’ of the average user, we shall find that it is. 
‘self-service’. Whereas at one time libraries were exceptional in this tech- 


nique, it is now popular practice—except that we do not provide wire bas- - 


kets. The characteristic of this ‘self-service’ technique is that itis quick and’ 


efficient, and is encouraged by mechanised processes at the 'in' and 'out! | .- 


counters. This applies equally to shops as well as to libraries. | think we `; 


should reflect upon how far we should encourage this attitude. The library 


is traditionally a place which has slowed down the tempo of living, giving - 


opportunity for discernment and reflection, and it would seem that this 


attitude should be encouraged. It is important that the speed and efficiency ` 


which is increasingly evident at library counters should not pervade the 
library itself. Quite apart from staffing considerations, there is considerable: 
merit in keeping the service points with their clacking photo-chargers and, 


conveyor belts out of the library. The furnishing of the lending library can -> 


have a decisive influence in slowing down the tempo, and a deliberate. ' 


_ attempt should be made to create a leisurely atmosphere without detracting 
from the efficiency of the service. It isa mistake to provide chairs ina lending 


library which would look more at home in the office of a business executive, ` | 


or to provide ‘lean and hungry tables’ which have their rightful ріасе іп the 
canteen. 


One needs to have a flair for this kind of thing—some librarians have it’ | 
and some haven't. Happy is the librarian who recognises that this is not ` 


his particular forte, because he will have the good sense to delegate this 
responsibility or seek advice from a good architect or interior designer. 
We should recognise that women often have better judgment in matters. 


of colour and materials than men, and a librarian does пої lose caste by - 


recognising this fact and acting accordingly. This is one aspect of librarian- 
ship which cannot be learned from textbooks, but which comes from a 
sensitive and imaginative approach. It is notunlikely that a librarian who is a 
business-like and efficient administrator will lack these very qualities 
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- because they are out of character, and his very, efficiency may blind him to - 
his inaptitude to deal with this particular problem. The problem offurnishing 
is one of those (rare?) occasions when the chief librarian does not always 
know best and warped ideas are as inimical as warped timber to good and 

| wise library furnishing, and as difficultto eradicate as the death watch beetle. 

Я In matters of taste the education of librarians is as fallible as*the Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams-—‘Everyone carries his own inch-rule of taste, and 
amuses himself by applying it, triumphantly, wherever he travels.’ 


Furniture and Fittings—ll | 


W. Best Harris outlines the planning considerations in parts of Ply- 
mouth Central Library. 


Shelving. (1) All the shelving in the lending library was made to fixed centres 
of 8in., 10 in. and 13in., the amount of shelving allocated to each size being 
decided after a survey of the existing stock. This was done forthree reasons: 
(a) for economy; (b) to avoid the untidy appearance which usually accom- 

» panies adjustable shelving; (c) to ensure the maximum shelving capacity. 
These objectives have been achieved, though a ‚ centres would have been 
preferable to 8'in. centres for fiction. 


Comment | 

The great potential weakness which has emerged in this system of fixed 
';- ^ shelving is that it precludes any future major rearrangement of stock; thus 
| the fiction must always be shelved т its present. position. 
, Shelving. (2) The local history library has wall shelving from floor to ceiling 
.  (11ft.2in.). This was done in recognition of the fact that a large part of the 
(оса! history stock would be relatively inactive. This ‘inactive’ stock is 
shelved as a duplicate sequence in the upper half.of the shelving. 


T. 





RESEARCH ROOM : PLYMOUTH CENTRAL LIBRARY 
Photo: Tom Molland, Plymouth р 
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- Comment’ ‘ | 
This method of sheing where the height did not permit dalles is success- . 
ful and could well have been extended to the reference library with the 
appropriate increase in shelving capacity. 

Shelving. (3) All shelving in the Reference Library rests on cupboards, 

raking the bottom shelf 1 in. 8 ft. from the floor. 

Comment 

This has provided a considerable volume of siage space for current . 

periodical files. 

Shelving. (4) All new branch libraries have been equipped with Soft wood. 

shelving. This permits regular repainting. | 

General comment 

When constructing shelving for the technical sections. of atl reference 

and lending libraries considerable allowance should be made for the hous- ' 

ing of current periodicals and files. It seems evident that lending libraries 

must carry many more technical жаа іп the future. 

Some fittings and furniture 

(1) Display units built into shelves, especially where of pegboard, are 
effective not merely for the display of books but of potted plants, etc. 

(9) Upholstered settees and easy chairs with low ‘occasional’ tables аге 

very popular. The backs of island settees can be fitted with 'Shelving,. 
especially in the children's libraries. 


Reference study tables 

The. original ones at Plymouth were single-seaters with a surface area of 
42 in. X 27 in., providing underneath book storage space. A much more 
economical ийй now being Ша is for two seater tables with surface, 
area of 54 т. x 27 in. 


Floor coverings 
Cork squares used in reference, study and reference rooms have achieved ` 
the objective of reduced noise. The tiles are susceptible to stiletto heels,- 
however, and the cleaning of the surface requires very careful attention. 
Terrazo areas and stairways have been most unsuccessful wherever they 
have been used. They crack, chip, hold dirt and when approached from cork 
or lino tiles are dangerously slippery. Never have terrazo on floors—lava- 
tory walls yes! 

Heavy lino tiles in the lending library have fared very well against traffic. | 
from a'1,000,000 issue. They, too, are slightly susceptible to stiletto heels. PN 
particularly if allowed inside counter areas. 


Wall coverings 
. . The occasional use of wallpapers in different areas of all departments is 
~ most effective: They сап be changed cheaply' and quickly. Washable wall- 

. papers in canteens are also effective. An extensive and expensive mural in - 
the central children’s library has the disadvantage of permanency. The most: : 
important principle to be laid down with the opening of a new building is 
that it will be redecorated at regular intervals.-Thus at Plymouth the central 
library is redecorated throughout every five years. 


Furniture and Fittings—1H 

J. C. Hartas looks at the problems and ИИ of special 
libraries. : 
There are many well- conceived and well-run special libraries in the United | 
Kingdom, but there are very few well-furnished ones. However, аз the idea - 
of having a library at all becomes less novel, as the library's contribution . 
to the work of the organisation grows, and as general working conditions ' 
become more and more pleasant, so enlightened organisations аге becom-' 

‚ ing more willing to make their libraries attractive. as well as useful to their " 
employees. | à | 
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PLYMOUTH CENTRAL LIBRARY 


REFERENCE LIBRARY DESK AND PERIODICAL RACK 


Tom Molland, Plymouth 
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‘ments, nor those so special as to be unique (e.g., the N.L.L. or tne чолп 


Rylands Library); | limit my remarks to the libraries of industrial, and 


commercial concerns, and of research and government bodies. 

Even then, it is difficult to.generalize, because these vary so much in size 
that whilst the largest resemble public libraries, the smallest resemble 
ordinary business offices. They also vary greatly in intention, because their 
parent organisations are engaged on all sorts ої different activities. Thus 
ina fundamental research establishment the-library is principally a centre 
for serious and concentrated study, whilst in.an engineering works it is an 
information store which helps with practical problems and keeps the 
professional employees up to date with developments in. their subject- 
fields. The position of most special libraries lies between these two extremes, 


and it is with such libraries that this brief article is concerned. 


К is important to remember that the special library is simply one depart- 
ment among many. Special library buildings are rare, and most libraries 
must use accommodation and fittings provided tor general office, labora- 
tory.or workshop use. у 

Itis perhaps more important still (especially if you work in one) to remem- 
ber that most special libraries are subject to change, simply because the 


; parent organisation is itself likely to undergo all kinds of organisational 


changes, to expand, or contract, or split, or merge, etc. Business, industrial 
and research premises are built nowadays on a modular principle to impart 


^ a physical flexibility to meet these situations—this modular principle should 


be used as far as possible in the construction of special library furniture. 
The special librarian must consider mobility as well as flexibility, however. 

It ‘is quite wrong to assume that, in an organisational rearrangement, the 

management would always consider the library as an immobile department. 
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They will prefer fo move fifty tons of library rather than fifty tons of installed: ` 


apparatus, whether it be production plant, laboratory rigs, or office accoun- 
ting machinery. 


Ali this adds up to a need for furniture which can be rearranged. or movad 


to a new location without too much difficulty. 

- «One way in which the larger special libraries differ greatly from public 
and other libraries is in the large amount of work done inside offices—on the 
"phone or through internal mail—rather than in personal contact with thé 


library user. Information bulletins, accession lists, bibliographies апа ` 


translations may be prepared, periodicals may be circulated, new company 
reports may be distributed or even edited before printing. This means a 
large allocation of space for offices and considerable thought on office 
furniture and equipment. 


if you work in a special library and become involved in a refurnishing 


scheme, you should do six things. First, read all you can about special - 
library furniture—references 1-5 provide a start. Secondly, search the litera- _ 


ture on other types of library—public, university and college—for any ideas 
which may be useful to you. This is rather a large task, but | have recom- 
mended a minimum number of references (6-13). Thirdly, you should read 
' with discrimination some up-to-date books on interior design (14 and 15), and, 
fourthly, on office furnishing and equipment (16). Fifthly, you should visit, 


and examine critically, as many newly furnished libraries as you can, and . 


sixthly, you should look at interior designs in city stores, offices, restaurants, 


etc., where a very rapid revolution, both zsthetic and functional, is taking = 


place, and where some of the most advanced ideas are to be found. 


You will then be fairly well-briefed to meet the architect, administrator, | 
furnisher or other person responsible for the fitting out of your new Шау; 


The following abbreviated notes may be useful: 


1. Shelving. Arrangement affects whole ‘feel’ of library. 
Alternatives: 


(a) Along walls, with reading space in centre of room. à | | 


(b) т concentrated stack at one end of room (U.S. practice). 
(c) In bays, with reading space in each bay, to afford some privacy. 


~. 


Оп the whole, wood shelving imparts a scholarly, and steel shelving x 


a businesslike atmosphere. 

. Requirements for shelving for specíal libraries 

(i) Strong construction and pleasing design. 
(ii) Easily rearranged in new runs, extended, etc. 


(iii) Fire-resistant. (The comparative resistance of wood and steel is >. 
still a matter for controversy. If you have a Fire or Safety Officer, . 


ask for his advice.) 
-{iv) Light in colour (see 8 below). 
(ә) Should allow use of really firm book supports. 
(vi) Fully adjustable shelves. 


(vii) Able to carry bold bay and shelf guiding (e.g., cork inserts in head- 


boards, shelf label-holders). 


(МІН) In small libraries, should allow for replacing certain shelves with 
vertical filing pockets, sloping shelves for periodicals display, small- 
reading or writing surfaces, shelves with fitted dividers, etc., as 


required. 
(ix) In large libraries, special shelving for special materials should be 
`+ available. 
(x) If shelving must stand in a concentrated stack, it should be without 
`. backs, to help air and light to circulate and to permit shelving of 
over-size materials. It should be SUPR braced er tied to compen- 
sate for loss of rigidity. 


`2. Periodicals display. Most commercially available che provide for display . 
of oneissue only. Many librarians think that three or four recentissues shoulti 
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office desks by Abbess — 


This new series of office desks offers styling in. 
the modern trend, with functionally efficient 
features, at an economical price. 

The desk illustrated above is Pedestal Desk: Model LC.8750, 60” x 30” x og" high. 

` -Left hand pedestal with 1 shallow and 2 standard drawers and polished pull-out slide. 
Right hand pedestal with 1 shallow and 1 deep drawer mounted on 
patent suspension guides and pull-out slide with inset plastic tray. í 

· Auto-locking to both pedestals. Full length rear panel. | 
Top with 52 rear overhang. Legs with levelling adjusters. 4 
Ргісе, іп " Abbesslaq'' natural mahogany finish 
£28,15.1. including P.T. free delivered in England and Wales. 

This desk is one of a series of seven models, 

Please raquest our Linear 'C' brochure. 

| Abbott Bros. (Southall) Ltd., 

Abb ess . Abbess Works, Southall, Middlesex, 


Phone: SOUthall 6961. 
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also be at hand because users do not necessarily visit the libraty regularly. 
Display -methods include— ` 


(a) Sloping, stepped racks, with long wooden or glass-panelled fronts: | 


or metal strips to support periodicals. 
(b) Racks as (a), but with each current periodical resting on a hinged 
flap which lifts up to reveal recent issues. Usually in steel. 
: (c) Racks as (a), but with a number of flat shelves from floor to waist-level, 
where recent issues are filed flat. 
(d) Racks as (a), but with a shallow flat shelf between each 'step' for recent 
issues. 
(e) Bookcases of conventional design, but with extra shelves and with 
one or two removable sloping shelves at chest height in each case for 
display of most important titles. Remaining titles shelved flat. 


(f) Pigeon-hole filing (not really display) with periodicals lying flat, or . 


standing upright in folders, in each labelled pigeon-hole. Very com- 
pact. 
3. Tables. ' 
1. Choose light, but rigid plain designs to B.S. 3044, 3079.. Avoid elephan- 
tine 'library' type. 
2. Many good designs are metal framed. 
3. Most readers prefer small individual tables— —can be үр анаа together if 
space pressing. 
4, Choose apronless design, with legs as near corners as possible (chairs 
: A easier to stow and withdraw). 
5. Avoid splay legs, so that tops will fitflush when tables are put together. 


6. If possible, provide low (2 ft.) tables for readers of current periodicals | 


(use with lounge chairs—see 4 below). 
7. Specify scratch- and burn-proof tops. 





ATOMIC ENERGY RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT, HARWELL 
Photo: U.K.A.E.Ae А : Ы 
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. Choose light, but rigid, plain designs, to В.5,:3044, 3079. 

. Consider. metal frames. 

. Avoid exaggerated splay on legs, to facilitate stowing and withdrawing. 

. Most readers prefer chairs with arms. Ensure arms will stow below 
table. 

5, For readers of current periodicals, consider lounge-chairs (with low 
backs—to discourage ‘snoozing’). - 

5. Counters~-needed in'all but the smallest libraries. 

1. If large, make in sections which can be re-arranged. 

“9, Do not ‘build-in’ elaborate specially-dimensioned fitments for staff 
use, because systems may change. Specify under-counter shelving 
and cupboards only. 

3. Staff counter should be at desk height (2 ft. 6 in.) so that special’stools 
are not needed. А 9 in. over-shelf at front of counter provides right. 
leaning height for customers, allows unobtrusive supervision of 
library and keeps customers' books away from staff's work-in-hand. 


6. Storage equipment. Most special libraries hold large quántities of pamph- 
lets, patents, company reports which: 

(a) Must be easily filed and withdrawn without damage. 

(b) Must be easily traced, using clear indicators. 

(c) Must be protected from dust. 

(d) May need to be locked away for commercial ahd similar security 

reasons. 

The following steel furniture i is commercially available: 

(i) Conventional four-drawer filing cabinets. These are handy but — 
space-consuming. May contain vertical filing units. 

(ii) Lateral filing units, in which vertical pockets are suspended from 
rails. Supplied in 7-ft. units, these take up only half amount of floor 
space required for (i) and look most businesslike. | 

(ii) Deep shelving units with fully adjustable shelves and fully adjust- 
able shelf dividers (slots normally employed) to provide narrow- 
interval support for documents lying on their fore-edges. 

(іу) ‘Compact’ manually or motor-operated shelving where shelving 
units are packed close together either several thicknesses deep or 
side by side like books on a shelf. Units are on castors or rails. 
Another type is like a massive bank of deep filing cabinets. Expen- 
sive and usually built-in, but the last word in space- saving (micro- 
copy apart). (15) АУ 

7. Partitions. Partitioned offices make r re- arrangement easier. 

Partitions should be ceiling-high if possible, to eliminate 'back-room' 
noise. Use glass panels between workrooms and reading-rooms— Venetian 
blinds then provide a compromise between seclusion and accessibility. 

Partitions are also useful in an Information Office (4) and for making study 
' rooms and carrels. A self-contained expandable office or study room with 
its own built-in but interchangeable furniture and partitions has been 
developed in the U.S. and looks promising for smaller special libraries, (16) 

Use acoustic covers or partitions for staff telephones in or near the 
reading-room, 


8. General furnishing and décor. lf in a special building Or permanently 
settled, floor materials and coverings are a conventional library problem. 
' [n other premises, use carpet or carpet strip (both removable) on main 
routes within quiet areas. 

Try to avoid creating an overall appearance greatly different from other 
offices, otherwise library will be regarded as a special 'sanctum’. 

We live in a sunless climate, so colours should be light to keep the light 
in circulatfon. Use dark colours only for contrast, М using anything but 
simple pastel shades, seek, and respect, expert advice, 5 
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zo e ` RECOMMENDED: READING ^ 
1. HILLIGAN, M. P., ed. Libraries for research and industry. Special Libraries 
Assoc., 1955. (Includes. а bibliography of 83 references.) 
2. 'Planninig the new library’ (series), Special Libraries, 1958 to daie (An ; 
invaluable review of new special libraries in the U.S.A.) 
3, Library Association Record, vol. 63, Feb. 1961. (This issue describes some | 
University libraries, and the library at A.E.R.E., Harwell.) 
4. MOTE, L. J. B. New Technical Information Division building at Thornton. . 
Research Centre. As/ib Proc., vol. 14, Jan. 1962, pp. 11-18, | 
5, ASLIB. Report of Aslib Meeting on Planning and Equipment of Special 
Libraries, April 1946. 
HM 6. Library Journal. Architectural issues, published on December 1stof each 
. year. 
7. MEVISSEN, W. Buchereibau|Public Library Building. Essen, Ernst Heyser. 
1958. (Text in German and English.) 
8. Pioneer, published quarterly by Library Bureau of Remington Rand. (A 
review ОҒ new U.S. libraries.) 
9. BLETON, P. Furnishing small public libraries. UNESCO Bulletin for ; 
Libraries, vol. 16, Nov./Dec. 1962, pp. 273-95. : 
`10. Library Association Record, vol. 62, Nov. 1960. British public brary 
^ buildings number. 
11. Royal Architectural Institute of Canada Journal, vol. 36, no. 4. E in 
_ A Canada today. 
12. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. London and Home Counties Branch. Design 
in the Library. 1960. 
18. LANDAU. T. Library furniture and equipment. Crosby Lockwood & Son 
Ltd., 1962. E 
14. BLACK, M. Public interiors. Batsford, 1960. ` 
15. GREEN, L. W., ед. /nteriors book of offices, New York, мшш Publica- 
tions, 1959. 
16. INSTITUTE OF DIRECTORS: Better offices. 1961. (This is an excellent, 
: up-to-date summary, with extensive bibliographies.) 
r 17. HILL, F. J. The compact storage of books: a study of Аме and: 
equipment. Journal of Documentation, vol. 11, Dec. 1955, pp. 202-16. | 
18. METCALF, К. D. Compact Shelving. College and Research Libraries, 
Vol. 23, Mar. 1962, pp. 103-11, 
19. LEWIS, C. Library use of modular Furniture. Library Journal, үр! 77, Ist 
Oct. 1952, pp. 1602-3. 


_ This article is published by permission of the Managing Director of the 
Reactor Group of the United Kingdom.Atomic Energy Authority. 


Furniture and Fittings—IV 


David Rock contributes notes on design fundamentals from the 
architect's point of view. Т 


There is often a great danger, emphasised by the existence of this supple- 
ment, that a building's furniture, fittings and furnishings are considered 
separately from the actual buildings; OK-we've-got-the-building-let's-see- 
what's-got-to-go-in-it approach. They are an integral part of the overall 
design problems and decisions and should be considered from the outset. 
Quite apart from intelligent self-interest, it is essential to employ ап. 
architect to interpret the user's wishes. No other person Should be able to” 
help you more and a good architect will always save his fee many times over.” 
A brief is supremely important: right at the beginning the librarian has to 
work hard at deciding how the library is going to work and what conditions | 
must be fulfilled. -. . А = 
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hardwearing Country House 

sisal carpeting 
. and it costs less than 30/- a square yard. Here's carpeting that costs 
‚ а third of the price of ordinary Woollen carpets, yet lasts four 

times as long. Exciting patterns, gentle shades and exclusive 

modern colours. In 3 weights and 79 exquisite colour blends and 

shades. Country Cord, Country Weave, and Country Bouclay. 


Handwoven designs available in squares, lays perfectly and can be latex 
backed, widths up to [08 inches, normal despatch within 48 hours. 
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THE SISAL CARPET 


FOR MODERN EFFECT 
. Write for full details and samples — 


. BOYLE & SON, SOVEREIGN STREET, LEEDS | 





THE MU LTI FOLD BOOKCASE 





Robustly constructed to the high standard of all Galt's bookcases, this ''MULTIFOLD'' Bookcase 

with its patent folding action surpasses all previous designs in this field. Thirty-two shelf capacity 

with the books held in place Бу shelf, lip and plastic covered crosswires. Mounted on castors. Four 

double- sided wings each 4 ft. I in. x 2ft. Lin. x 2ft. 21 in. When closed overall-—4 ft. | in. x 
2 ft. 9 in. Selected hardwood frame. Natural polish finish. 


Carriage Paid Each, 268/- пес 


Send (ог our free 1963 illustrated catalogue of school equipment and apparatus 


JAMES GALT & COMPANY LIMITED | 


Dept. A.L., Brookfield Road, Cheadle, Cheshire, Tel.: GAT 8511 
Toyshop and showroom: 30/31 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.l. 
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Cháracter is an 'indefinable thing to be remembered in all 266151515. 
although it is more the architect's responsibility than the user's. A library | 
is a place for leisure and restraint, a sense of repose, somewhere slightly 
monumental but not staid or stuffy; it is no place for ШЕ ог сһеар 


| contemporary ideas. 


* Simple surroundings and a broad treatment are the best aids to the right 
atmosphere especially on floors and ceilings where simplicity can unify ` 
much of the colourful untidiness of books and fittings. The ceiling is the. 
only part of an interior which can remain completely bare, even of lighting. 
Further unification will be gained if all the fittings and furniture are of the 


' same style or atleastthe same material; also the number of materials should 


be limited especially to natural materials rather than patent. А library where 
all the walls are covered by books can be very boring; some relief and con- : 
trast is necessary either in the form of к surfaces or in the shelving: 
design. 


It is the small items which tend to set the tone, and money spent on the : 


. best quality door handles, light switches, light fittings, lettering and chairs 


is never wasted. Another tone-setter is art. A painting, mural, sculpture, ' 
even a very good large- scale wallpaper will give the right atmosphere. 1: 


believe’ museums and libraries should be combined so that the pottery and. 


geological specimens, the .stuffed animals and sailing ships could be 
amongst the shelving runs, being mutually beneficial. 


Any new building or alterations should be cost planned, Insist on your 
architect working with a quantity surveyor. This will mean the available 
money can, at the sketch design stage, be allocated to the right things, - 
shared out in the best manner and kept even after tenders have been ob- : 
tained. Floor covering is a good investment, for instance, and the maximum . 
money should be spared for this. Then again it is often wasteful to spend 
money on noise absorption; things like acoustic tiles and ribbed panelling- 
are luxuries when the library and reading room are separate. Money saved 
by using a: good softwood, rather than hardwood, for shelving might be 
better spent on providing comfortable chairs. | must emphasise it is not 
necessary to provide expensive finishes to walls and ceilings. Far, far better" 
to plan alarge mural with the money saved by using bare concrete walls, the 
mural being more beneficial than a panelled wall. | 

Space is the most luxurious item, nothing seems more expensive, It is. 
prudent to plan the largest possible space and economise on fittings and | 
finishes, for these can be altered or added later more easily than a building 
canbeenlarged. High ceilings are also luxuries especially with 6-ft. shelving. ~ 


- Fittings which can save space are therefore important so that, for instance, 


revolving bookstacks like those | designed for the Bumpus Bookshop in. 


. Baker Street would be worth-while because three times as many books can 


be got into the floor area. 
Convertingian old library presents different problems but the same basic 

principles stand. It is wasteful to strip away perfectly good mouldings and 

flooring simply because they are out of date. Better to accept the existing 

style and try to quietly master it by ашна good new fittings and spending 

money ona modern tapestry, 

. Very briefly taking elements of the Intertor. 


Floor : there are several new floorings which have Been designed to take 


. those stupid stiletto heels but 4-5-mm. lino on a good base is satisfactory 


and better than a PVC floor, unless it is the pure PVC or, better still, the 
rubber-backed Bulgomme flooring. Do not laugh at the idea of marble . 
floors. Langley (London) Ltd. import a very good large'tile consisting of 
broken pieces of marble in cement. The white is better than the other 
colours. Tiles are excellent for underfloor ш. which | believe is a must 
for libraries.. 
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Ceiling: there is a lot to be said for softwood boarding, but this is the 
most likely place for the actual structure to be used satisfactorily. Plaster is 
preferable to most acoustic tiles or boards of any kind, although 8 ft. x 4 ft. 
plywood sheets can be attractive, 


Walls : as the most likely background for books and readers' walls should 
be kept simple; plain wallpaper can be used as all papers can now be made 
washable. Hessian-covered pinboards, blackboards, murals—possibly by 
local art students—can all be successfuly used in the right places. Large 
scale palladio wall-papers which are almost murals are marketed by the 
Wallpaper Manufacturers Association. 


Windows: Venetian blinds are cheaper than generally imagined; Sunway 
have a refined type but all makes seem satisfactory. Reasonably heavy cur- 


. tains are worth a lot in humanising interiors if maintenance costs can bear 


it. They should be full, not skimpy and should reach from floor to ceiling. 


Bookshelves, Display and Exhibition Units, Periodical Stands: much thought 
and money can be spenton buying or designing fancy fitments. Good straight- 
forward designs by your architect should cost less, especially if there is 
some amount of repetition. An exception is shelving, especially industrial 
shelving. Remploy softwood shelving is cheap and simply designed. Savage 
& Parsons Spur brackets with your own softwood shelves will look good but 
the advantages of using cheap shelving must be balanced against the 
desirability of having all the library furniture ofthe same design and material. 


Tables and Chairs: There are many good tables—a cheap method, inci- 
dentally, is a standard door on a metal frame, Chairs are the one piece of 
standard furniture you must buy, as itis difficult and expensive to have them 
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BUMPUS BOOKSHOP, BAKER STREET, W.1 


Photo: Alfred Cracknell 
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specially: а. Thisi isalsothe one e piece КҮНІГЕ ге whieh can success- 
| fully Бе in a different style from the other fittings. A library is aleisured place . 
in which to browse ‘and seating is a vital piece of equipment interspersed/ ‘ 
with the shelving as at Bumpus. Low tables can be multi-purpose, serving.. 
as benches, tables or exhibition-stands as required. In some ways benches 
are better than chairs because they encourage readers to sit but not to stay. 

i do not know of any good English furniture and fittings designed purely 
for the library, nothing to compare with the German EKZ; Scott Smith come 
nearest—Cheam Library has recently used their range. Conran аге an ex- _ 
cellent gimmickless firm from whose standard ranges much could be used . 
for the library. 

A lot has to be done whether the challenge is an old or a new library. i 
Given a good architect, an interioris only as good as the client and the brief. 
It is salutary to note that in an article on libraries last year Architectural’ 
Review could not find sufficient decent examples and had to resort to book? ' 
shops for a more useful and spirited approach. 
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Furniture and Fittings—V. . з, : M" | Уз. P 


dohn Jones reviews а recent publication. 


LANDAU, T.: Library furniture and equipment. Crosby Lockwood, 25s., 1963. 
The intention of this book was a good one. According to the jacket, it 'lists 
and describes all the present-day equipment and furniture required in.-: 
libraries, from index cards to micro-equipment'. In the past such informa: 
tion has not always been easily available and it has been necessary both for > 
\ practising librarians concerned with equipment and for students to make 
| their own collections of the catalogues of manufacturers and suppliers. .. 
Mr. Landau, in his introduction, is careful to point out that his book does: 
not eliminate this necessity and this is. certainly true if only pecause no 
prices are quoted. 
He also rightly absolves himself from blame for the ugliness of many 
of the items illustrated and in doing so he touches upon the most depress-_ 
ing aspect Br this book. Page after page reveals photographs of аорте. 
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Have you heard about 
the quiet. success of 


MORRIS RUBBER FLOORING? 


Morris РЕ tiles ake the ideal flooring 

^ for new and modernised libraries—not only 

for their redüction of noise (second only to 

, deep pile carpeting) but for many other 

reasons ... including low cost, easy cleaning, 

' long life and the full range of contemporary 

‘colours and designs available. Morris rubber 

je are already achieving a quiet- success 

‘libraries all over Britain — ak your 
меш for full details. 


The two types of Morris tile mainly installed 
in libraries are “Greyhound” (plain ог 

' marbled designs іп a wide range of colours) 
апа “Confetti” (four standard designs and 
colour: combinations). . 


_ MORRIS: RUBBER isis by courtesy RR the Penhill Library, Swindon: А 
INDUSTRIES 

HIGH. ‘ROAD - BYFLEET . SURREY . 
LIMITED — i | 


Telephona:: Byfleet 4565114. Telegrams: Rubber; ‘Byfleet 
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whose hideous and ЕТЕНЕ design (if the word "desig can be isodi in 
‘this context) makes them fit only for a museum of librarianship, to be 
exhibited as a ghastly, warning. | have visited a number of new libraries 
around the country and | am delighted to say that none of them housed: 
these monstrosities. Instead the librarians and architects had found attrac- ` 
five alternatives on the market or else had themselves designed many of the 
fittings, and the fact that some alternatives which are available in this 
country find no place in this book is one which considerably reduces its — 
value. 
Mr. Landau's selection offirme s seems somewhat arbitrary. Are we really : 
expected to believe that the only chairs suitable for use in a library are made | 
by Libraco Ltd., or the only lightfittings by Luxfer Ltd. ? Why, in the sections . 
on shelving systems, are there no mentions of, for example, Lundia, scott 
Smith, String, Tebrax, or Vizusell? 
Equally serious are the total omissions of many items about which ' 
librarians сап be expected to seek information. | checked upon a number of: 
items which have interested mé in my job during the past twelve months; |; 
amongst those for which | could find no mention are photo-charging 
equipment (though the Recordak microfilmer, equipped for this purpose, is 
illustrated as a microfilm reader and camera without reference to this use), 
punched cards, plastic tokens, issue cheque-books, pin-on lettering, self- 
carboning stationery, book boxes, padded envelopes, xerographic equip-. 
ment, addressing machines (especially for the reproduction of catalogue : 
cards), and gramophone record library equipment (apart from cabinets). · 
These omissions are difficult to justify and make the book suitable only ' 
for librarians capable of using it with considerable discretion. They will 
find much information that is of value and will appreciate the general index 
and the list of manufacturers and suppliers. But the student, who may not 
have easy access to a collection of catalogues, should realise that this book 
fails to justify the claim quoted at the beginning of the review. е 
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THE NEW SYLLABUS AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES* by L. с. Patrick | Е 
Introduction | 


Discussion of the likely effects of the new éducational proposals of the 
. Library Association is both necessary and urgent. Some of the many im- · 
plications involved are discussed in a paper! presented to Aslib on 26th - 
óvember 1962. For this present talk, of limited length, it is necessary to 
deal with fewer matters selected because of their outstanding significance. 
: 4 ` vi 
Syllabus . 
The main point here is the extent to which не provisions of the Library . 
Association are adequate to equip staff for work in special libraries. In 
order to consider this, let us take an actual advertisement which has been . 
selected as a pattern of what an advertisement for a special librarian should 
contain (Figure 1). It shows far more understanding of special library needs . 


THE WELLCOME RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


. Applications are invited for the post оғ, 


LIBRARIAN 


at The Wellcome Research Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent. 
Applicants must be chartered librarians and preferably graduates 
in Science or Arts and should be between 30 and 45 years of age. 
Previous experience in librarianship is essential and as the library 
covers biochemistry, bacteriology, virology’ and immunology, 
knowledge of one or more of these: subjects’ and of languages 
would be an additional advantage. The library serves a large 
number. of graduates in varied disciplines and the post is of 
exceptional interest and opportunity. Salary in accordance with 
age, qualifications and experience. `- 


Application forms and further information may be obtained 
from the Senior Personnel Officer; The Wellcome Research 
. Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent. 





Figure 1. Advertisement from Daily Telegraph 22nd January 1963, 
than many others. Permission to use the advertisement for this purpose is 
' gratefully acknowledged. Certain of the requirements are as follows: 


'Applicants must be Chartered Librarians" 

One.is satisfied that anyone completing the new syllabus, who has also 
the practical experience required for registration as an A.L.A., would be fully 
familiar with all the normal procedures and basic duties of librarianship taken 

M in a general sense.] The significant feature of the advertisement is that it . 
does not end there; the implication being that Chartered Librarianship, as , 
recognised by the Library Association, is regarded as insufficient. 
| 

'Preferably graduates in Science or Arts. 

The Library Association Council has decided to exempt graiis от . 
the Part ! (Intermediate) Examination. No less a person than a former. 
President of the Library Association has referred to the present provisions 
regarding graduates in the following terms: 

‘A misguided set-up indeed, which is ünlikely to attract graduates to the. 

career of Librarianship. It must be remedied without delay .'? 

A number of Heads of Schools of Librarianship are knbwn to agree that- 
the position is unsatisfactory.? We are all aware of the need to attract more 
graduates into the library profession, particularly science graduates so far . 
. as special libraries are concerned. We do need to look at the position o 
% - 7R 


graduates again and the rejected syllabus, containing it is believed some 
combination of both Part | (Intermediate) and Part II (Final) Examination 
requirements, would seem to offer a better solution so far as the effective 
education of graduates in librarianship is concerned. Doubtless the present | 
proposals are simpler administratively. The rejected syllabus, which hasnot ` 
been published, may, however, have been preferable from an éducational 

viewpoint. | 

‘As the library covers biochemistry, bacteriology, virology and immunology, 

knowledge of one or more of these subjects and of languages would be an 

additional advantage.’ 

The Library Association provisions here are as follows: 

1. Five passes in the General Certificate of Education of which one is 
English Language and two are at advanced level as pre-entry quali- 
“fications. 

2. List C papers of the Part I] (Final) Examination covering ‘Bibliography 
and Librarianship in a Special Subject Field’. 

3. The one foreign language, or a science, at G.C.E. ordinary evel 
required for Registration. 

The G.C.E. subjects offered by,the University of London? are extremely 
limited in range compared with the requirements of special libraries. No 
'’ provision is made for any of the subjects mentioned in the advertisement. 
The various fields of engineering, metallurgy, pharmacy and many other 
subjects of industrial importance are not represented atall. The 'A' level pre- 
entry qualification will also be avoidable so long as the Entrance Examina- 
tion lasts. Again the List C papers of the Part I| (Final) Examination do not 
'seek to test subject knowledge as such' although some background know- 
ledge is to be assumed. Itis not believed that this latter requirement will be ~ 
adequate to, meet many of the day-to-day requirements of those working | 

in many special libraries. Further, the one foreign language at 'O' level as 
an optional requirementis avery low minimum requirement fora professional 
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азаа: in the еле Bray field. The Gee Association should Ж 


actively encourage yourig trainees to equip themselves for work in special 


libraries by acquiring as much subject knowledge and linguistic abilityasis `. 
possible with particular reference to the field'in which they work; present. 

policies i in this respect can hardly be called vigorous. Fortunately, the way И 
ig open for the Library Association not only to encourage such additional . 


study but also to give formal recognition to if by awarding the fellowship 
to those who, as a preferred alternative to the Thesis, can show subject 
knowledge and/or linguistic ability to some appropriate standard. By such 
" means librarians could show not only their ability to work in a special 


library but also their ability to work in a special library in.a particular field: 
such as metallurgy, pharmacy, electrical engineering, etc. These sugges- | 


tions imply that young special librarians should strive to find a post in a 
congenial field and stay in that field, not necessarily in one library, long 
enough to build up that knowledge and experience necessary fully to master 
the work. 


Despite all the progress made, it is my conclusion that the new syllabus | 


does not in itself provide all the equipment necessary for full success in 
special library work. Policies for the removal of these deficiencies have, 


. however, been suggested. Whether the policies are to be accepted depends - ' 


upon what measure of support they find among special librarians willing 
to enter the educational controversies of the Library Association. The way 
is, however, open for those determined to excel to equip themselves as 


individuals by that additional study particularly relevantto the field of special «© 
librarianship in which they work; this кы clearly be done in their early . 


years of employment, 


V 


Education 


The point selected for consideration is ће emphasis on а study,and -` 
the policy of almost all the major schóols not to make part-time classes, 
available to staffs of special libraries, excepting to those in the ‘pipeline’ =r 
and possibly in exceptional circumstances. Related to this policy is the. > 
decision not to make correspondence courses available for the new sylla- - 
bus unless the need for them is proved, excepting possibly for the Entrance. 


Examination, 


One can understand and sympathise with those who advocate НЕ 


education for librarianship. There is, however, considerable anxiety in 


special libraries regarding the implications of the policy which is to make - 


part-time teaching facilities less widely available than at present. Aslib 
proposes shortly to ascertain the wishes and needs of special libraries in 
' this respect by means of a questionnaire and is at present confirming the 
position with.each of the schools. Whilst agreeing with the basic need for 


full-time study as the normal way of entry to the profession, and being aware ' 
‘of all the many disadvantages and difficulties associated with part-time ^ 


study, we should keep in mind the needs of those for whom full-time study 
is Impractical. Among such there may well be those who, with the assis- 


tance of the schools, can become useful, even outstanding librarians of the 


future. it does seem that should there be a strongly expressed view from 
special libraries confirming the need for the continuation of widespread 
part-time tuition, then the schools should think again, and yield the point 
as far as is practicable, The position is not comparable to that obtaining in 
public libraries, where it would seem that leave of absence can be obtained 


with less difficulty than in, special libraries where small staffs make this ` 


privilege very rarely possible. 


While, therefore, present policies are extremely КҮНІН” mom the view- - 


point of those able to enter full-time courses they seem liKely to discourage 
some from preparing for full professional qualification. This may lead over 


a term of years to special libraries employing an increasing number of per- 
L 


sonnel without professional qualifications. 


. 
t рар 


NM А . T ( 
Employment | 

- The first librarians will see of the full-time ender is when they visit 
special libraries to gain practical experience. This may be for periods of 
two to three months. It is no light thing to care for trainees in libraries where 
staffs are small and work specialised. Routine junior work would seem 


unavoidable up to a certain limit, or as a basic activity. Explanations re- . 


garding the working of the library would be essential, as would demonstra- 
tions of how certain current work is being handled. Some procedures may 
need to be worked out for general application in order that trainees are 
. treated reasonably equitably and to the best advantage of all concerned. 
It is by no means clear that special libraries will find this өлш of the 
proposals easy to care for. 

How shall we employ, initially, examined but relatively insxnelioncod 
` personnel? Where will they fit into special library work in its varied duties 
ranging from the humdrum: routine to enquiries and problems that would 
. tax anyone's knowledge and ingenuity? When, too, do we get them? 
Presumably-they will be leaving the schools in batches once or twice a year. 
Are special libraries to wait for such times? Most vacancies in special 
libraries need filling in the shortest possible time and delay is only accep- 

table if itis unavoidable. These are some practical questions related to the 
© new proposals which need careful consideration. 

*Paper read to the Library Association, Reference, Special and Information Sec- 
tion, West Midlands Group, 20th February 1963, at Birmingham. 


tH should, however, be noted that graduates could ‘become professionally qualified 
without having been examined in classification and cataloguing. 
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The New Syllabus: Questions and Answers 


An attempt by the Education Officer of the Library Association to 
anticipate some common queries 


Q. 


ОА. 


if | have passed the First Professional Examination, do | have to take the 
Entrance Examination to be admitted to the Part | (Intermediate) Examina- 
tion ? 


No. First ,Professional Examination admits you. ‘See examination 


. regulation 4 (published in The Students' Handbook, The Syllabus of 


Examinations, and in the Library Association Record for December 1961 
and March 1963). 


. Do I have to claim exemption from the Entrance Examination if I have the 


necessary G.C.E. with five passes, two being at "А" level? 


A. No. This is the normal pre-entry educational requirement for the Part | 


e 
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Examination.. 


. If l intend to take my first Group of the Registration Examination this year 


(1963), do/ have io claim and pay for exemption from the First Professional 
Examination if I have the. requisite G.C.E. with 'A' levels? 


Yes. 


. If һауе passed Group or Groups of the Registration Examination, do | have 


to claim exemptions from parts of the new syllabus, and pay for them? 


. No. Such exemptions will be made automatically in the office, and no 
‚ charge will be made. 

. IF | am a graduate who has passed Group or Groups of the Registration 
„Examination, what do | do about the outstanding papers of the Рай I 


(Intermediate) Examination: must I sit them? 


. The choice is yours. You may either claim.and pay for exemption from 


the outstanding paper or papers of the Part | (Intermediate) and pro- 
ceed straight to the Part il (Final), or you may sit for these papers. The 
second alternative means some loss of time. 


. Do Ihave to complete outstanding papers of the Part I ее Ехат- 


ination before going оп to the Part II (Ета!) ? 


. Yes, see regulations 5 and 12. 
. Can 1 take outstanding papers of Part 1 and Part 11 together, at the same 


sitting? . 


, No, see regulation 5. 
. If | have completed the Registration Examination by 31st December 1963, 


what is my position with regard to registering as a Chartered Librarian ? 


‚ Exactly the same as when you began: you must reach the age of 23, 


have completed a minimum of three years’ service, and have produced 
evidence of a pass in a language other than English or a science. 


‚ If I have nearly completed Registration, but have to finish under the new 


syllabus, what is my position with'regard to registering as a Chartered 
Librarian ? 


. You will be in the same position as a member who completely qualified 
under the new syllabus: you will still need to show evidence of a lan- 


guage or a science, you will have to complete a minimum of three years' 
practical library service, but one of these years will have to be performed 


‚ after completing your examinations. On the other hand, you will not be 


subject to an age limit, Ses new Byelaw 6 (published in the "e 
Association Record for August 1962 and passed by the A.G.M. i 
September 1962). 


. Сап і end by begging all readers to juri tothe March 1963 Library Associa- 


tion Record, and to study carefully ihe regulations and syllabus set out 
there ? This will forestail many queries that may arise in members' minds. 


v 
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THE A.B:L.S.: a report = Jim Davey i f 


The Association of British Library Schools. was formed out of the Schools 
of Librarianship Committee last year and held its first A.G.M. last Decem- 
ber. As an A.A.L. representative, | was given an insight into the aims, 
problems and plans that will concern the. Association for many years to 
come. The A.B.L.S. consists at the moment of the full-time lecturers of the 
Schools in Great Britain and the Republic of Ireland; affiliation is extended 
to parent institutions, large libraries and associations, and corresponding 
membership is open to the academic staff of full-time Schools anywhere in 
the world, 


The A.A.L. has in the past year expressed a doubt as to whether the 
Schools can expand to meet the increased intake which will result from the. 
introduction of the new syllabus. The A.B.L.S. has made a count of the 

‚ places to be available when the new syllabus is fully operative. The total was 
1,400, based on plans presented by each School. This means an annual 
intake of 700—which, as far as anyone can estimate, should prove adequate 
for the foreseeable future. 


Are they satisfled with their conditions and standards generally? They 
are not, They want better accommodation, improved teacher-student ratio, 
more tutorials, better collections of professional and specialised literature, 
and they must have access to strong and varied library provision within the 
college and surrounding areas. All this they have put down in a document : 
which, by presentation to the Library Association, may later effect some 
changes | in the Schools. ` 


There is need of a journal on library education in this country; a vehicle 
for news on the development of the new syllabus, on special courses for 
specialist papers, on study hints, teaching aids and on the work of A.B.L.S. 
At the moment news: of developments, both official and unofficial, is frag- 
mented between the L.A.R., the Assistant Librarian, Divisional Newssheets 
and the prospectuses issued by Schools and other institutions. A begin- 

' ning will be made on the inception of an A.B.L.S. Newssheet; something 


which it is hoped will develop into a flourishing and widely distributed jour- . . 


nal. Meantime | hope to report regularly on the work of A.B.L.S.—and of 
course on the work of the A.A.L. in library education. 


What else will concern the A.B.L.S.? They will endeavour to cover the 
specialist papers of the new Finals. Members will form themselves into 
‘subject groups' for the purpose of exchanging ideas on teaching techniques 
and subject presentation. They will go to Boston Spa for a week with the 
N.L.L., they will work in close co-operation with the Librarians' Group of 
the Institution of.Professional Civil Servants to seek ways of helping the 
‘staffs of government libraries, and they will consider the introduction of 
revision courses for full-time students who failed individual papers. 


The work of A.B.L.S. will develop through the meetings of its Executive 

Committee, on which the A.A.L. will be represented. We hope to keep 

‚ members in close touch with this work, and any proposals, questions, com- 
plaints that may originate from the A.A.L. will be well received. 


--. 


A.A.L.Study Tour of the United States 


Will ali members please note that David Bryantis now Study Tour Organiser 
in succession to Geoffrey Smith, who has been appointed County Librarian 
of Leicestershire. Enquiries are still being received for details of the Tour, 
but all places were filled some time ago and successful applicants were 
, notified. There is no chance of further places becoming'available and no 
more applicants will be considered. Nevertheless, if you have to write to him, 
- Mr. Bryant's address is: Central Library, 24 Grand Parade, EASTBOURNE, 
Sussex. ы 
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Finals ` | ў 
The Final Part | Examination, of which.Mr. 210508 so justly complains (The 
- Assistant Librarian, January 1963), has never been satisfactory. It was ill- 
conceived, to begin with, and would have been even worseif thé L.A. could 
have found any further meanings to the word ' bibliography’. 
. The December 1962 results will not surprise, however much they may 
disappoint, the tutors and students concerned with this examination. 
Only 28 per cent of the candidates passed both papers. Once again tutors, 
students and the examiner will blame each other for this discouraging 
result, typical of Final Part | but hard to match, | would say, in the examina- 
tion results of any other professional body. | 
| still believe that the fault lies mainly with the syllabus, but there is 
another difficulty to be taken into account. A characteristic phénomenon of 
the L. A. examinations is the remarkable change which may take place in the 
kind of questions’ set when one examiner succeeds another. Nowhere has 
this phenomenon been more apparent than in the Final | papers set over the 
past few years, | think that the present examiner is working fairly within the 
boundaries of the syllabus. Indeed, for the first time we have now questions 
on book selection free from bias towards one type of library or another. But 
` periodic change of emphasis and direction is disconcerting both to tutors 
. and students, especially within a LE which allows the examiner so 
much scope. . b 
~ It is too late to change the syllabus but it is not too lateto amend the | 
examination. Several years ago, when it was found that the standard of the 
Registration. Examination on the Literature of Science and Technology was 
.appreciablyabove that of the other examinations in Group D, certain changes 
were made which have proved effective. In particular, the number of ques- 
tions set was increased from ten to twelve. ' | 
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A feasible change in the Final | papers would be to reduce the number of 
questions to be answered from five to. four, thus bringing these papers into 
line with the others in the Final syllabus. 

No one now approaches Final | with confidence. Even the Library Associa- 
tion's faith in it must be less than complete, as the book selection part has 
net been carried forward to the new syllabus. Those students who have 
done well in the other parts of the Final Examination and now find their way 


' to the Fellowship barred deserve more from the L.A. than sympathy—they v 


‚ deserve encouragement. 


- 


SAMES G. OLLÉ. Loughborough School of Librarianship 


Letter қа America: 


A few comments on the new-look Assistant from a long-time A.A.L. 
supporter: — 

The new cover design and general layout are vast improvements over the 
sick thing we have suffered the past few years. But the small sans-serif 
type set at 23 picas is really a little hard to take—and stay with. 

іп content, the Assistant is still well below the level of the golden years 
(you make your own estimate of when they were). The ‘Hedgehog’ editorial 
in the January issue is in a healthy vein, and Ron Surridge produces, as 
one would expect, a less pontifical President's message than some of his : 
predecessors have done. But the rest of it is still pretty tired stuff. 

Just one more note to keep the record accurate. The short profile of the 
new President contains one minor error. Ron Surridge has been joint editor 
of Liaison a long time, but not quite ‘since its inception’. The first joint 
editors were Bill Smith and myself. Ron came into the picture when Bill 
Smith defected to the commerciali world, as | later did myself, | 

Finally, let it be noted that, the A. A.L. President lists an amelan he ful- 
filled years ago. He should-be developing others. 

ERIC MOON, £ditor Library Journal 


r i 

The biography of this year's President printed in the January issue con- 
tained the mis-information that Ron Surridge had been Editor of Liaison 
since its inception, The error has since been pointed.out by' Mr. Surridge 
himself, by Bill Smith, now Editor of Books and Bookmen and by Eric 
Moon, now Editor of Library Journal, whose letter is printed above. 
Messrs. Smith and Moon were the first editors of Liaison before their 
departure in devious directions elsewhere. Mr. Surridge and the Editor of 
The Assistant Librarian conducted a mutual interview to form the basis for 


. the Presidential biography in somewhat chaotic circumstances— The 


Quality Inn in Tottenham Court Road to be precise. Эи the egg got 
scrambled. 


Poggendorf and all that . 


May | offer my congratulations to Mr. A. C. Bubb for the review of Callison's 
Bibliographies which appeared in the February issue of the Assistant. Н 


.seemed to me an ideal amalgam of wit, knowledge of the subject and con- 


Structive criticism rarely found in reviews of professional literature. And 
what a change to find someone who treats, textbook writers without the 
reverence of forelock-touching deference usually afforded to that NOIE 


.^ band. 


| have a great deal of respect for Mr. Collison's book, but I think there is a 


. need for some fresh thinking on the librarian's general attitude to biblio- 


graphy. A special librarian, to whom | showed the book, was quick to point 
out what he called its ‘conservatism and unbalance’. Might | suggest you 
acquire an option on Mr. Bubb's services before he is snapped up by 
TWTWTW. Mr. Collison might even urge the B.B.C. into a take-over bid. 

E. C. WINTER, Gillingham Public Library ы 


ag 


This Journal m ' 7 
May І venture a few comments on the ‘пем guise’ of the Assistant? 


Cover 


The pattern had me baffled until | looked at the Inside pages. It is surely а 
memorial to all the serifs you have banished and shows them being 
chopped up and sent into the outer darkness. 


Margins 


These give an uneasy appearance to each opening. It looks as though 
the sheets were folded and stapled about iin. away from the proper place— 
or does it symbolise an editorial move to the right? 


Grot 215 | | 

Surely this is a display face, rather than one suitable for large area of 
consecutive text. It is good for tabulations and lists, e.g. pages 3, 6 and 12, . 
which stand reasonably well, but poor for slabs of matter such as pages 
8-9 and especially page 16, where the first character is a hyphen and the 
upper margin is about 2 in. larger than on the other pages. 

So much for the grumbles.. Perhaps | may make a suggestion, Use more 
than one typeface. The careful juxtaposition of different faces often leads 
. to a lively and attractive appearance, while I'm afraid Grot 215 has given а 
rather dull and uninspired look to the Assistant. 


JOHN SIMPSON, /.B.M. Ltd., London 


Congratulations: on the Assistant's styling for the 'sixties! Particularly the 
cover, l'm not sure of the significance of the symbolism—‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss', perhaps? 


PETER G. HAYWARD, Essex County Library 


Contributors to this issue: 
Philip Colehan is Deputy Director of Tottenham Public Library Service. 
F.L.A. . 
H. K. Gordon Bearman is County Librarian of West Sussex. F.L.A. 
. W. Best Harris is City Librarian of Plymouth. F.L.A. 


J. C. Hartas is Senior Librarian of the Industrial Group Н.О. Library, . 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Risley. B.Com.; A.L.A. . 


David Rockis an Associate Partner of the Building Design Partnership. 
B.Arch.; A.R.I.B.A. 


John Jones is Chief Assistant, Hertfordshire County Library. F.L.A. 
Bernard I. Palmer is Education Officer of the Library Association. F.L.A. 


L.eG, Patrick is Librarian of Aluminium Laboratories Ltd., Banbury. 
F.L.A. 


: Jim*Davey is a senior librarian on the staff of the National Central 
Library. F.L.A. 
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СОММЕМТ 


Aprilis the month of Conferences, Councils and Committees. More talking 
is done during this month than in any other; most of it has to be reported 
and it is with the cumulated verbal output of April and the preceding year 
that this issue is chiefly concerned. All students please note the further | 
statement on the new syllabus оп page 88. Council spenta long and anxious 
time in discussion of the implications of the introduction of the new Inter- 
mediate and Final syllabus. What can reasonably be done to alleviate 
distress will be done, within the framework already laid down of acceptance 
of full-time study for professional examinations as the desirable norm. 
This issue has been clearly before the profession for two years and protests 
at this late stage can only be received with sympathy, not with active atten- 
tion. Start now to examine every possibility open to you, but do not aim for 
less than full-time education unless there is absolutely no other course to 
follow. 

The Assistant Librarian has an ДВО Editor; ап addition long required. 
Tom Wilson is a National Councillor of the А.А... and lectures іп Classi- 
fication and Cataloguing at Newcastle School of Librarianship. He is 
interested in the aspects of librarianship developed by special libraries and 
itis in this field that he will working for the journal. Mr. Hindson's articlè in 
this issue is both a result of Mr. Wilson's work and adds pbdint to the neces- 
sity for the appointment. In due course the need for other associate editors 
will arise, for the A. A.L. must put its house in order. A journal which has по. 
interest for large sections of the membership is failing in its duty. 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS?” An industrial librarian’s personal opinions 
about the A.A.L. 


by Richard Hindson 


Before one can consider the Association of Assistant Librarians from ап 
industrial viewpoint one must define the term “assistant librarian”. The 
Library Association is very clear that a librarian is a person who has passed 

^ Ње necessary examinations and has the necessary experience to be elected 
to the Register of Chartered Librarians kept at Chaucer House. This leads 
one to suppose that the. designation ‘librarian' applies to a chartered. 
librarian irrespective of the post he or she holds. This coincides with the 
attitude of industry towards qualified people. Industry regards a person 
qualified in any discipline and holding a qualification given by a professional 
organisation as being capable of taking part in all activities of that profes- 
sional organisation. Clearly, under these conditions a chartered librarian 
can be regarded as holding a-professional qualification and capable of 
taking part in the activities of the Library Association. 

It follows from this premise that an assistant librarian is an unqualified 
person who assists a chartered librarian in the performance of professional 
duties. Such assistants in an industrial library are clearly different to the 
clerical personnel employed to type, to keep records and to carry out 

similar work. Very often the library assistant in such a library will be under- 
taking a: Library Association entrance examination course at the local 
library school. In the past, many assistants.in industrial libraries were 
studying for the Library Association Registration Examination part-time. 
Presumably this will no longer hoid good in the future. In any industrial 
library of any size one or,more people performing the function outlined 
above will be found. Similar groups of people can be found in public 
libraries, county libraries un.versity libraries, college libraries and so on. 

However, tis clear from all the evidence available to us that this group of 
people in the profession are not in fact very active in the Association of 
Assistant Librarians We need only look at the list of people elected to the 
Council for 1983 to get some idea of the type of person who plays a promi-- 
nent part in the affairs of the A.A.L. Of the nine people elected, eight are 

. Fellows oí the Library Association and only one an Associate, No un- 
qualifled person was elected. Even the list of unsuccessful candidates does 
not include an unqualified person. In fact, the whole of the eighteen people: - 
involved in the 1963 Council election are people who would be regarded in 
a different context as being members of the middle management. This may 
well be a contributory factor to 'the lethargy that must be countered' in the 
A.A.L., in that the mature members of the profession who hold office in the 
Association would be better advised not to hold such office and instead 
to encourage their juniors to make a more active part in the Association at. 
large, in its various committees and as members of its Council. 

The apparent domination of the A.A.L. by senior members of the pro- 
» fession may be why we have heard so much over the years of the activities 
` of the A.A.L. as a ginger group, particularly in its influence on the Council 
of the Library Association. While one cannot really judge precisely how 
Fa much influence the A.A.L. has with the Council of the Library Association 
. itis clear that in recent years in the field of education the library schools. 
. have had more influence on the Library, Association than anyone else. Our 

new syilabus ciearly bears the imprint of the schools and their desires. One ` 
would have thought that the A.A.L. would have chosen and fought for 
sandwich courses such as that offered by Liverpool instead of the two year 

combined course which has now been accepted by the profession. 

ThoSe mature librarians who are members of the A.A.L. do not seem to 
have made the Association а ѕоигсе of as much original thought as one 
might have expected. А perusal of the A.A.L.'s publication Тһе Assistant 
Librarian will soon show that there has been very little oríginal thought 
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‘amongst the ranks of the Association's members. For example, it is fairly . 
clear that if the public libraries are to maintain their place in this country, 
particularly the smaller ones, and the branch' libraries. of the big county ° 
systems, the people in charge of these places must increasingly turn their 
ideas towards activity instead of passivity. One can search in vain for much 
sign of this change of attitude which must come about sooner or later. Even 
| those members of the A. A.L. who hold senior posts in industry and who are 
‘thus presumably activist in character do not seem to make many public 
utterances on these lines. Most of the dynamic material which finds its way 
into The Assistant Librarian is not really original thought but reports -of 
administrative developments i in various organisations. One thinks of reports 
on the use of Telex in Buckinghamshire and the staff training scheme in 
Hertfordshire together with articles on photocharging. 
One can spend much time, energy and space in running through all the 
old complaints against the Association-of Assistant Librarians. Itis a waste 
| of time to do so as the complaints really obscure the basic situation which is 
that the profession as a whole is far too small to support two major general 
organisations. The fact is that the Association of Assistant Librarians is. - 
nothing more than another edition of the parent Library Association. In | 
existing in its present form it draws much of the support and energy which 
should go to the Library Association. Activity in the library and information 
world is fermenting and expanding month by month, a considerable contri- . 
bution to which is made by organisations with which the Library-Associa- 


tion has little or no contact except through activities and interests of indi-. . 


vidual members. Some оҒив look forward to the time when the Library . 
Association will spearhead the library and information movement in this | 

country and not, as at present, act as the cornerstone of the bookish world ; 
of the traditional library with its individualistic activities in the realms of 
gramophone records, holiday guides, loan collections of paintings and 
so on. We look forward to the time when the complete librarian will not only 
be trained | in librarianship, but a subject specialist with a good knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. We look forward to the time when it will 
be accepted that the active dissemination of information rather than the 
passive distribution of ‘books’ and published material will be thought to be 
the work of the librarian and we hope that those senior members of the 


profession who are also members of the Association of Assistant Librari- ~ ` 


; ans will realise their responsibilities and act accordingly. 


Mr. Hindson contributed this article by request, since his views are well р 
-known, Whilst not a member of the А; А.Г. himself he has always taken care 
to encourage the interest of junior members of his staff. 


= 


/ 


А.б.М., апа PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, Wednesday, 3rd July, 1963 
Programme 

Afternoon visits “have ЗРЯ aange to the British Museum, to the British 
Nationa! Bibliography (maximum 20 people), and also a trip on the Regent’s 
Park Canal, (there will be a charge for this trip). Those wishing to go on 
any of these visits should assemble at Chaucer House at 2.15 p.m. 

A Cheese and Wine Party to meet the President will be held at Chaucer 
House in the Member's Room. This will probably begin at5 p.m., depending 
on the progress' of the meeting of Council. The charge will be 8s 6d. Those 
who wish to attend should inform Miss A. Trevett, A.L.A., Belsize Branch 
Library, Antrim Road, London, N.W.3. .. | 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will begin at 6.30 p.m. in the Council 
Chamber at Chaucer House and will be followéd by the PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS of R. G. Mic Esq., F.L. & | 
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. THE NEW SYLLABUS—A Further. Statement Fiam The A.A.L. 
At a recent meeting of the A.A.L. Council consideration was given to a 
number of letters received from individuals and groups concerning the 
problems of. students who will be part-qualified under the present syllabus 
and in consequence will be required to take certain papers in the new 
syllabus. The issues raised in these letters were fully discusseg, and | am 
‚ asked to report the following decisions. 


^ 


È Continuance of Registration Examination 
The question of continuing the present Registration syllabus as a parallel 
examination.to the new Part ] and Part ll fora period of two years was put to 
the Library Association Education Committee by A.A.L. representatives. 
We were informed that with the amendments to the bye laws now before the 
Privy Council, a last minute change would be impossible, and that the 
‚ resurrection of the examination machinery ог һе Registration examination 
was now quite impracticable. These views were accepted. by the A.A.L. 
Council. 


Registration Revision Correspondence Courses, Зов свв 
December 1963 

These will be offered as usual to those students who have failed a paper 
in the Registration Examination and who require a short revision course. 


oe 


Extended Revision Courses 

Courses running July-December 1963 will be available to those students | 
-nearing completion of the Registration Examinations and who are not 
awaiting examination results. It is hoped that such students will have 
already done some study in the subjects for which they apply. Applications 
for these courses must reach the undersigned at 49 Halstead Gardens, 
London, N.21 by Saturday, 22nd June, 1963. 


Sale of Registration Course Notes 

These notes аге now available from the undersigned at a cost an 10s. per 
set to Registration students requiring some guidance in their private study. ' 
This offer will be extended into 1964 for students unable to attend part-time 
classes for papers in the new syllabus and who satisfy certain conditions. 
Students in the second category will be guided in the sections of ше notes 
that are reievant to the new papers in Pari | and Part 11. 


Correspondence Courses ior the New Syllabus | 

/ The А.А... regrets that in consideration of the time factor, the organisa- 

' tional difficulties, the wide range of subjects to be offered, and the heavy 

financial outlay involved, itis unable to offer courses for the new syllabus 

during the transitional period. The Council also reaffirms the view that new 

entrants undertaking studies for the new syllabus аге bestserved by Schools 

of Librarianship, and in consequence no correspondence courses will be 
otiered. : 


Divisional Revision Schools | 
-` . itis hoped that during the coming autumn Divisions of the A.A.L. will be 
' able to organise weekend revision schools. It is further hoped that with the 
‘introduction of the new syllabus revision schools will be arranged for 
students in isolated areas requiring help in certain new papers. 
J. S. DAVEY, Honorary Education Officer. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT. LIBRARIANS (Section of the Library ts 
Association) . 
67th Annual Report tor the yeat ending 31st December, 1962. 

-.Тһе recommendations of the A.A.L. Reorganisation Committee caused 
Council to be preoccupied with internal affairs, but the Association's per- | 
Manent watching brief on the interests of more junior, members of the 
profession was not néglected during the'year.. ` 
© The Association is obliged to direct most of its activities concerning. : 
recruitment: and conditions of employment in librarianship through the , 
Library Association and its Council, and experience in this first year of 
working with increased representation on the L.A. Council offers every en- 
couragement to expect that the Association's representatives will be in а. 
position to exert due influence and. make the A.A.L. point of view under- .` 
stood. During 1962, almost every L.A. Committee numbered at least one 
member of the A.A.L. Council among its members. а 

The campaign which. was commenced in the autumn of 1961, to achieve- 
some form of.compensation for public library staffs who cannot enjoy а 

' Monday to Friday five-day week continues to bear fruit sporadically and, 
with a few exceptions, the 1961 N.J.C. Award has continued to make a : 
substantial impact on’ the basic and consequential gradings of junior - 
professional posts.in public libraries. , P" 

Beyond the field of professional education, aspects of which continue as - 
the burning topics wherever young librarians congregate, the most import- .. 
ant matters to which Council has devoted its time and energy in 1962 con- ' 

‚ cerned the Net Book Agreement and the revised scale of Library, Associa- - 

`` tion personal subscriptions. It was hoped to persuade the Library Associa- . 
tion to adopt a militant role in defence of the Net Book Agreement because . 
of the implied threat to the continued existence of local book shops, and the ` 
Association's aim concerning the proposed new subscription rates was to . 
secure a scale which. provided for a more equitable share of the burden of ' 
L.A. finances to be borne by the higher paid-members of the profession., 
Success was not achieved in either instance, although the ultimate findings 
of the tribunal on the Net Book Agreement may give cause for general . 
satisfaction. 

The report of the ResoigunieetioR Committee was published in mid--; 
March, and a number of Divisions protested that the timetable allowed | 

` insufficient time for due consideration to be given to its proposals by their ‘” 
Committees in time for the Council meeting at the end of the month. The. 
most controversial proposál approved was to reduce the overall number and’ 
age of Councillors in future. by a reduction in the number of National . 
Councillors to eight, half-of whom were to be under thirty years of age, апа:... 
by restricting Divisions to one representative each. The members attending `. 
the June'Annual General Meeting at Manchester were prevailed upon in а. 

. majority vote to delay this measure to a future occasion and it remains 
unresolved. Broad agreement was, however, reached upon most of the .` 
Reorganisation Committee's proposals which were almost entirely organi- - 
sational rather than functional, but a- proposal to form an independent : 

‘Division for members in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire was ` 
aborted at the end of the summer due to lack of support at the inaugural - 
meeting. Criticism concerning the alleged failure of the Reorganisation 
Committee to make adequate recommendations concerning the future-aim - 
and function.of the Association were met atthe October meeting by approv- |: 

Ж ing the constitution in 1963 of a fresh committee constructed of a higher . ` 

n proportion of: younger members; such a committee, Council thought, might 

adopt a more inspired and idealistic view or the Association's future role- 
' ' in professional affairs. ` 

. In addition to the somewhat stormy débats on reorganisation and ex- 

e 7 changes. arising from Council’ 5 prepesals concerning the'future of А.А.Г. 
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- guished Presidential “Address through the medium of which Godfrey - 

. Thompson addressed himself to Sir David Eccles, the then Minister for 
: Education. The one hundred and twenty-eight menibers present listened - 
attentively as the President reviewed at length the potential of good public 

libraries in education and industry and appealed for legislation ¢o achieve 


‚ * better and more even standards in library provision. 


The Honorary Treasurer, Alan Bill, delivered the A.A.L. Sessional paper 
at the Library Association Annual Conference at Llandudno, which was 
very well received. The Association's Weekend Conference was held at 
Stoke Rochford, near Granthain, and concerned the increasing use of 
paperbacked publications in libraries. Thanks are extended to Mr. Charles 
Clark of Penguin Books Ltd., who opened the conference with a highly 
interesting and informative address to the general session, and to the 
discussion leaders, Mr. М, S. H. Ashmore, Dr. Campbell and Mr. C. Н. Ray 
who led the discussion groups which followed. A special committee was 
set up by Council to consider possible means of implementing the motion 
arising from the final session of this Conference, and by the end of the year 
-Council had agreed to initiate proposals to the Library Association con- . 
cerning the possibility of setting up a standing joint committee representing 
the profession and the trade. 

Financially, the most important factor in 1962 has been the considerable 
increase іп capitation grant received from the Library Association—over 
£1,500 more than in 1961. Some‘of the increase is a result of growing mem- 
bership but most of it results from the increase in the basic payment per 
member. Had it not been for this big rise in assured income the Association 
. would have been in serious financial difficulty; the balance brought forward 
from 1961 was relatively small and administrative and printing costs have 
continued to rise, 1962 has, therefore, been a year of stabilisation in which 
expenditure has had to be carefully controlled and in which it has not been 
possible to meet all the Divisions' financial needs. 

The large rise in the Association's expenditure over the past few years 
and the fluctuation of incóme from sale of publications have combined to 
make difficult any forward looking financial policy, but it is hoped in future 
to be able to assess and plan the Association's finances more accurately. 
If the publishing programme 1$ to continue on a firm foundation it is very 
desirable that the Association should have financial reserves; it will then 
be possible to plan a more even spread of publications and atthe same time 
ensure that the income from sale of publications is a more constant one. 

The statement of income and expenditure for the year has been drawn up 
 inaform which itis hoped will facilitate comparison with last year's figures 
and also form the basis for reasonably detailed estimates, 

At the four Council Meetings during the year the following attendances 
were recorded: 

President (Godfrey E F.L.A.) 4; Vice-President (К. G. Surridge, 
F.L.A.) 4; Past President (W. H. Phillips, F.L.A.) 4. 

National Councillors. : 
W. S. H. Ashmore, F.L.A. 4; D, J. Bryant, F.L.A, 4; б. Crowther, F.L.A. 3; . 
Dean Harrison, M.A., F.L.A. 4; J. H. Jones, F.L.A. 4; Miss M, E. Liquorice, 
F.L.A. 3; A. G. Pepper, F.L.A. 3; G. E. Smith, F.L.A. 4; Miss M. Е, Шы 
A.L.A. 3. | 

Divisional Representatives. 

Bristol Miss В. М, Sanders, A.L.A. 1, D. P. Woodworth, A.L.A. 2; Devon and 
Cornwall В. M. Nott 3,-Т. Maughan 1; East Midland A. H. Coles, F.L.A. 1, 
R. E. Oxdey, A.L.A. 1, K. Poole, А.А, 3, В. Е. Smith, F.L.A. 3; Eastern Е. D. 
‘Sayer, A.L.A. 3; Greater London Е, Brandreth, A.L.A. 1, Р, M. Caldwell, 
A.L.A.4, А. 0. Меакіп, F.L.A. 4, CoRippon, A.L.A. 4, Mrs. B. P. Saich, B.A., 
А.А. 1, А. Р. Shearman, A.L.A. 4, К; Thimbleby, F.L.A. 4, С.А. Vesey, 
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- .B.A., F.L.A/8, Miss S. А. Wilson; A.L:A. 3; Kent Mrs. Y. E. Evans, А.1.А., 


1, М. J. Ramsden, B.A., A.L.A. 3; Liverpool С. К. Balmforth, M.A., A.L.A. 4, 
Miss S. M. Pinches, A.L.A. 4; Manchester Miss J. M. Ayton, B.A., A.L. A. 4, 
Miss S. J. Lowe, M.A., A.L.A. 1, J. Russell, A.L.A. 2; North Eastern Р, F. 
Byrne, A.L. A. 4, T. M, Featherstone, F.L.A. 4; North Wales Miss.M. Williams 


A.L.A. 4; Sussex J. Е. Saunders, A.L.A. 4; Wessex L. A. Duffner, A.L.A. 4; 


| 24; Northern Ireland W. В. Н. Carson, A.L.A. 4; South Wales D. J. Thomas, 


West Midland J. R. Dean, F.L.A. 3, Miss |. Grainger, A.L.A. 4, F. A. Milligan, Е 


M.A., A.L.A. 1;. West of Scotland Miss A. М. ‘Campbell. 2, F. J. Guthrie, 
A.L.A. 2; Yorkshire L. J. Felweles, В.А., FLA. 3, б. Hare, A.L.A. 2. 
Co-opted Members. : 
W. M. Watson, F.L.A.— 
Honorary Officers. 
Treasurer (Alan Bill, F.L. A. ) 4; Editor (P, R: Labdon, F.L.A. T 4; Publications. - 
Officer (G. Langley, B.A., F.L.A.) 4; Membership Secretary (Miss J. M; 
Plaister, B.Sc., F.L.A.) 4: Education and Sales (J. 5. Davey, F.L.A.) 4, 
Films (W. F. Broome, F.L.A.) 1; Assistant Secretary (Michael Hughes, 
F.L.A.) 4; Assistant Sales (V. F. Cowmeadow) 9" егеу (John Hoyle, 
FLA) 4. ` 

The Council expresses appreciation and Hants to Honorary Officers, 


Chairmen of Committees and to all who may have served the Association Е 


at national ог ыы level during the year.- Ф 2 


‘Divisions 

The advent of the two new Divisions in Scotland and Northern Ireland ^ 
during the last few years appears to have had a stimulating effect on the. 
Divisions as a whole. On the other hand, signs of maturity are appearing in 
the Association' s divisional organisation; the Sussex Division, (which was, 


inaugurated as the South Coast Division), celebrated its Golden Jubilee | 


during the year and a divisional history is in preparation. 


Remember! 
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The popularity of the directly educational meeting and the residential. 
weekend school has been maintained, and an increase in thé number of 
educational visits is further evidence that the value of activities. of direct 
benefit to the studentis being realised, 

The North Eastern Division, for example, in ОВО with Greater 
London organised an adventurous and successful three-day trip te London, 
including visits to the National Central Library, the B.B.C. Television 
Centre Library, and the new library buildings at Kensington and Holborn. 


‘ Most Divisions organised similar visits within their own areas and the 


East Midlands Division:report a systematic approach in their planning by 
arranging four visits to different types of libraries each year as part of the 
annual programme of activities. 


One-day schools were arranged by Greater London (Revision), Kent ^ 
' (Registration Group B.), West Midland (Display) and Yorkshire (Non-book 


materials). Weekend schools were successfully organised by Devon and 
Cornwall, Northern Ireland and Yorkshire, and the South Wales Division had 
formulated plans by the close of the year for.such an event at Barry. Two 
notable ventures in this field are reported by West of Scotland and Greater 
London. A highly successful conference at Aberfoyle was attended by the 
President. His words of encouragement to one of the Association's young- 


_ est Divisions were picked up by the President of the Scottish Library 


Association when they were reported, and a lively correspondence in the 
columns of S.L.À. News: ensued. An excellent plan conceived by the 
Greater London Division involving a course on stock provision comprising a 
series of weekly lectures by differentlibrarians was supported by an average 

of eighty members on each occasion. | 


Publications 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-two proved to be the busiest year in the 


Association's publishing history, five important works being produced 
.during the, period, with others in the press or in active preparation. Titles 
. published were A Primer of book classification, 5th edition (W. Howard 


Phillips); An introduction to historical bibliography, 2nd edition (N. E. Binns); 


' The public library and its control (E. V. Corbett); Practical cataloguing (A. F. 


Johnson), and Supplement IV to Filmed books and plays (A. G. S. Enser). 
It was unfortunate that unavoidable delays prevented the publication of 
Bibliography and the provision of books until after the close of the year. Titles ` 
In active preparation for publication during 1963 included a further volume 
in the Fiction Index series and revised editions of Sequels and County 
library practice. Е 

‘A particularly pleasing feature of the year's operations: was the obvious 


and continuing popularity of the Association's first. Primer and most 


famous publication, W. Howard Phillip's A Primer of book classification, 
two thousand copies of the fifth edition being sold during the year. 


The Assistant Librarian 


. Nineteen hundred and sixty-two has been a year of preparation for.antici- 


pated development over the next few years and it is significant that the 
A.A.L. has been able to consider an advance in this respect at a time when 
the professional press generally i is suffering a recession. (The. Librarian has- 
recently suspended publication and The London Librarian is having to cut 
back on costs). ‘Expense of production has been kept under. constant 
review during the year and it has been accepted that the proportion of the 
Association's budget at present committed to the Assistant should not be 
increased. Extra cost, therefore, must be met in the future by increased 
revenue from the journal itself and as a first step towards this aim the 
advertising, rates have been substantially raised and the business manage- 


: ment of the Assistant has been vested iri a professional agent, A new cover 
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and et for 1963 which have’ been ИТЕР will appear in Len issue for 
January and, dépending on progress over the next twelve months, further 
‘improvements will be considered for 1964. g 
A large proportion of the available space in the journal has continued to 
be absorbed by- official matter. Whilst the dissemination of all kinds оф. 
formation is a legitimate and vital function of the Association's journal, it . 


} 


should not be permitted to militate against the ability of the membership at . - 


large to express, itself. Unfortunately, 1962 has not been notable either for 
major articles or for prolonged controversy. Such are the life-blood of the .. 
Assistant.Librarian, of course, and it is to be hoped that іп 1968 its pages 


` will have more to offer in this respect. Space and resources must be found >. 


for the longer, illustrated article and’ for commissioned series, The corre-. Ж 
spondence column should be expanded to obviate the need which has been 
experienced in-the past to hold over topical letters. There is, in fact, ample 
room for improvement before the Assistant Librarian approaches its maxi- 
mum potential. 


Visual Aids $ = 2 
The activity of the Association's Visual Aid Panel has been rather less 

. than previously this year largely due to the withdrawal of the two films ` 
Index to progress and Resources discovered with effect from 1st April 1962. 
However, there has been increased interest shown in the possibility in the | 
field of film production by Library Authorities for use locally and the Hon. . 
Films Officer has been able to offer.advice on procedure and costing. 

The usual volume of enquiries about the availability of filmic.material for 
use in Library work have been received and dealt with and bookings effected- 
where necessary with other lending sources than our own. The Hon. Films · : 
Officer has co-operated also with the Society of Indexers and- with the 
Library Association and Schools of Librarianship. i 

“Тһе slides collection. has been used in association with Schools of | 
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Librarianship, and р e апа ЗР schools but much less than 
its breadth of availability deserves. The Visual Unit for children оп the use. 
‚ of Reference Books IFs i finding out has continued to sell and to һе bor- 
rowed. 

There is undoubtedly a ied for filmic material in the field of teaching and 
public relations about Librarianship which is not being met beamuse of the 
inability of the profession to finance suitable films. The Hon. Films Officer- 
is exploring the expanded use of 8 mm. film having regard to the increased 
and improved availability of.equipment. It would be valuable, therefore, if 
those Authorities which have planned films about books and libraries in 
1962 would make them available to the А.А... Council for screening with a : 
view to further distribution if warranted. 


^ ` 
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_ Education i 

Library education, as far as the A.A.L. is concerned, has meant primarily 
the organisation of correspondence courses. In this year the firm decision 
was taken not to offer courses for the new Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions, and in consequence the shift in emphasis has started away from this . 
, activity and into other fields of education. In the lessening of the part we ` 
shall play in formal instruction we looked to the Schools of Librarianship 
and the burden that will be theirs from now on. Realising that the needs of- 
the student is our main concern: an approach was made to the Association 
of British Library Schools for representation on their Executive Committee, 
with reciprocating representation by them with us. Happily this suggestion 
. was adopted arid already A.A.L. representatives have attended the first 
A.G.M. of the A.B.L.S. | 

We considered too the future of the Library Association in education. 
We felt that it had a more active role to play in co-ordinating educational . 
activities throughout the country and that it should do more to promote 
higher standards of tuition. Accordingly a memorandum was placed before 
' the L.A, Education Committee, but unhappily our proposals were not taken 
up. We shall resume our efforts in 1963.. 

Turning to something entirely new the final glass were laid for the А.А... 
Study Tour in the U.S.A. іп 1963. One hundred and thirty-seven members 
have been selected, arrangements made with an agency and invitations 
have been sent out. We hope that this will be the first of many tours over- 
seas. 

Other regular educational activities ООС to flourish. Mr. W. M. ' 
Watson completed his first year as an excellent editor of the Examinations 
Supplement in the Assistant Librarian, a revised list of essential textbooks 
was published, and four Divisions organised Residential Revision Schools. 

With the winding down of our courses the exodus from our panel of tutors 
began. We received with regret resignations from Miss E. J. Willson, 
R. A. Bangs, A. Maltby, the late H. A. Sharp and G. D. E. Soar, but we 
welcomed to the panel Мг, Е. Houghton.  . 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two saw the final full $ session of our Registra- 
tion courses, which means that some tutors now have their last groups of 
students. To these tutors we record our sincere gratitude for their work 
with us in the past, and for the immeasurable help they have given to 
thousands of students over the years. . 


Membership 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two was a milestone in the history of the 
Association in that for the first time if only for a brief period, at the end of 
November, total membership exceeded ten thousand. This figure represents 
two thirds of the total membership of the Library Association. At the end 
of the year, however, there were 1,169 A. A.L, members without a Divisional 
organisation to serve them. In the case of overseas members of course, this 
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7 is unavoidable at present but some three’ hundred of this total are the ex- 


members of the Greater London Division and the West Midiand Division, 
victims of the failure of the Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire 
inaugural meeting. š 
Two important problems—the distribution of the Assistant and the Jé 
cision concerning the parent Division of established members attending 
Library School in. another Division—have been resolved during 1962. 
Members attending library school will be adopted in future by the Divi- 


sion in which the school is situated. Since June, the Assistant Librarian has ,. 


been mailed with the Library Association Record and it is a pleasure to ex- 


tend formal thanks to the Divisions for their former.work in this connection. 


- and to the library representatives who were responsible for distribution. 


-The membership strength of the кавосаноп аї the end of the year was 


as follows: ; 

Bristol ` 370 ТТІ Ireland | 97 
Devon and Cornwall 168 South Wales 237 

^ East Midland . 567 Sussex `· 192 
Eastern — 197 Wessex ғ 284 

, Greater London 2,763 West Midland 828 '· 

Kent 275 West of Scotland | 319 ~. 
Liverpool `580 Yorkshire |. 670 
Manchester | 627 Central (i.e. Beds: | 1169 
North Eastern | 559 —- Bucks., & Oxon, rest of 
North, Wales .: 81 Scotland, Overseas) 


. Total at 31st December, 1962: 9,983 i 
Comparative figures for the last five years were: 


1957. 1958 . 71959 1960 . 1961 
7,605 17,857 8,189. 8,445 9,380 


А total of 1 |092 new members of the Library Association during the year 
- opted for the А. A.L, , 

The Future | : 

Dominating the Association's attention all year was the uncertainty cared 


by the possible effect upon members of the new L.A. syllabus. As the syl- < 


labus is put into action and as full-time education for two years becomes 
‘ the norm, the Association will be the body responsible for representing 
: the. student whenever he appears to be penalised by the changes. To do 
this effectively, whilst keeping fi firmly and clearly to those lines of policy which 
will best serve librarianship in the future, will be a task calling for all our 
efforts and all our tact. Beside this, our own re-organisation problems 


seem small indeed but in an Association growing each year in member- . 


ship, a Group (for the first time) of a truly professional Association, we must ` 


. be prepared to: change with changing times. The long dominance in our. 


‘affairs which the public librarian has exercised by virtue of his inevitable 


majority is ending; we have more and more special librarians in our ranks ‹ 


but they are not coming forward to accept office in proportion to their 
numbers. И is up to us to show them where their interest and their duties’ 
lie and, although the emphasis on public relations has temporarily weak- ` 
ened, much remains to-be' done in this field if the Association is to keep. 
its place as the brightest part of the library profession, 

GODFREY THOMPSON. President, . 

JOHN HOYLE. Honorary Secretary. 
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‘DUNN & WILSON LFD 


OF FALKIRK and MORLEY 


OFFER A COMPLETE REBINDING SERVICE 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
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‚ Lists of juvenile picture story books, 

ы” .. Penguins апа paper backs available 

in special bindings may be had on. 
| ' "request | 
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TELEPHONE FALKIRK 1591-2 and MORLEY 219 
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jACKSON'S LIBRARY SERVICE LTD 


Public and County 
LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS : 


" School Contractors 
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"ВМВ 
| wonder if you could find зрасе {па coming issue of the REA for me to 
comment on a point in the March issue? (p. iii).'] was until recently а ВМВ ^ 
cataloguer and currently lecture part-time on Registration Group А. ря 
«Мг. Wilson when detailing, in the Examination Supplement, the reasons: 
for the various BNB departures from orthodox Dewey, says nothing about 
their effect on the order of entries. This was however the chief reason for 
many of the innovations. | 

In many places in the schedules,.the form and place divisions ofa subject 
are separated from the main number by the iritrusion of logically subordi- 
nate material, often of considerable extent: e.g. at 301, 330-1, 530-1, 608, 
610-7, 611-01, 616-01 & 616-07, 620-1 & 620-7.. With the introduction of the 
lower case letter divisions 'a/d' to designate form and place divisions nett 
filing immediately after the main number is ensured. 

The letters also serve in many instances to reduce notation length: 
e.g. 283-42bc. for 283:42000031. | 

May | congratulate you оп the new appearance of the Assistant?  - 


1. HALLEWELL 


\ t 


Divisional ‘Meetings 


In your editorial for the March issue of the Assistant Librarian you asked for 


more support from the ‘hesitant junior of today’. If you are judging the 


amount of support juniors give to the A.A.L. from attendances at Divisional -` 


meetings, as | have been led to believe, Ff would suggest that this is unfair. 
How сайјипіогѕ manage to attend metings when they are held in the after- 


noons? For instance, in the same post as | received the Assistant Librarian > 


there arrived a notice of a G.L.D. series ori staff training to be held on 
Wednesday afternoons. This places juniors in a quandary. If we ask for time 


to attend the meetings, we tend to disrupt our library services and if we do e 


not attend, it seems we are accused of apathy. Would it not be possible for 
these meetings to start at a reasonable hour, say 7.30 p.m., so that we can 
attend? . 

Н. І. HAMMOND, Luton Public Library | | - 
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New Syllabus 


| feel that not enough attention - been paid 6 the difficulties of student | 


librarians who have completed part of the Registration examination under ' 


the old syllabus, but have not passed all four parts before the new syllabus 
comes into force. ` 

There has been just over two years notice of the abolition of the old syl- 
labus for those studying for Registration, whereas those studying for, the 
Finals examination have had over seven years warning. 

There would appear to be an erroneous impression that most studene: 
will pass all the Registration examinations.in June, and those few who have 
the misfortune to fail in some parts will pass in December. This will not take 
place, and many students are going to be caught having to face nota period 
of revision but much totally new material. . 

As the two-year courses start in. September 1963, instead of starting in 
September 1962, there will be a gap of two years before any qualified staff 
are available. With the profession complaining bitterly of the shortage of 
qualified staff | am amazed at the shortsightedness of this arrangement. 

‘A detail, which appears to have been óverlooked by those who соп; 
cocted ‘the. new syllabus, is that the Library Association has always 
encouraged those studying part-time to take group D of the Registration 
examination first,as it is the easiest of the papers, but there is по KON: 
ance for having passed it in the new SI epus: jx 
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it would be of great value to those who are partially qualified, апа to the 
profession which is crying out for qualified staff, if there were an overlap 
for those.studying for Registration, similar to that provided for the Finals 


examination, for the old and new syllabuses to run concurrently until the: 


end of 1965. æ 

it has been said that there are no examiners nor the money to pay them 
in running this scheme. One cannot but feel that as members, who pay both 
subscriptions and examination fees, we are entitled to the provision of 
examiners, otherwise one can only assume that one’s money is wasted. 
MARY E. GIBSON, Ealing Public Library 
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This Journal 
Unlike previous correspondents on this' subject (Assistant Librarian, March 
1963) | wish to criticise most strongly the new form of the journal. Surely in 
this day and age librarians сап do better than this half-hearted effort? 
The imitation art paper used may appeal to some readers, but to me it is 
vastly inferior to a good matt surface, machine-finished paper, which has 
no problems of glare. There are never any half-tone illustrations included 
anyway, to affect the decision, 
With regard to the layout, may | suggest that the two pages are con- 
sidered as a single unit instead of separately. The inner margins would 


then correspond in width, instead of at present, when there is a disjointed 


untidy and uneven effect. 

When considering the typeface, surely a more conventional face such as 
Times Roman, Baskerville, Granjon or Caslon would.be just as attractive, 
and at the same time be much easier on the eyesight (or perhaps the sans 
serif face is part of the editor's policy to discourage reading of the journal?) 


- After all, the majority of periodicals in the humanities are not printed in 


. Union Catalogues 


i 


sans-serif—or can someone contradict me on this point? 
. The cover is, to say the least, most odd, with its futuristic design and 


mixed typography. | prefered the layout of the 1962 cover, though not the. 


paper used, the colour of which tended to remind one of sugar bags! 
Perhaps the editor could look for new inspiration to the Student Librarian, 
produced by the Loughborough’ School of Librarianship. Although only 
two annual issues have appeared so far, (may it have along and flourishing 
life!) these to me are of a far higher quality as regards paper, layout, typo- 
graphy and design than the Assistant Librarian. The latter often tends to 
return to forms used in the 1930's. Surely we can do better than this іп 1963? 
We must now wait until January 1964 to see whether our criticisms have 
been acted on: | sincerely hope in a change for the better. 
CAROL HODGES, Cardiff Public Library 


| have found the strain of reading the Assistant Librarian too much for the 
naked eye on account of the tremendous shine from the paper. May | 
suggest one answer to the problem would be to use smoked glass to 
protect the eyes. Another would be to change the paper. 
A. EDWIN D. FLEMING, Belfast Public Library 


; 


‘trust that Messrs. Allred & Millican, who adversely commented оп ту 
letter (Assistant Librarian March and July, 1962) regarding the 'white ele- 
phants called Union Catalogues', have by now digested the Working Party 


. Report on Inter-Library Co-operation, резесаНу. Appendix C (‘Regional 


Union Catalogues and their arrears') which dic a much more dismal 


picture than even I dared to paint. 
At'a-time when our profession calls for a progressive outlook and 
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With these points in mind I. would suggestto the Library Association that - 
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dynamic МЕГЕН itis pitiful to ‘be сава with this Р une 
. inspiring and ‘backward looking’ Report, so completely out of touch with 
present and future requirements. It will be even more tragic if the Minister 
of Education is persuaded by his advisers to act on the ultra-cautious 
recommendations. 

Because this Report is so obviously outdated and inadequate however, 
it is possible that progressive librarians throughout the country will be 
spurred to protest and action. Already | believe, a number of groups rang- 
ing from Branch Committees of the Library Association to representatives 
of the Regional Bureaux Шы submitted resolutions to counteract the 
recommendations. 

The one obvious КЕНЕН as І have already stated, is that hetesi of. 
spending many thousands of pounds attempting to bring up to date the, 
various Union Catalogues (and many vital records would appear to һауе: 
been scrapped) it should be decided once and ог all to admit our mistakes, 
cut our losses and abandon all support for these farcical 'records'. 

W. HOWARD PHILLIPS, Sheffield City Library 


- 









ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


Thé Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held 
at Chaucer House: on Wednesday 3rd July, 1963 at 

' 6.30 p.m. Notices of motion for the meeting must be 
submitted in writing and signed by two members of the 
‘Association, to reach me within fourteen days of the ‘ 
publication of this notice. | ` 


Any amendment to the General Rules of the Associ- 
ation proposed by members'must be signed 9y pi least 
TEN members of the Association. 


JEAN M. PLAISTER 
Hon. Secretary. 
South Eastern Regional Library System, | 
cjo National Central Library, 


Malet Place, | 
London, W.C.1. 
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THROUGH A HEDGE BACKWARDS: Council Notes, 4th-5th ‘April, 1963 
^ . Spring Fever... 

Never let it be said that the A. A.L. Council is hide-bound. To greet the 

Spring, and incidentally to enable Council members to attend the Annual 
Weekend School at Newton Abbot, the April meeting moved to the West 
w&ountry. The invigorating air of Bristol appeared to put fresh life into 
Council, and members were-vigorous in their arguments and comments.. 

. This was doubly surprising, as Council did not meet until 6.30 p.m. and i 
followed exhaustive and exhausting Committee meetings. 


To Higher Things.:. | 
Council heard with regret of the resignation of Geoffrey Smith, but warmly 
congratulated him on his appointment as County Librarian of Leicester- 
shire. The appointment of W. S. Н. Ashmore as Treasurer in place of A.. 
Bill, who has resigned, was confirmed, As a result of these elevations, two 
vacancies in the ranks of National Councillors were to be filled and Alan 
Pepper and John Jones were elected to Council for the remainder of the 
year, 


Not Forgotten... 

it was reported that the interests of Divisionless A.A.L. members, in the 

counties of Bucks., Berks. and Oxon, are to be represented on the L.A,’ 
. Branch Committee. 1 


< 


Into Battle... ; 

The Hon. Secretary reported tlie кегін of a motion which is included in 
the agenda for the NALGO Conference asking 'That this Conference 
regrets the lack of progress in following up the award of 1961 for librarians’ 
salaries and instructs the N.E.C. forthwith to re-open negotiations to estab- 
lish for librarians serving in local government, career grades comparable 
with those already obtained for other professional officers.’ John Hoyle 
reported that a claim had been put to NALGO in January by the L.A. 
Grading Sub-Committee. Whilst NALGO was non-committal at that stage, 
the L.A. representatives had the impression that their case had been 
sympathetically received and that the soundness of their proposals had 
been conveyed to the NALGO Staff.Side. Council recommended that note 
be taken of the Motion by Divisions so that in the event of an approved 
award not being negotiated before the date of the Conference, or of an’ 
unsatisfactory award being declared, individual members who will be 
present or who are members of Branch Executive Committees could urge 
support to it. 


Exam Hurdles... 

Council then turned to the subject uppermostin the minds of most members 
—Education—in particular the plight of transitional students—those in the 
Registration 'pipeline' at the end of 1963. Suggestions put forward to con- 
tinue the Registration Examination beyond the end of this year were found 
to be impracticable. It would run counter to the by-laws now before the 
Privy Council, and there is no possibility of resurrecting the Examination 
machinery. Measures were then agreed which it is hoped will alleviate 
hardship. These measures are given elsewhere in this issue in a statement 
from the A.A.L. Education Officer and include extended, Revision courses, 
Divisional Revision Schools and sale of- Registration course notes. The 
Council reaffirmed its view that new entrants undertaking studies for the _ 
new syllabus are best served by Schools of Librarianship, and in con- 
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“sequence no correspondence courses will be offered. It was reported that 
it will be possible to study part-time for the new syllabus in some areas. 
· Possibly, but by no means to be recommended, the pitfalls are numerous, 
not the least among them being the danger of finding oneself halfway up a 
tree and there left hanging!  ' 

The vexed question of internal examining by library schools was deferred, 
pending further information from the Library Association; the A.A.L. is to 
be consulted before any irrevocable action is taken. David Bryant was con- 
‚ firmed as U.S.A. Study Tour Organiser in succession to Geoffrey Smith, 
and the Martin Award for the December 1962 F.P.E. has been won by Miss 
Berkely of the University of London, Institute of Education. 


Wanted: an Editor... 
From the Publications Officer Council learnt that the Hon. Editor intends to 
resign. Appeals had failed to move him! There was some doubt as to the 
nature of these appeals, but it was thought that they did not advocate 
immediate departure! | 

The Visual Aids Panel is to be revived and Messrs. Caldwell (N.C.L), 
New (N.W. Poly.) and Grenfell (Brit. Film Institute) were nominated to serve. 
A proposal to initiate a series of handbooks covering list C of the new 
syllabus was approved. 


1 


Electioneering ... 

The Executive Committee reported that W. H. Phillips had accepted an 
invitation to: became an Honorary Fellow of the A.A.L, Investigations are to 
be conducted into the use of the Assistant Librarian in the А.А... elections 
—manifestos and photographs have been suggested. ASLIB are to be 
approached with a view to organising joint meetings between local A.A.L. 
Divisions and local groups ot, ASLIB. 


Celtic Stirrings. 

Finance and Membarshib enjoyed an extremely full meeting. In response to 
local demand, A.A.L. members in Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire 
were transferred from the North to the South Wales Divisions, and a Mid- 
Wales Sub-Division was established. Negotiations are also going ahead 
for ап A.A.L. Division covering the whole of Scotland, 

The Treasurer presented the financial report for 1952 and estimates for 
. the current year were considered. it appears that the basic finances of the 
Association are sound, though continually rising costs are proving a head- 
ache to officers at national and Divisional level. The Benevolent Fund is not 
being used to any extent and the Committee.drew attention to its potential 
as a reservoir of help for members in temporary financial difficulties. The 
President remarked that the phrase ‘financial difficulties' required amplify- 
ing so that members of Council would not apply en bloc. 

At this point the President paid a deserved tribute to Alan Bill, whose 
resignation as Treasurer takes effect from 30th April. The present sound- 
ness of the A.A.L. financial position owes much to his acumen. 

Brief reports on L. A. Council and Committees followed, and in a short 
time the meeting drew to its close. The President. had guided Council's 
business with such tact and resource that what appeared to be an excep- 
tionally tough agenda was dealt.with in time to allow members to leave for 
the Conference on Friday afternoon. 

JEAN M. PLAISTER, Honorary Secretary. 
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J. STARR % SONS, LTD 


Specialist Library Bookbinders 


Wigan, Lanes. 
"Phone: 3484 


From Fiction to Periodical ‘Binding’ 


| | 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
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Once again a major part of one issue of The Assistant Librarian has been 
given over fo the consideration of a particular aspect of librarianship. What to 
сай the age-group under discussion this month has always been a source of 

-argument іп itself—adolescents, young people, teenagers, young adults, youth— | 
the list сап be expanded still further. It is a misfortune of our age that even the 
most innocent generalisation can quite suddenly acquire pejorative undertones, 
and so it has been in this case. іп аі! sections of the community it is only 
necessary to mention the word 'youth' for a note of unease to appear іп the 
discussion, а wariness, or a contrived normality. п some measure this reaction 
has been generated by a press with nothing better fo do than peddle gossip, ` 
but it is nevertheless a common experience to encounter people within this 
age-group who appear not to ‘fit’ into conventional society, That such people 
whether criminal, misguided or just lost, have exactly the same basic needs as 
the rest of us does not occur at the time—the basic emotion is one of repulsion. 
This we carry over into our dealings with others of a similar age; teachers and 
youth workers know better, of course. The difficulty so far as we are concerned . 
is to discard a prejudice once it has asserted itself. This we must do, for our 
Sake and for theirs; there is a vast potential in the library for both parties, as 
yet far from realised by either. 

Miss Sheila Bannister is School and Children’s Librarian with Lindsey and 
Holland County Library. She has written on the subject and,accepted willingly 
the chore of editing this symposium. Contributors to it have been drawn from 
school and library staffs in the county; the Editor's thanks to all who have 
co-operated so readily. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE TEENAGER ` . 


Shortly after | was asked to edit this symposium, | visited two of the many 
rural secondary modern schools in this county and | was struck yet again 
by the fact that a great number of teenagers in the country are unable to use 
the public library even if they wish to do so. The new rural secondary schools 
are often equipped with magnificent libraries which foster an interest in 
reading and the use of books, but the service in the local town or village may 
be a small part-time branch, a-centre or even a mobile library. 

When we think about the problem of the library and the teenager we tend 
to think of it in terms of large towns where the teenage population gathers 
on street corners and scorns to cross the threshold of the public library. 
Infact, the problem is much more complicated than that. It is clear that some 
basic rethinking' is required, and the statement in the February issue of 
Liaison that Mr. H. K. Gordon Bearman is preparing a memorandum to be 
sent to all Branches of the Library Association will be welcomed by all 
librarians interested in this question. $ 

It is essential that the problems should be tackled by the librarian in the 
adult library rather than that it should be regarded as something entirely 
within the province of the children’s librarian. The problem is threefold: 

(1) To persuade teenagers to read books at а time when they are develo- 
ping outside interests and/or are subject to examination pressures, 

(2) To persuade those young people who are already members of the 

public library to go on using it, and 

(3) to encourage those who have not been members of the public library 

before to start using it. 
Itis obvious that these problems are very much tied up with the interests of 
the school and college library. How far are we prepared to sink our conven- 
tional ideas in order to meet the needs of the present and future generations 
of young adults? In what ways do we fail to provide the sort of service which 
young people of this age require? 

To state, explain and to offer some solution to these problems, | have 
asked a number of teachers and librarians to consider the question from 
varying angles, Each was asked to find out from the young people with 
whom he or she came inte contact what they thought about libraries and 
whether or not they used them. | 
SHEILA BANNISTER 


. The City Library Viewpoint 
One wonders which came first, the epithet or the problem behaviour now 
generally assumed to spring naturally from the state of being a teenager. 
What constitutes a teenager? 'Frogs and snails and puppy-dogs' tails 
at the very least', one may think bitterly after an evening at the library spent 
almost entirely surrounded by some of them, but, strictly speaking, it is 
^ simply the age that qualifies for the title. 

" In the past ten years or so (I cannot remember having been а teenager— 
not within the meaning of the Act) the name has gathered to it a number of 
assumptions; most of them not good, so that a vast variety of young people 
tend to be lumped together and expected to behave in similar and sinister 
ways. Perhaps now the tendency is to get away from this generalizing and 
undue attention, but it is still possible to read front-page headings on one 
copy ofa local daily paper, taken at random, 'Teenage couple return home’, 
and 'Teenager in accident', and to realise that one is meant to come to 
conclusions not actually stated in the paragraphs. 

i But the fact is, teenagers:do make more of a homogeneous group than 
they did*before, even if partly because they have been made aware of them- 
selves as people with built-in problems, and it is this age-group which 
seems to be least affected by the library service. Younger children are both 
more teachable and less backward in asking for help, and adults, one rather 
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assumes, either know already or are past. hope. (This seems to mea Pi. . 


but that is. another subject.) 


M 


‚ at the same time, other people's use ang pleasure cannot be allowed to be | 


The Ermine Branch of Lincoln City Libraries has had its share el teen 


agers since its opening in July, 1962, and after eight months of work it 7 


should be possible to come.to some conclusion about their relations with 
“һе library. The Branch was built for a population of about 15,000, and was 
intended principally for three council estates in thé north of Lincoln, which 
contain a large proportion of children.180 children between the ages of six 
and twelve have joined a Saturday morning library club since its beginning 
in December, and it is possible to hope that this might lead to a new set of 
at least a few book-minded'teenagers. Meanwhile, there is our current set. 


How adequate do they find the library? What do they expect obit, anyway? ' 


The Branch’ was deliberately planned to һауе, an informal appearance; 
it is open, colourful and modern-looking, and an Interesting building was" 
designed without an over-imposing entrance. We have found that many of - 


our teenagers have adopted it as their place to go in the evening. Lacking. ' 


an all-week club-room, they seem to come to the library for warmth, light - 
and company—smiall council houses do not provide space for even a small ` 
group of fairly noisy friends. It is unlikely that many came for these reasons | 


and then discovered books and reading had something to offer, but at least 


with such regular visitors one һав-а chance to get to know afew, and to. 


offer them occasional guidance. Very few of the boys and girls who are. 
noticeably teenagers attempt to visit thé library alone; a non- or hardly- - 
reading one who does will ‘usually disappear rapidly after a brisk tour round ` 
the shelves has shown him that none of his usual mates is there. 


The restlessness and occasional noisé and nuisance of those who. stay 
in the library gangs has led to some problems of order. The. staff at the. 
Branch began by being particularly anxious that no group should Бе con- 
demned on sight, ала should not have any reason to feel persecuted. We 
were unwilling to cut anyone off from what could be valuable to them, but. 


| spoilt by a few. 


' It is difficult to comprehend the lack of background to reading? in many 
instanees. One tends to take for granted some familiarity with the authors 


one imagines to be household words, so that it comes as a slight shock to: - 
hear of the shrieks of laughter from 15-year-old girls at a technical college ' 


when an enlightened teacher tried Agatha Christie—' Agatha! What а name! 
She come out of the ark, or something?'-Many of the older grammar-school 


" pupils are introduced at school to Amis, Greene, Wain, and other recently-. 


significant novelists, and some go on from there, but many seem to Бе’ 
caught up exclusively with subjects for homework and exams, and imagina- 
tive literature is passed by, or read merely.as Eng. Lit. These young people 
find the Study Room atthe Branch provides much of what they want at this 


stage. This. room contains a few basic reference books, but is mainly . 
‚ intended to provide space, quiet and books for people who want to work, 


and cannot find these three vital aids to study in their homes. It was not 
planned solely for school-children, butit does tend to be taken over by them 


' in the evening, and many of them have the right ideas in its use. Most of the | - 


-.. 


books in it are for lending and cover a wide range. We hope that they may 
encourage young people to explore rather more in their work; too many 
‘books’, ‘projects’ and ‘theses’ are written оп the strength of опе chapter. ` 


Itis not sufficient to say at the age of 14, ‘Now you are grown-up. Here are 
some adult tickets, and there is the adult library’, and Lincoln uses the solu- ` 
tion of intermediate tickets. At the age of 12, young people may be issued 
with an extra ticket to be used for adult books, and at this stage it is helpful 


' to givea briefidea ofthe scope of the adultlibrary, and to encourage readers | 
. to ask for hélp when it Is needed. They will'now be recommended to try a 
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: small collection of books known as The Bridge; these are on shelves against 
the glass screen which divides the junior and adultlibraries and, as a notice 
says, 'This selection of books from all sections of the library is intended to 
bridge the gap between junior and adult reading.’ It 1$ not a fixed collection, 
and an important thing here is to keep the choice varied, and to avoid rows 
of Austen, Brontes, Dickens, Scott and Thackeray, with Висһа for light 
relief, Most of the readers who use these shelves need a book which has 
immediate appeal, and it seems unrealistic, knowing the interests, vocab- 
ulary and newspaper-reading habits of some of ours, to stick to especially 
'nice' books. Books on motor-cycling, car-racing, football, fishing, with 
books on clothes and beauty culture for the girls are popular, but books of 
ideas are ignored by most. | 

The Central junior library is іп а building separate from the adult library, 





THE YORK BOOKCASE 
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Overall size 3ft Тіп high, 2ft біп wide, 1ft 4in deep 
when closed, Light oak finish. 
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' and this has been turned to advantage in that 12-year-olds іп the junior 
: library are given an appointment with a member of the adult library staff who 
is able to give a more leisurely explanation than is possible at a moment's 
notice in the middle of the daily routine. A poster in the adult library refers 
seenage readers to this member of staff, but it would take a brave teenager 
to make a determined request in a cramped Carnegie library where the 
visible members of the staff are obviously busy, and the booking. of appoint- : 
ments is probably more fruitful. К 

Inaneffortto make some particular contact with teenaudis: Ermine Branch, 
with its collective heart in its mouth, held an Open Evening for the 13-plus. 
group in December. This was advertised by a poster, deliberately rather 
vaguely worded—we didn't know what would happen, eitherl—and by per- ' 
sonal, fairly casual invitation. 29 boys and girls stayed on when the library 
closed at 8 p.m., mostly those aged 13, 14 and 15, and mostly attending 
secondary modern schools, They had a brieftalk on the pointof that evening . 
(we admitted that we felt a bit out of touch with them), and on the whole 
idea of a library and any features of the Branch which were of special 
interest to them. Then, after a short, painless explanation of the way the | 
catalogue was linked with the books in stock and the books on the shelves, | 
we produced un-advertised coffee and biscuits, and the young people 
wandered round and talked. Very few of them were real readers and they 
were not well able to express themselves on books, but they were very 
clear on the need for a scarcely-organised club-—' Why don't you start one?’ 
was one reaction. A few wanted a repeat of the evening almost at once, 
but it seemed wiser to wait until the novelty had worn off, andthen seeifthere 
was still any ‘feeling for a more bookish club than many of them probably, | 
had in mind. So far there has not been.a real demand, and there seems no 
point in forcing that sort of thing on them before they are ready, but we did 
feel that we had established better relations with just a few of our young . 
readers, and perhaps some of the troublesome ones began to realise that 
library staff were not a sort of plain-clothes police force whose job is solely 
to keep a stern eye on borrowers. 

Meanwhile, we put.up with a certain amount of hair-combing, over-loud ' 
chatting and giggling, watching-the-girls-go-by, and general loafing,- т 
the hopes that if we are known to turn away only the really anti-social, the 
others will gradually realise that co-operation is the thing, and that there is 
a great deal worth having to-be gained from the library. | 
FREDA Е. GOODHEAD, Branch Librarian, Lincoln City Libraries. 


The County Library Viewpoint 

What new can be written about our services to these much-maligned 
teenagers? Let us first clear away some of the trees and take a good look 
at the wood, for | am sure that much of our present work with youth is just 
what it should be once we do away with brains trusts, quizzes and all the 
other hocus pocus of our service to children of all ages. 

For some eleven years | have taken an active interest in youth work and 
during this time | have been able to assess the influence of libraries and 
reading on teenagers. | have come to the conclusion that the main reasons 
for young adults allowing their reading habits to lapse are beyond our con- 
trol, We must accept the realities of the situation and then try to do a better 
job in the spheres where our influence is already proven. The reading habits 
of young adults are definitely linked to the type of school they attend, and 
parental influence plays little or no partintheir reading habits, The grammar | 
school pupil ceases to use the library for recreational reading about one 
and a half years before sitting for the G.C.E.—'| never have time to read’, ' 
‘After homework, | have seen enough of books’, "There 75 always something 
more exciting to do' are'typical comments of this group, although where а 
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ood liaison between the library and the е is maintained, many will 
continue to use the library for its reference facilities. After their 'O' or ‘A’ 
level examinations, there is college and more study, or the fresh excitement 
of a new job, new friends and social activities. A surge of 'let's live, Daddio' 
is not conducive to reading, and the library is a places to visit for books to 
do with their work and little else. 


The A stream of the secondary modern group M akin to the grammar 
school pupils in that many take the G.C.E. at ‘O’ level. and then get swept 
on a bookless joyride of work, pop music and coffee-bars. The B and С 
streams from these schools certainly join the ranks of non-readers much 
earlier than 15, for they do not even visitthe library to use reference books. 
With sóns and daughters maturing at 12 to 13, easy-going parents cast 
aside the tiresome duty of supervision, and outside interests replace read- 
ing as a number one time-spinner. Home influence up to this age has often 
kept youngsters at home reading books carefully selected by parents 'to 
do him some good' or on the principle that 'this one will keep him quiet for 
a while’, Or else the library visit has been used to fill the time-gap between 


` the end of school and Mum's arrival home from work; Whatever the reason, 


at the time when parental interest is lost, we lose our readers. The C stream, 
let's face it, never have been readers and we should shed no tears over their 
disappearance from our branches at the advanced age of 13 or so. The B 
stream, however, do stay with us much longer and are, perhaps, the group 
towards which we should most readily stretch a helping hand. 


Taking a look at the young adults we do keep as readers, it is significant 
that at the age when parental influence weakens, the junior library 1$ 
abandoned for the 'better books' (quote) in the adult library. The sap 
rises early these days and by the age of 13 or so the type of book read be- 
comes as much a 'sex symbol' as make-up or a motor-cycle. This under- 
lying sex influence affects the recreational reading during all years of the 
growing-up period until either 'swotting' or outside activities put an end to 
recreational reading. Girls of all educational levels begin to read romantic 
novels or historical romances. Young men reach for books on motor cycles, 
racing cars or judo to provethat beneath that unshaven face lies a man with 
some sense of adventure. Growing upisa process of switching from juvenile 
to adult reading and back again with adult tastes eventually swamping out 
the delights of childhood. The duplication of titles, fiction and non-fiction, 
placing copies in both the adult and children's departments, is a good 
psychological move to help to make the transition of young readers from 
one department to another as smooth as possible. To the physically well- 
developed 14- or 15-year-old with a less advanced mental age, the delight 
in finding titles in the adult library which he has seen elsewhere can often 
bridge the gap and encourage the reading habit to continue. Remember, 
pride alone will prevent this age group from making open use of the junior 
shelves. Most teenagers prefer not to have a separate children's library, 
for they like to wander from junior to adult shelves as the mood takes them. 
A separate children's library is not conducive to this oscillation in taste 
which is common to all educational groups of young adults, for at 14 a 
well-matured youngster considers himself too old to be using the same 
shelves as a 9-year-old, let alone a child of 6 or 7. Separate adult libraries 
aré condemned by young people as having 'the atmosphere of a church' or 
having 'staff who seem more interested in keeping you quiet than helping 
you find a book’. The happy undertones of children selecting books are no 
great disturbance to adults and only habitual grumblers, those who relish 
the quiet sanctuary of the reference library of yesteryear, will ever complain. 


` For information services, the junior stock may well be a more suitable 
source of information for completing a teenager's homework, but he will 
not use the 'kid's books' for fear of ridicule by his school-mates. My ex- 
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perience has. proved that a- 1 joint adult and children’ 5 СБ section is 
more effectively: used. by all readers and especially so by teenagers. This 
department could well be the cushioning unit between the adult and junior . 
departments, with easy access to both. 

e This, I feel, is опе of the advantages of a compact County Branch БСА 
where one large room contains the children's library, the adult library and 
the reference facilities. In preparing these comments, | have recently talked 
to a number of teenagers, a few of whom had moved from large towns to 
this rural area. They expressed a strong preference for our small branch— 
where it is easy to move from one department to the next and back. This 
does a little to off-set our major disadvantage—the fact that young people 
living in, the more remote areas are taken off by bus as soon as school 
closes for the day, arriving home after the mobile library has called, and they . 
have no opportunity to use a public library MOSS their parents bring them 
into town at the week-end. р р 

‘As | see more and more youngsters growing to adult status, | know that 
they bear witness to my claim that we can do little to ensure that teenagers 
visit the library as frequently as they did in the years prior to their thirteenth 
birthday. What we do to keep our teenagers we must do well, for the library 
service is in direct competition with commercial interests who use all the 
arts of high-pressure salesmanship to lay claim to the teenagers’ spare 
time. Lectures to schools, youth clubs and group visits to the library are . 
still our main means of advertising the service we offer. These talks must be 
given by trained staff, sympatheticto youth, and with aflair for salesmanship. 
This is no job forthe dignified deputy or old Miss So-and-So. Talks must be 
carried out with all the skill of the sophisticated T.V. commercial—note | 
say sophisticated—for this is a medium, for better or for worse, which 
teenagers understand and to which they respond. When these young adults: 

come into the library after school or work, let the staff abandon the work- 
room and join in helping them to find the information we say we can get for 
them, and let patience and a smile be our welcome. Teenagers are impatient 
by nature so don't expect them to queue up for assistance. They will not; 
in fact, they will see you in hell first. . 

Back up this welcome with a.good bookstock and a speedy request ser- 
vice and teenagers will stay readers. Those we lose under these conditions 
will not be lost because of our efforts, but in spite of them. 

A. R. FOSTER. District Librarian, Lindsey and Holland County Library · 
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A Teacher from a County Technical College 

This Collegeis situated in a small, semi-industrial town of 16,000 0 population, 
which is served by an independent public'library. The College has its own 
library and the stock is supplemented by a small collection of books, mainly 
for recreational reading, on loan from the County Library. Our students 
form a somewhat random sample of recent school-leavers, probably a little 
above secondary modern average. 

About one-sixth of those questioned say they belong to the public 
library. Almost as many have at one time belonged, but no longer do so. 
The chief reason for lapsing seems to me to be that they;never really be- 
came proficient readers, in the sense of. being able to sustain interest in а 
book that demands any degree of concentration; but the most frequently ` 
offered reasons were that they lived too far away, or that they had too little 
time because they had other teenage interests (mainly dancing and dating 
of one sort or another), or that homework left them too little free reading. 
time. There is some genuine difficulty for out-of-town students, who are 
ineligible to join the urban district library, though | understand that this is 
to be remedied shortly (the fee for out-of-town readers is to be rescinded 
іп the case of students); and some rural students tel! mé the mobile library , 
- service does not reach them. Some of these, in апу case, are assiduous’ 
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borrowers of books from the colidge libra, or from the county library books 
loaned to us. 

. Judging by my efforts to make readers of our full-time commerical classes 
of 15-16-year-old girls, | would say the fault does not lie with libraries as 
such, but with the failure of | school, home and society to sustain 
and develop the curiosity that allismall children have; and I suspect that we | 
underestimate the sheer difficulty, for most of them, of turning printed 
words not just into sounds, but;sounds with real meaning. Their physical 
and emotional maturity is much greater than their intellectual development. 
This comes out most clearly, to my mind, in their poverty of vocabulary and 
in. the failure of most of themito realise that an inadequate vocabulary 
restricts their lives in any way. If they read, they want mature subject matter, 
yet most of them are 'bored' if the writer makes mature demands on their 
minds. | am very far from knowing the answer to this problem, either as 

! teacher or librarian. Books of a kind that really meet their needs seem very 
rare, Either we have to supply them with IHerature which bridges the gap 
between early adolescence and adulthood, or they remain immature readers, 
if readers at all, who never rise, above pulp magazines. 

The basic trouble, | feel, is the absence of books written for this kind of 
reader. On the technical side, for example, | am inundated with publishers’ 
catalogues of books aimed at or near university standard, and | can find a 
good supply of 'information books' for school children, but there seems to 
be a great dearth of books on technical subjects, especially treating them 
from a wide, general interest. angle, which are comprehensible to the 
secondary leaver without talking down to him. Most such books designed 
for the general reader are written in language which is too difficult for them, 
or are presented as juvenile books which they wish to think they have grown 
out of. 

The same applies to a great deal of 'literature'. Only a small proportion ot 
our students can cope with the vocabulary and grammatical complexities of 
the classics, which in any case deal with a world so.different from the 
contemporary setting thatfew immature readers seemto have much patience 
with it. On the other hand, so far as my own very limited knowledge goes, 
much contemporary writing is either juvenile (often excellent), or at its 
deeper levels too difficult for them to grasp, while on a superficial level less 
attractive to them than the teenage and women's magazines. They want 
‘real life’ stories, and to most of them Romeo or Woman's Own offer some- 
thing that bears more resemblance to real life than say Lucky Jim, with its 

. redbrick background, or Hurry on Down. Similarly, | found few who managed 
to read through That Uncertain Feeling—until they saw the film Only Two 
can Play. They take much more readily to Alan Sillitoe, partly because of 
his ‘frankness’, but also because he writes about the sort of people they 
know alittle about. l 
This sort of realism comes out, too, in the rejection, after school age, of 
the boarding-school type of story, by both boys and girls—not so much 
because it is juvenile, as because they find such a setting unreal. But | 
received an enthusiastic report from the first boy who read Jim Starling, by 
E. W. Hildick, a secondary modern teacher who so despaired of finding 
books that seemed real to his pupils that he had a go at writing his own. 
С. А. TWIGGER ` | 
1 


A Teacher for a Boys’ Grammar School 


213 boys in the school, which Is situated in a market town of 5,000 рорша- 
tion, served by a County Branch Library, were asked to give information 
about the use they made of libraries. Of these, ranging from Upper IV to 
Upper VI, and falling into the 14-19 age group, 157 use the public library 
regularly; 56 do not use it at all or use it only уёгу occasionally. But 27 of the 
latter have at some time used public libraries frequently; half a dozen say 
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they would make use of public library facilities if ‘facilities’. were the right 
word; they find great difficulties; On the whole it would be true to say that _ 


.the boys | in this school are anxious to have books made available for them. 


Boys in the VI forms use public library books mainly for school work and 
general information; a few read{also for recreation. A number of them say 
that they find the school library is adequate for their purposes—information 
which is gratifying to a school librarian b but not to be made too much of. In 
the Upper Vs, many boys have to use the public libraries because the 


school library (on which they would like to rely) cannot provide adequately 


Tor them. But they make considerable use of public libraries for general and 
recreational reading. | Г 


The complaints which they ый vary, Some are the usual ones relating 
to the Dewey splitting of history and geography books. More specific com- ' 
plaints refer to a nearby independent library which some of the boys use, 
the technical section of whichis said to beftootechnical. Clearly this may not 
be a valid objection. The general lending library is thought to be supplied 
with too many- poor books. One interesting statement was that the 300 
section shows too evident a bias leftwards. It was held that in all the public 
libraries which the boys used the Geography section had too many travel |, 
and trivial books. It was claimed that the literature of the twentieth century 
is neglected (poetry, drama and criticism) and that there is little French 


literature available. 


Lack of seating accommodation and periodicals at the local branch 
library were mentioned. The mobile libraries were thought to be inadequate 
and some of the nearby villages, where some of the boys live, seem to be  . 
poorly catered for. | | Е 
F. HENTHORN . , к 


| 
A Teacher from a Girls’ Grammar School 


This is a school in a town of 26 ‚000 population, served by а County Branch 
Library. The girls in the age-group 13 to 18 меге given a piece of paper 
and asked to write down the answers to questions anonymously. The 
resulting figures do not, of course, touch our first- and second-year girls, 
who are the most enthusiastic readers! | am afraid that there із the usual 
decline in the middle school and the revival among the seniors—I don't 
think that this‘is due to a lack of suitable books either..Some seniors did 
not answer the questions as théy were busy with examinations, but I think 
the answers І did obtain represent a fair cross-section. | 
The analysis of use presents a picture of 13-year-olds using both public 
and school libraries with the former predominating and nearly half the girls 
visiting it once or twice a week. At 14 a decline sets in, and increases 
rapidly until at 15 only a third visit the public library at least once a week. 
The onset of б.С.Е, at 16 has the initial effect of increasing regular public 
library use to half the sample, and also putting the use of the school library 
up to 38 per cent. In the next two years, the effects of.G.C.E. study and the 
apparent failure of the public library to meet this need is indicated by a drop 
in regular public library use to 49 ‘per cent and then to 8 per cent, while the 


` use of the school library goes up sharply to about 80 per cent. Most of the 


18-year-olds are still members of the public library, but this may well bea. 
matter of non-lapsing of readers". tickets, and the question arises atthe time 
when these are due for renewál. - 

. Each group was asked to make suggestions about the way in which the 
public library could be improved or to make criticisms. The 13-year-olds 


 complajned about too much fiction of the Enid Blyton type (Note: No Enid 


Blyton books һауе been bought by this authority for nearly five years; it seems ` 
_likely, therefore, that there is a recognisable ‘type’, an interesting comment, Ed.) 
“and would like the age of admission to the adult гау to be lowered. 
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The 14- and 15-year-olds both complained about the shortage of teenage 


literature while girls in both the 14- and 16-year-old groups mentioned that - 


they would like a longer period of loan (this is at present two weeks). The 
older: girls would like more French and German literature, more history ana 
modern агата and complained about the presence of too many romances 
‘and westerns, The 17-yéar-olds wanted more than three tickets each, and 
the oldest age group complained that there were too few specialist books, 
that there was a lack of study facilities, that the reference section was in- 
adequate. They also criticized the inadequacies of the music section and 
expressed the need for a students’ long loan period. 

Some girls complained about the layout of-the branch library. This may 


be due to the fact that the Cheltenham system is used in the school library, .. 


although the Dewey system is also briefly explained to them. No library 
instruction as such is given in the school since, owing to the shortage of 
accommodation, the library is always occupied by girls doing private study; 
and there are no formal library periods. 

Many of our girls live in the villages and claim that they have difficulty in 
using the public library. The 16- and 18-year old groups are ©.С.Е. 'O' and 


‘A’ level candidates and say that they have little time for reading! Although : 


the school library is well used by a limited number of girls, probably more 
would make good use of it if the accommodation were more adequate. No 
real reasons were given by the few who have at some time belonged to the 


library and have now dropped out—generally the reasons are rather of the | 


‘| belonged to the Junior Library and never transferred’ type. 
К. W. WAITE К 


A Teacher from a Boys’ Secondary Modern School 


The use of the school library. Each class has a library lesson a week; in the 
case of the third- and fourth-year forms, two lessons. One, a double-period 
lesson, is devoted to the study of a subject chosen by the individual boy. 
What he has learntis recorded in an exercise book. This lesson seems to be 
very popular and much of the resulting work is of very high quality. The 
other period is devoted to fiction reading. | am anxious that they should 
learn that books give enjoyment as well as information. | find this necessary 
since there is a definite tendency to concentrate on non-fiction reading. 
It is my experience that from the third year upwards it is essential to back 
up ‘boy’s' books on a subject by a number of really authoritative works. 
However rudimentary their knowledge on most things, many boys are 
really expert on their own hobbies and are merely irritated by the sketchy 
outline given in 'boy's' books on the subject. This applies to С and B boys 
as well as the A stream. 

Boys can borrow books from the library. Fiction books can be borrowed 


for a fortnight, but non-fiction must be returned by next morning or after | 


the weekend since it.may be needed by other boys during school hours. 


Quite often boys from other classes will come for books for reference | 


purposes, but this use of the library, | regret'to say, is hampered because 
the library has to be used as my classroom. 

Our average output of books on.loan from the school library, which con- 
sists of about 4,000 of our books and 1,000 from the County Library, is about 
30 to 40 per night. This seems reasonable for a school of under 300 boys. 

The use of the public library. Of the boys in the school of 14 and over, 61 
per cent are members, 16 per cent are ex-members and 22 per cent are non- 


members. The boys use the public library chiefly for non-fiction but a con- . 
siderable number prefer fiction. The chief complaint among the older boys .. 


is that the children's library does not contain the kind of,non-fiction book 
they want. It does seem that it would be wise to reduce the age at which 
children become eligible for adult tickets to 13. Some seem to have been 
prevented from using the Reference Room; this seems a pity. 
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Many said they found the school library (which, as І have already said, 
contains 1,000 of the County Library's most suitable books) adequate for | 
their needs. Many of these added that they һай libraries of their own and 
this, | think, is quite a factor in the situation. Some have quite substantial 
little libraries. 


* One or two аи about the shifting of books from their usual . 
' position, due no doubt to reorganisation of the shelves. Adequate notices 
might help here, Some had been fined and found it a bitter experience they 
didn't wish repeated. The abolition of fines apparently hadn't got round to 
them, Sundry boys complained that little children in the house, or pets, 
got hold of the books and they wouldn't risk taking them home. One com- ` 
plained that the library was understaffed and he had to wait to have queries 
answered, | suggested he went at a less busy time. Of the rest, some had 
lost their cards, quite a few said it was too far to go and some score said 
they just didn't like reading! | 

4. В. HOTCHKIN 


А Teacher from a Mixed Secondary Modern School 


~ This survey was conducted amongst 86 pupils, all the fourth and fifth years 


who were available one dinner-time. The school is a post-war one, situated 
on the edge of a market town, and many of the pupils come from the sur- 
rounding villages. 


The ages of the lowest ability group ranged from 14:3 to 15:3. Three of 
this group—twelve were questioned—are members of the County Library, 
using it monthly or fortnightly. Of the six who have never been members; | 
four live in the country and do not come into the town, except to school, 
and two commented that they couldn't read very well. The children who 
have ceased to use it have done so because they could not get into town 
because it was too far from their homes. 


In 4b, a medium ability group of the same age, | questioned fourteen 
children. Only one boy uses the County Library and he was not a member 
. when younger; he volunteered the information that his sister also uses the 
library and hethinks the books are'good', Eleven have never usedthe library 


either because they live out of town or, in the case of two, because they . © 


don't like books/reading. One stopped using it because he moved out of , 
town and said he would go if it were near and another ceased to use it 
because he had, and has, 'no time to go'. 


Amongst the class of highest ability in this age-group, half of the chil- 
dren questioned use the library. Those who don't live out of town dislike 
reading or have no time. Only three use it fortnightly and they seem to have 
acquired the library habit—one of these remarked that the library satisfies 
his needs. Two visit the library monthly and the other member of this group 
said he was going to stop using the library because he no longer has time 
to read, although he might go more frequently if there was a better Careers 
section. 


There is also a mixed-ability group of the same age; these are young 
people who are intending to stay on to.do the fifth-year course, and of these, 
12 out of the 26 are users of the library. Of those who do not use the branch 
library, three do not Jive in town but use the school library regularly; others 
who give the same reason for not using the branch library do not use the 
school library either, Six children, consisting of the four very brightest and 
. the two very dimmest, have always been members of the public library and 
another six have begun to use it since starting at this school. Some of those 
who have ceased to use the library have done so becausg they live too far 
away; another because she didn't like the books; yet another considers that 
the library is open at the wrong times. Every member of this class, inciden- 
tally, reads a novel every two weeks and writes a book report termly. 
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іп the fifth-year, which is also a group of mixed ability and in which the ` 
_age range is from 14 to just over 17, five-out of the 22 questioned use the 
library at least once a week and always have done so. One of the girls who 
lives out of town mentions the travelling library used by her family but not 

, by her. Another boy says that the school library satisfies all his require- 

' ments. Those who do not use it ог who stopped doing so give thé fact that 
they live out of town as the reason, although others say they do not like the 
books or they don't have time.to read. 

Having a theory of my own about library use, | asked them if anyone іп, 
‘their families used the branch library regularly. Of the 54 who said that no 
onein the family used the library, 9 are members, going about once a month. 

^ Of the 32 who said that one or more members of the family used the library 
regularly, 26 were active borrowers themselves. And there is the answer; 
as usual, itlies in the home and the attitude of the parents. | can personally 
vouch for the fact that every child in the fifth year, and each of those who 
are staying on at school in the fourth year, reads one novel a week for me; 
and for some it's a loathsome| duty and for others less than they read 
anyway, and those who read before will continue to do so and those who 
didn't won't, and so the world goes on. 

- Ошо the 86 children, 62 use the school library regularly, at least half of 
them weekly. About 13 are definitely non-library users and 11 who don't use 
the school library are very frequent users of the County Library. 

| asked the groups to suggest ways in which they would like the County 
Library improved, or to make criticisms of it. Opinions about various matters 
seemed to differ considerably. With regard to the bookstock, some com- 
plained that there was not enough variety, that there were not enough . 
‘reference books for looking up questions that are connected. with school 
work’, ‘they are books for either the younger people or for adults’. They would 
like a quicker service for books which are not immediately available, and 
subjects on which they would like more books included rabbit-keeping, 
railways, careers. There was also a wish for a ‘teenage’ section. Some also 
said that children should be allowed to use the adult section. 

Some of them complained that they had difficulty in finding books and 
others thought the library ‘too dull’ or not very modern. Some wanted it 
brightening up and recommended brighter decoration of the walls. Some 
said that the library satisfied their needs, and thatit was useful for people 
to have books to refer to there. Others, however, didn't like reading, pre- 
ferred to go out, said that younglpeople could find entertainment elsewhere. 

The most useless suggestions came from those who don't use the 
library and wouldn't if they could. As far as their reasons—personally—for 
joining or leaving were concerned, they seemed utterly apathetic; they were 

- not the least bit interested and answered the questions only as a personal 
favour to me. Those who do read a great deal seemed to feel that they were 
getting something for nothing in the library. Many did not like the silence in 
the library although they insisted that it was necessary and would not 
deliberately break it. қ 
MISS J-A UPTON ` 


Comment  . T 2m 
All these examples are drawn' from Lincolnshire, and for this | make no 
apology. Although this county is essentially a rural one, | do not think that 
the picture drawn is necessarily untypical. We hear so often of the more 
fortunately endowed authorities that the rest of us may sometimes be 
tempted to.think 'We'll-never:catch up!’ and cease to make any effort. 
This symposium may serve аз; a reminder that those of us who lack ade- 
quate buildings and staff are probably in the majority. 

In view of the forthright comments and criticisms offered by the young 
people through their teachers, it seems very fortunate that all the four 
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schools are in towns served by Lindsey and Holland County Branches, so’ 
that it is possible to sketch in the background. The five teachers, four in 
schools and one in a Technical College, who have contributed to the. 
Symposium are all very keen teacher-librarians, so that the young people 
in their care probably receive more encouragementto read than many others. 
Two ofthe teachers are holders of the Teacher-Librarian Certificate, another 
has just given up the office of Secretary of the local branch of the School 
Library Association. None is working.under ideal conditlons аз far as the | 
school library is concerned. 


The Girls' Grammar School and the Boys’ Secondary Modern School are 
both situated in the same town, which is served by our largest Branch 
Library, the only one to have a separate children's library and a separate 
reference room. The comments made by young people from both schools 
: show that this division is a definite barrier and | think that we are fortunate 
to have one-room branches elsewhere. ? 


Theoretically, there is no age-limit for transfer to the adult library and 
children and young people are encouraged to use books, especially non- 
. fiction books, from the adult section as soon as the need arises. There 
seems, however, to be a general belief that there is an age-limit, which may 
be partly due to the fact that adult tickets as such are not issued until they 
reach the age of 15 and partly to d traditional myth perpetuae by succeed- 

ing generations of children. 


It is possibly difficult for librarians to sympathise with the problem—most 
of them were probably compulsive readers at this age. Some of the com- , 
plaints made illustrate the difficulty which young people of this age (and 
they may not be alone in this) have in expressing their needs. Many of the 
criticisms might have been forestalled if these needs had been made known 
—and had been dealt with sympathetically by the staff. 


What can be done to meet these criticisms and to encourage young 
people to make good use of public library services? One of the obvious 
needs is to ensure that an equally good service is available to every member 
of the public. The City of County Librarian may talk blithely at top-level 
about what is being done in their particular authority, but it may boil down 
to what is being done by Mrs. Bloggs at the smallest service point. On a 
national level, it is difficult for librarians to present a united front to others 
interested in the problem of teenage readers, when the standards of service 
vary so much ‘from place to place. We have not yet achieved a national 
Hbrary service, and, at the present rate of progress, it looks as if it will bea 
long time before we do so. What €an be done In the meantime? 


First Steps 


| have divided suggested solutions into two groups—the вова 
economically possible and the more expensive. | 


The first necessity is to do away with age restrictions and to make sure 
that every child is aware of this. The most satisfactory solution in this 
authority would be to issue an extra ticket at the age of eleven. Children are 
re-registered as they move from primary to secondary school and the age 
of transition seems to come,in many cases soon after this. A third ticket, to 
be used for junior or adult books, would not be unreasonable at this stage. 
Some guard is needed against the taking out of books which are unsuitable 
but this must be done by personal and tactful guidance by the staff. 

Co-operation between schools and public libraries is essential. Schools 
have a 100 per cent captive audience and young people are much more 
easily approached in this way than in the library. Visits by library staff to 
schools and organised visits by classes to the library take up staff time, but 
this ts probably being more profitably used in this way than in many other 
jobs which are given priority. To maintain the liaison between the school 
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| and the library, a to ейвиге that young вові аге o kept aware of activities - 


- should be given by local staff so that queries from young people, who come | 


' £ 


at the library; the idea of.appointing a ‘local correspondent’ in each school 
has something to recommend it. The local’ correspondent, who might be 


either teacher or pupil, could arrange for items of news concerning the: 


Jocal library to be displayed on the school notice board. 


There are two kinds of school-leavers—those who leave school at fifteen . 4 
and those who leave later and may go on to College or University. Both: 


groups need to be covered by talks. on library resources, and these talks 


in afterwards as a result of these talks, may see a familiar face. This,.of : 


course, makes necessary some training for every member of the library. ` 


staff who is likely to be called upon to do the job, in speaking to young 
people of this age. 


Young people who are not ‘natural’ readers may,be approached via the 
Youth Club. This needs some decisive action on the part of librarians to > 


encourage a two-way traffic—visits of groups to the library and of the. 
librarian to the group. One gets the i impression, reading Mr. Rowe's paper 


in the L.A. Conference Proceedings, 1962, that all Youth Group leaders . 


are straining at the leash to co-operate with public libraries. In my own 
experience, this is not so. In a book published recently cailed The Parish 
Youth Club, by H. Wilson, public libraries are mentioned, it is true, but only. 
together with a number of other institutions and activities which may appeal 


much more to the youth group leader, who may not be book-minded himself. 


All libraries are short.of staff—but do we make the best use of the staff 


we've got to encourage teenagers to use the library? One sharp or short . 


answer may turn. away a young adult from the library for ever. Are our junior - , - 


staff {оо ready to. treat the teenagers as unimportant, to relegate their 


queries and requests to the wastepaper basket if rather difficult and to E 


adopt a slightly superior air which would be infuriating to someone only a ` 


little younger? | One would hope not, but | fear that all these things are 


possible. Teenagers are impatient people and'resent being always sent to ` 
the end of the queue. Obviously more staff is the ultimate answer, but better | 


staff training could help matters considerably. 


After staff, bookstock. Most of the complaints made by the young people’ 
' weremadeaboutthe non-fiction stockanditis obvious that even the smallest 
‘service point must havea representative selection of the type.of stock which. . 


is available through the library system. This difficulty is one which will 


- 


arise most often in the small: County Branch library but even in urban. 


authorities there may be a temptation not to provide more specialised stock 
at branches because ‘it’s always at the Central if they want і. 


The bookstock, however good, will often be scattered over a number of 


service points. To meet the needs of young people, ‘request services! must 


be speeded up for books for which there Is a more than casual need, Most. 


authorities think they do well-if they have a delivery service to branches 


twice a week, butitlooks as if money might be well spent on increasing this ` 
or on making more use of the postal system. The criticisms of dissatisfied 


future citizens seem yet another good reason why Telex should become. 


general in libraries throughout the country. 


The provision of book-lists for teenagers has been scorned by Mr. Bear- ' . 
man—'to prepare lists of books or authors suited for young people.. 15: 


just as stupid as preparing lists of suitable books for the middle-aged or 
old people’. This, | am sure, is true—but.there is a need for lists of books 
suitable for teenagers and full-grown adults on the subjects which appeal 


particularly to young adults—abbreviated County оар: Readers’ Guides 


would meet this need. 
. {tis also apparent that the smallest service point must be well-gulded СА 


- 


| the young adult who is too timid or too polite to ask-—schbol visits help here, . 


of course, but adequate notices are needed too. 
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Is it possible to adjust the sacrosanct order of Dewey to meet the needs 
of the student?—a special section of the type of geography book needed 
by students or serious readers, for instance, bringing together commercial 
geography, geology and pure geography. Librarians have for long been 
aware of this defect in Dewey. Has anyone done anything about local and 
perhaps temporary modifi cations? : 

| am also now convinced. on the need for a 'teenage' section for girls, 
even in one-room branch libraries. Boys seem to transfer fairly happily 
from junior non-fiction to adult non-fiction and fiction is of comparatively 
little interest or importance to them but the girls from both types of school 
express the wish for a 'teenage" section of fiction. | have always held cut.’ 

resolutely against this idea, but | should now like to try it in a modified way 

. by grouping together suitable books from the adult and junior sections, both 

fiction and non-fiction. The stock would be flexible and the existence of this 
section advertised to all the appropriate. schools in the town. 


And what of the teenagers т {ће villages where they arrive home from 
school and work after the mobile library has called? Even if evening service 
_ for mobiles is introduced on a large scale, there will inevitably be some 

villages which have to be served during the day. First, a public meeting of 
the young people in the village to find out their interests and the sort of 
books.they want to read. Then, à few weeks later, take the mobile along to 
the village one evening, stocking it up beforehand in accordance with these 
expressed needs, The young people will then have a clear idea of the sort 
of book"they can obtain from the mobile and a request service can be 
operated through parents or friends on a more realistic basis—or messages 
left with and books delivered through a sympathetic vicar or shop-keeper. 
There are in some rural areas new post-war secondary schools, with ex- 
cellent libraries—yet the only public library service to the village in which the 
school is situated is a once-fortnightly visit by the mobile library. Here the ` 
ideal remedy would be close co-operation between the Education Committee 
and the County Library Sub-Committee so that the school library could 
serve as a local branch library "апа be. open іп the evenings. There аге 
administrative difficulties here, but the possibility is worth investigating. 


The Ultimate Aim | 

Atthis point we ‘begin to КТІ on ideas which require additional expen- 
. diture of money. When I first wrote to teachers asking them to obtain com- : 
ments and criticisms about public libraries, | thought that | would receive . 
many suggestions which would verge on the fantastically impossible. In 
fact, this has not been so. However, there are a number of things on which 
local authorities could spend more money if they wish to attract teenager ` 
readers—including the three essentiais—buildings, books and staff. 

Most of the new library buildings which are going up are very much in 
keeping with teenage ideas. Mr. Gardner has described how the teenagers 
of Luton feel that the new central library is ‘with it’. Obviously, it is not 
possible to have a complete sweep of all the unattractive, mid-Victorian 
buildings throughout the country, but the importance of providing. attractive 
libraries which do not overawe the more timid borrowers is considerable. 
The problem of the grim exterior may be overcome by arranging school 
visits, but the effect of these will be completely nullified if the interior at 
least is not bright, with a friendly atmosphere. 

Bookstock is, of course, important. The introduction of ew baby legis- 
lation may dispose of small authorities which cannot afford to buy the more . 
expensive technical and specialist works but, equally important, the large 
authorities must. not only spend'their money responsibly but must display 
the bookstock in a way which will constantly reveal the resources of the 
library stock. | 
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. Has the paper-back, either reinforced or in its publisher's binding, a place 


 inencouraging the teenager to use the library? A special brówsing-room or 
meeting room might well attract teenagers if it contained a special display 


unit of paper-backs. This would probably be most effective and practical 
in the Technical College library. 

As a first step, it has already been said that we must train. staff to дейі. 
sympathetically with young adults. The second step is the provision of 
additional staff to deal with their queries—not special staff, but merely : 


` enough staff to ensure that there is someone to give a helping hand when , 


required. 

The late opening of public libraries was recommended іп the Albemarle : 
Report, which suggested 10 p.m. as a desirable time for closing. A more 
practicable and more effective idea would be the holding of open evenings 
for young peóple, once or twice a month, invitations being issued through 
schools, youth groups and local works and offices to young people in the ` 
age group. I think that the provision of coffee and biscuits is essential on 


‘these occasions and.so the purchase of equipment to make refreshments ` 


and the allowance of money to provide them is essential. It is most impor- 
tant that all activities of this kind should in some way be definitely related 
to books. 3 
Another essential is the production of visual aid- material, either on a 
local or national basis. At present there are only two films which, in my 
experience, are suitable for showing to young people—the Sheffield Books 
in Hand and the Hertfordshire / am a Mobile Librarian. These provide an 
interesting contrast, showing library services in a large city and in a rural 
area, but surely a film of a similar standard could be made which would. 
provide a survey of both kinds of service. A film-strip or, probably better, a 
series of coloured slides relating to the local library service can be produced 
fairly cheaply provided a member of staff is equipped with a suitable 
camera and.a certain amount'of skill in using it. The production of a tape 
commentary can also be done cheaply and simply and this gives a pro- 
fessional finish, as music arid a variety of voices can be used. 
Tape-recorders can also be used to provide programmes of a story- 


' hour type, suitable for young people. These would.be particularly useful in ^ 


branches staffed by part-time librarians or even at service points where no 


" member of the staff had a talent for story-telling. Part of a book would be © 
read or dramatised and—need | say?—backed up by a good supply af 


attractive editions of the book for those who wanted to borrow it. 
/ \ Ге 

Conclusion 

Those assistants who are interested in the question of the teenager and 
thé public library will draw their own conclusions from the evidence pre- 
sented by contributors to the symposium. Some of the comments made 
appear to conflict, but the overall picture is that of a generation growing up 
who want to use the public library for the purpose for which it was intended. 
А good foundation is today being laid by the schools and in the children's -` 
libraries, and if young people come into our libraries, itis because they want 


- a service which will meet their serious needs. Let us meet the challenge 


which these young people, and others like them, provide and use it as a 
basis to.create a really worthwhile library service. | 


- SHEILA. BANNISTER 
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pf Aiboci mon OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS— | 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING ве 9 


To be held on Wednesday, 3rd July, 1963, at 6.30 p.m. at Chaucer 
House, London, 


AGENDA 

1. Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Manchester in the Central ' 
Library, on Thursday, 28th June, 1962, 

2. To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual. 
Report of Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the year ended 
31st December, 1962. 

8. The retiring President, Godfrey Thompson, F. L.A., will formally hand 
over the office of President to R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. 

4. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors who, in accordance with 
Rule 5(b), may not be members of the Council. | x 

5. Presentation of Honorary Fellowship to W. H. Phillips, S.L.A. 

6. Any other business. 

dEAN M. PLAISTER, Hon. Secretary 


Copies of The Assistant Librarian for May and dune, 1963, should Бе” 
brought to the А.С.М. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Wednesday, 3rd July, 1963 


PROGRAMME 


Afternoon visits have been arranged to the British Museum and to the 
British National Bibliography. (The trip on the Regent's Park Canal has 
regrettably had to be cancelled.) Those wishing to go on either of the visits 
should assemble at Chaucer House at 2.15 p.m. 

A Cheese and Wine Party to meet the President will be held at Chaucer 
House at 5 p.m. in the Members’ Room. There will be a charge of 3s. 6d. 
Those wishing to attend this should inform Miss A. Trevett, A.L.A., Bel- 
size Branch Library, Antrim Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone PRI 1186. 

“Тһе Annual General Meeting will begin at 6.30 p.m. in the Council Cham- 
ber at Chaucer House and will be followed by the Presidential Address of 
R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. , 1 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 1963 


Extended Revision Courses, July-December, 1963 (Registration) 

- Available to students (inland. and overseas) nearing completion of the 
Registration Examination and who are not awaiting examination results. 
It is hoped that such students will have already done some study in the 
subjects for which they apply. Closing date for application | is Saturday, 22nd 
dune, 1963. 


Short Revision Courses, September--December, 1963 

These are the usual Registration and Finals courses offered to students 
E who have already sat and failed the subjects for which they apply. Available 

only to inland students. Closing date for application is 26th August, 1963, 


"Applications 
Forms may be obtained from J. S. Davey, 49 Halstead Bardens, London, 
N.21. Please state type of course required and enclosea stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 
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WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY г" С. Еа \ 


Dilution 


The Education Officer informs us that a graduate who has passed a Group 
© or Groups of the Registration Examination has a choice when it.comes to 
the outstanding Papers.of the Part 1 (Intermediate) Examination. Either 
exemption from the Part 1 Papers can be claimed and paid for, or the 
graduate can sit for them, in which case there will be'someloss oftime'. 
TANE. Not a single word about loss|of vital professional knowledgel But what 
can.one expect from a lemming-like Council? At least the theorists at 
Chaucer House should have the decency to add the letters S.Q. to all 
- _Associateships awarded to graduates who get in by the back door. It 
.would then be possible for librarians and local authorities to distinguish 
between the semi-qualifieds and the real professionals. 
i Another contributor to your April issue suggests that special libraries 
will-employ staff without L.A. qualifications because full-time courses may 
“discourage’ people from. preparing for full professional qualifications. If. . 
this does happen (and our cock-eyed educational policy almost ensures that 
it will), we should emulate the teaching profession which adopts a militant 
attitude towards non-professionals. Judging by the manner in which library 
qualifications have been dilutediby our policy makers in recent years, how- 
ever, | have little hope of the L.A. Council baring its rubber teeth. 
PAUL SYKES, Peterborough City Library 
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Finais 


The strange reply, in the April Assistant, from Mr. Ollé to Mr. А006, over ` 
_ the vexed subject of bibliography at Finals level, leaves me wondering, like 
- Godfrey Thompson, in the L.A. Record, what is goiríg on behind the educa- 
. tional scenes at the moment. | 
Touchingly, and very considerately (even at this fate hour), ’ Mr. Ollé 
suggests that:examiners should show a little more encouragement to 
examination candidates. Very nicely put, sir! Those sentiments do you 
credit. (Don't let’s-be Beastly to the Bods who are taking Bibliography!) 
. Only one flaw іп the argument, though—the examiners! 
. But, never mind, the plank is all set for the next stage—a bracing plunge 
into the new syllabus, and, then, whoosh! headlong into the do-it-yourself 
field. Win-your-own Fellowship by submitting a thesis! Call yourself a 
Reséarch Worker and it will sound, more respectable! No need to hurry, 
either; take your time, and don' t forget to send in the fee, £21. All cheques 
payable to the L.A. An academic manceuvre, or a commercial one? апе 
‚ for yourselves. 
- JOHN O'RIORDAN, Enfield Public Library 


New Syllabus 


Р ‘There has been much correspondence about the new АБЕ and its effect 
-upon those ‘in the pipeline’, but I'should like to make one further observation. 
Іп the Assistant Librarian for April it was stated by the Education Officer 
of the Library Association that those who have nearly completed the 
Registration examination and have to finish under the new.syllabus must 
perform one year's practical library service affer completing the examination. 
Thus a person with three parts ofthe Registration examination after Decem- 
ber 1963 wil! have to wait at least three years before becoming chartered. 
This seems hardly fair when many working on the present Bynes have 
already done at least three years’ approved service. 
It is ма known that there is aigreat shortage of qualified librarians and it 
would seam that there will be no students becoming QUSE in 1964, only 
graduates in 1965 and other students in 1966. 
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| aliauid like to suggest that those who are —— € by December | 
1963 are allowed: EITHER to continue sitting the Registration examination 


> until 1965, which would eliminate the necessity for a further year's practical 


work. This seems reasonable since the present Final examination is being  : 
continued until 1968: OR to be exempt from one year's practical work after, ~ 
completing the Бхатілацоп, providing they have done the minimum of - 
three years. 

CAROL WISDOM, ОРА School of Librarianship 


1 should like to bring to your notice certain facts concerning the ‘overlap’ 
of the old Registration examinations and the New Syllabus. 

The position at the:moment is such that a considerable number of stu- 
dents now partially qualified will find it impossible to complete their exam- . 
inations. Those who, by the end of this year, have still to pass one or more | 
parts of Registration, and cannot attend a two-year full-time course at 
library school, will be forced to abandon their A.L.A. courses, together. 
with the promotion and reward implied. .' 

This situation has come about for three reasons. First, the L.A. gave - 


` insufficient notice of the changes in examinations at Registration level— 
final details and dates of cessation were not available until the 1962 Stu- 


dents' Handbook; secondly, this means that the totally inadequate period of 
two years was given for students to complete their studies; thirdly, there 
will be no correspondence courses or any other facilities continuing after 
this date for students who are still in the pipeline. 

It seems quite fair to ask of the L.A. that they remedy-this last point. In 
the interest of the profession, to which they have a liability,-they should ' 
continue to set the present Registration examinations at least until Decem-. 
ber, 1965. Thís is consistent with the extension of Final examinations under 
the present syllabus until 1958, and will, provide many more desperately- 
needed, qualified librarians. | 
ANN J. PILCHER 
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o^ What's so special ? 


| must fully endorse what Mr. Patrick (April 1963) has said about the йбай 
for encouraging subject knowledge.and linguistic ability in young trainees, - 
i.e., student librarians. Professional librarians must acquire considerable 
know-how if they are to be able to deal with situations in an increasingly 
different world. Indeed, itis hardly necessary to mention that laufels are not 
won in librarianship simply by two or three years of study at college, but-by 
constant application and experience. That is one reason why | welcome the 
new Fellowship thesis, and | myself will endeavour to take it. 

But this is all very well for a person seeking a professional career which 
must be sought and won on merit; what of those working in the field of 
librarianship who will not qualify for entry ‘to the examinations of the pro- 
fession, those indeed who neither aspire to nor need professional quali- 


` fication-to do their chosen work efficiently and well? This is very relevant 


to the small and medium-sized libraries in industry and research organisa- 
tions. A ratio of 1:3 qualified to unqualified staff has been given as a reason- 


. able ratio for the average smaller sized special library. Where do the three 


fitin? 

As head of a small special library, | work with this problem every day and 
have become convinced that fora large number of people working in special 
libraries subject, linguistic and professional qualifications аге just not 
necessary. | 

` This may be asking for trouble, but | believe that boys and girls with about 
five 'O' level passes and given good working conditions will respond 
sufficiently to the work demanded ofthem to make perfectly adequate library 
assistants. | cannot see what need there is for linguistic. ability in a library - 
assistant who is intended to spend most of her time issuing loans, receipt- 
ing returns‘and claiming overdues. Another standard should be introduced 
—a technical diploma based on practice and workmanship in the library. 
Four 'O' levels should not be a bar when with five the gate.is open. New , 

standards must be introduced to meet new situations. 

A system of education outlining the practice and method of librarianship 
should be developed by the Library Association; together with .a brief 
examination and reports from} employing libraries a diploma should be 
awarded on merit to acknowledge attainment, not at a different level but in 
a different context. This would give assistants status and would provide a 
standard for the emergence of a new salary structure for junior positions. 
The recent ASLIB meetings on Education and Librarianship brought for- 
ward many ideas. It is important that this one and others be discussed and 
developed. | feel that the Library Association might be sympathetic about 
the idea: what about those chiefly concerned, the new entrants to our 
libraries? 

KEITH D. STAITE, Brilish Scientific Research Assocation 
| 


| 
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RESEARCH WORKER, male or female, required 
for editorial department of publishers in Kingston, 
Surrey. Commercial subjects. Five-day week. Lun- 
© cheon allowance. Write, stating age, experience and 


salary required, to Box 20 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, | 
\ 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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|. 
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A GODLY THOROUGH REFORMATION, by Ken Jones 


This paper is about the prospects for the public library service, There are 
two points of reference and a conclusion. The points of reference are 
D. D. Haslam's paper.on library staffing given at last year's Library Associ- 
ation Conference, and Standards of Public Library Service in England and 
Wales, the Report of one of the Roberts Committee Working Parties (1962). 
Several other problems could have been considered, leading to the same 
conclusion, 

In the present outlook for public libraries there is much that is para- 
doxical. There are contradictory tendencies which have given rise to 
contradictory generalisations. There are prospects of public library legis- 
lation in the not so distant future. The Library Association Record finds it 
difficult adequately to record the many new library buildings which are 
going up. The new pattern of professional education will undoubtedly 
raise the qualifications and standing of the profession. 

On the other hand there are certain disquieting developments which 
merit attention. 

‘Enquiry Desk Closed' 

Most serious of all is the shortage of qualified staff, This has been felt 
unevenly in different parts of the country. It.is probable that many col- 
leagues, working in more favoured libraries, do not appreciate either the 
day-to-day difficulties, or the national implications of this shortage in terms : 
of an absolute decline in existing standards of service as well as failure to 
keep pace with the growing qualitative demand. 

in his valuable paper Problems of Library Staffingf Mr Haslam drew 
attention to 'the startling fact that although the total number of chartered 
librarians rose by 710 between 1959 and 1961, there were 12 fewer occupying 
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professional posts in public libraries in 1961 than іп 1959’. He concluded: 
‘In short, public libraries of the United Kingdom, which are undergoing a 
phase of expansion unprecedented in their 112 years of history, are short 
of exactly 50 per cent of their qualified staff.’ 

So it happens that in many ‘frontier’ areas there are to be found the fine 
new buildings and equipment which fill the professional journals *there are 
usually adequate new bookstocks voted by public-spirited committees 
aware that libraries need adequate stocks; there is often also a vigorous 
and exacting demand from the public. There i is everything but an adequate 
professional staff to exploit these resources. 

As Haslam shows, етріоуегѕ, пом have discretionary powers to regrade 
all existing APT И posts for chartered librarians to APT Ш. Certainly 
nothing less will reverse the trend, and it may well be that considerable— 
if intangible—damage will be done to the service if an АРТ Ш grading is 
delayed for very much longer by the majority of authorities. 

Nevertheless, this shortage’ is only partly explained by inadequate 
salaries. 


Petty Cash and All That 


People enter librarianship primarily because they are in search of a worth- 
while and intellectually stimulating career. In future they will be more highly 
qualified in librarianship. Also their subject knowledge will tend to be more 
specialised and up to a higher standard than has previously been the case. 

The opportunity for social service is a powerful inducement to choosing 
a public library career. But there must also be the opportunities to make 
full use of hard-won professional, general and specialist education to 
this end. In this respect public libraries will disappoint. Their functional 
structure evolved under different conditions of recruitment and retention 
of professional staff than exist today. These conditions are perpetuated in 
an institution which remains in the backwaters of local government, wholly 
protected from the rigours of. national government and outside the con- 
cern of public opinion. 

In an orthodox public library.the majority of ан from library school 
will find themselves concerned with some duties which relate to some part 
of their professional education but with many others which relate more. 
nearly to those of the department store manager across the road. The 
duties of APT ПІ Senior Assistant Librarians in the branches of a reputable 
North London library in fact comprise: ‘catalogue maintenance, minor 

‘finance, petty cash, reserves, bureau loans, mechanics of book ordering’. 
My disappointed informant isidetermined to rectify his error and offer his 
professional services where they can be put to some use. Other duties 
which wholly or largely occupy the time of many hundreds of chartered 
librarians in Britain's public libraries are petty staff supervision, com- 
pilation of time sheets of counter and clerical staff, statistics (from oil fuel 

.to postage stamps), 'supervising the overdues', adjudicating on long 
overdue books, stencilling notices, painting displays (soporific relief, this), 
and ordering anything from soap to sealing wax. On the present grades 
they are ill-paid for their qualifications; they are not ill-paid for what they do. 


ad CLER 


The Bindings Librarian 


Few public libraries have made.a determined and systematic attempt to 
separate professional from non-professional duties and to create admini- 
Strative, technician and senior ‘clerical’ grades to undertake the many duties 
which at present fall to overworked professional staff, many of whom аге 
trying athe same time to give professional service to the public. 

Let из\зиррозе, however, that our library school Candide has been 
fortunate enough to secure a post which gives him some professional 
scope. Like many of his fellows, he may have some special subject know- ` 
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ledge and qualifications (much like those of a secandary school teacher): 
Yet how many public libraries are organised to provide adequate opportu- 
nities for this to be used'to meet the increasingly exacting demands of 
users? 


In dozens of large and medium Елер Јоміап chief librarians still 
perform their time-honoured book selection rites, magisterially scanning 
the whole field of knowledge, selecting here, rejecting there (often in 
subjects where their knowledge of the literature and its contents is neces- 
sarily less than that of the majority of the users of that section.) With ‘a 
bookman’s intuition’ [sic] they allocate so many copies to this branch and 
so many to that—though they may not have visited either for a twelve 
month, and know little or nothing about the changing user pressures on 
the branch stock in that field, or the representation of the subject structure 
in the daily available shelf stock, or its relative obsolescence. However, 
you may become a 'stock editor', to whom the whole field of knowledge is 
also arrogated. Or you may be concerned in the arcane and self-perpetu- 
ating mysteries of the cataloguing department. If this is combined with 
periodic turns on the enquiry desk you will, in course of time, accumulate 
doubts about the value of your esoteric labours in helping the reader— 
or even the staff—to find what they want. If you are a ‘readers’ adviser’ 
downstairs you will be doing your best with the end product of the above 
three colleagues. Alternatively, you may be ‘upstairs’ (and probably more 


lonely) doing an essentially similar job with the other half of the stock (the 
. half you can't take away). In a large system you may be less fortunate than 


any of the above and be an accessions ‘librarian’ or even a bindings 
‘librarian’. On the other hand, if you become a branch librarian, you may 
find that all your bibliographical duties have long since been centralised 
(though usually the salary grades have not), though there will probably 
remain some vestigial forms of professional participation, such as pulling 


' scruffy or little-used books ‘off the shelves, or buying the ‘tripe’. On the 


other hand, you may find yourself in the more archaic sort of system where 


as branch librarian you provide all your own bookstock for your 10,000 


potential clients (subject usually to the Deputy's struggles to fashion some 
satisfactory resultant of the independent efforts of several branch libra- 
rians). In many systems there are arrangements for the practitioners of 
these various professional functions to consult with one another from 
time to time, or to spend some of their time doing each other's jobs. 
In my experience this serves to give them a more piquant awareness of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the whole obsolescent structure. 


This structure accommodates a considerable amount of detailed reform, 
on the charging system-book jacket-telex level, but there is in the profes- 
sional journals little evidence of basic structural and functional experiment 
itis characteristic that we are raising many fine new buildings yet we go on 
doing much the same sort of things in them as we did thirty or forty years 
ago. By contrast, for example, virtually every major city library built in the ` 
past thirty-years in the U.S.A. has organised its reference and lending’ 
materials in subject sections or departments, often with a 'popular' depart- 
ment as well, and with a corresponding change (to a greater or less extent) 
in the whole organisation of professional functions. In this sense the lost 
opportunities at Kensington or Holborn or Luton, for example, are more 
significant than patent and grotesque failures like (in London) Wood 
Green or Poplar. 


In short, the great majority of public libraries offer the majority of pro- 
fessionals who enter them on the basic career gradegduties which are 
partly or largely non-professional. They offer professional duties which 
are customarily arranged as more or less isolated functions in the whole 
universe of knowledge and literature, rather than as a whole range of 
professional techniques for exploiting the contents of library materials in 
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a given subject field in which the librarian—and specially the librarian of 
the future—will have some qualifications, experience, or interest. Thirdly, 
‘suggestions are welcome’, of course. But they are not likely to lead any- 
where. There is a strong vested interest in ancient custom and if you really 
want to feel the winds of change you have to be careful about the library 
system you choose to work in. A light breeze is more common. АП this 
bears hardest on the library users. Librarians can go elsewhere. The public 
-~ usually cannot. And that is one reason why you should stay in (or go іп)... 
and push.. There are more ways than one of pushing. At the end of this.- 
paper | shall refer to a new way. Й 


The basic library service should be founded upon what is in practice 
the basic library unit, namely one serving about 15,000 to 16,000 
people.—Town Clerk, Mexborough U.D.C. (pop. 17,095)! 


Mr Haslam's ‘twelve missing librarians’ are a pointer to the internal con- 
dition, as it were, of Britain’s public libraries. The Working Party Report 
on standards of service is no less illuminating about what might be termed 
their political condition and prospects. . 

This Report may be likened to Act Ill in a fascinating drama. Act І was 
the Library Association Memorandum to the Roberts Committee (1958), 
Act Н the Report of that Committee (1959), and the last act will presumably 
be a Public Library Bill. There are also baleful entracte pronouncements ` 
by the Minister and other politicians (a sort of Greek chorus). The same 
characters appear in each act, and the parts they play are always tiresomely 
predictable. However, unlike most dramas, this one is now mounting to the | 
final anti-climax. 

A comparative study of these documents and statements reveals, 
beyond a certain ebb and flow, a general and progressive /owering of accept- 
able minimum standards of public library service. It will be instructive to see , 
how this has been done in the latest document, and then to consider 
" where the responsibility lies. 

There is much that is positive and welcome in the Working Party Report. 
There are two very important things, however, which are not. 


іп the first place, for the purpose of equating standards the Report 
rejects the Roberts Committee comparison between library authority and 
library authority. It substitutes comparison between one ‘basic library unit' 
and another. This is ‘the smallest unit capable of providing an adequate 
library service—as we define it—for the population which it serves. In some 
cases this unit will be an independent library authority, while in others it will 
be a branch of a county system or of a large city library’ (para. 9). іп the 
debate towards equitable compound standards of library service this is a 
welcome and acceptable proposition. Many readers will be able to quote 
examples of areas where a small independent library authority is providing 
a service far superior to that provided by a county branch library in the 
comparable adjoining area, even though the per capita expenditure and 
general standards of service of the county as a whole are very satisfactory, 
and superior to those of the small authority. However, the Report's use of the 
library unit formula to the exclusion of the Roberts Committee authority- 
with-authority formula implies in the lang run signiftcantly lower general 
standards. This becomes evident as the Report unfolds. Used exclusively 
as it is, the library unit formula is invalid for two reasons. 

(a) All things being equal, material and information circulate more readily, 
speedily and economically within a library authority, whether municipal or 
county, than they do between authorities. The two small library units cited 
in the example above cannot be compared as ‘like with like’. This argument 
is developed by Miss L. V. Paulin in her very welcome ‘Heservations’. 

In fact, the Report concedes this point. "The supply of books to the public 
in the branch of a larger system is not limited to the range of titles 
immediately available at one time’. (Para. 55. See also Table XII.) To even 
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the balance between its ‘basic library units’ it proposes local forms of 
co-operation. (Para. 110.) ‘First, we envisage that larger libraries would 
supplement the resources ‘of smaller libraries by lending books which аге 
excluded from the regional and. national schemes, and by circulating, or 
otherwise making available, such special categories of material,as plays 
and music scores, books in foreign languages, scientific and technological 
materials....’ In other words, larger authorities should indirectly sub- 
sidise smaller ones in order that the latter may retain their status symbol 
and continue to function—though only just—as viable library authorities 
(Note, incidentally, the discreet use of the term ‘libraries’ in the above 
quotation.) 'Secondly, a number of authorities of more or less the same 
size could act jointly over the purchase of library materials to ensure 
greater overall coverage of new and expensive titles [sic].' illuminating 
details are given of two such schemes, and they are found to be enter- 
prising but pitiful makeshifts to attempt to overcome the inherent inade- 
quacies of provision by very small authorities. Miss Paulin does not believe 
that these suggestions can be ‘of significant help'. ‘Whether the co- 
operative schemes were between small authorities, or between large and 
smali, the costs would inevitably be high. Aspects of these schemes which 
would present serious difficulty would be the employment of specialist 
staff, co-ordination of book purchase, provision of union catalogues, the 
organisation of request systems, and the provision of special transport.' 
(b) The second objection to the exclusive use of the library unit formula 
is the increased mobility and the changing habits of users. Usually provided 
with interavailable library tickets, they live in one library area and work in 
another, They have.the leisure;and the transport to satisfy greater quantit- 
ative and qualitative needs and interests than ever before. Suppose our 
reader lives in a borough of 200, 000 people. He and his 30,000 suburban 
neighbours are served by one of ihe borough's larger branch libraries. 
His brother round the corner is served by the library of an urban district of 
30,000. The UDC's little 'central library' and the borough branch library are, 
by Working Party standards, potential 'basic units' providing a comparable 
standard of service. However, our reader works and shops at the town 
‘centre and uses his branch library tickets to meet his more exacting ` 
requirements at the borough's big central library. But, as in many such 
situations, the borough ratepayers are reluctant to provide a gratuitous 
library service to the residents across the town boundary in the urban 
district. So it comes about that our reader's brother doesn't take a bus to 
the borough central library: at best, he waits for his parcel of 'regional 
loans’. Yet the Report comprehends only half of the above pattern. It is a 
pattern which is repeated in various forms all over the country, The fact 
that tickets usually are interavailable is, in such cases, a charitable dis- 
pensation which does not make the Working Party formula any more 
acceptable. 
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Reading beyond para. 9 it becomes apparent that this exclusive basic 
library unit formula is to be employed to make acceptable low book pro- 


- 


vision standards which the better smaller library authorities have already - 


. attained, These are to be the basic standards to which the standards for 
larger authorities are geared. This is the most significant task of the 
Working Party. И is not merely concerned with the ‘technical implications’ 
of the Roberts Report. It was, in effect, instructed by the Minister to rewrite 
the most controversial and significant sections of the Roberts Report in 
favour of the Smaller Authorities lobby, which has put in some hard work 
since the publication of the latter. The Working Party's terms of reference 
were 'to study the technical implications of the recommendations of the 


Roberts Report about the basic requirements for an efficient public library | 


service, with particular reference to non-county and urban district library 
authorities with populations under 40,000'. It was more explicitly sent about 
its business in a statement by the Minister in the House of Commons to the 
effect that ‘all non-county borough and urban district councils with a 
population of 40,000 which were already library authorities would retain 
their powers. Non-county borough and urban district councils with under 
40,000 would be allowed to justify their claim to continue as library authori- 
ties if they already had that status.’ (Report, para. 2.) 


‘In Terms of Good Current Practice’ 


In this uneviable situation the Working Party has tried to strike a com- 
promise between an effective library service and the demands of the 
smaller authorities. But it is a compromise which has been progressively 
weighted in favour of the latter, since the hopeful days when we welcomed 
the L.A. Memorandum to the Roberts Committee. The Working Party 
arbitrarily selects a certain size of authority and pegs the minimum stand- 
ards to the ‘best current practice’ of library authorities in that population 
range. In effect, 30,000 becomes the minimum economical size for a library 
authority. Authorities of smaller population could provide the ‘basic 
service’, but only by making a disproportionate per capifa effort to maintain 
that service, (paras. 55 and 62.) 

However, in terms of even the present needs of users the Report resolu- 
tely condemns the standards which political expediency has forced upon 
it. ‘Purposive readers, let alone serious students, will therefore need 
to have recourse to a much wider range of non-fiction titles than we 
have suggested for the basic service.’ (Para. 58; see also рага, 29.) 

These, then, are two of the most significant features of the Report: the 


exclusive use of the basic-library-unit formula, combined, logically, with a 
lowering of the minimum standards, The question of the smaller library ` 


authorities is crucial for two reasons. In the first place, itis only the larger 
authorities which, however unsatisfactory their present service may be, 
have the capacity to provide a really effective service. Smaller authorities, 
however much they may burden the rates and contrive local schemes of co- 
operation, cannot achieve the same standard. Secondly, a low basic mini- 
mum implies low standards all the way up the scale of library authorities 
or library units. ; 

At the same time, while it is true that the ‘smaller authority’ question is 
the correct starting point іп any action to raise standards, our case will be 
the weaker if we ignore the poor standards—by any criteria—attained by 
many larger municipal, and county, authorities. There is considerable 
evidence in the Report (para 36, and Tables) of the shortcomings in that 
direction. The counties have particularly formidable problems. Historically 
they had a later start than the municipalities. Today the changing pattern of 
population (e.g., subtopian commuting) is imposing hedvy demands upon 
them, and these will doubtless be increased—though with additional 
resources—-by the legislation which will follow on the work of the Boundary 
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Commissioners. The overall minimum standards advocated by the Report, 
for authorities and library units of all sorts and sizes, are based too largely 
on existing practice and too little on actual and potential user needs. It is 
these, and not the clamour of the smaller authorities' lobby, which must 
be the primary consideration in‘framing this or any other social service. As 
Miss Paulin observes, ‘no authority is yet providing a service whfch can be 
recommended as a standard. ('Reservations.") 

It seems, then, desirable to combine the two comparative formulas of 
the Roberts Committee and the Working Party. In their- 'Reservations', 
Mr. Budge (County Librarian of Warwickshire) and Miss Paulin advocate 
respectively а minimum of 4 ‚000 and 5,000 adult non-fiction titles per annum 
for any independent authority. This authority minimum should be combined 
with the sort of sliding scales for greater and lesser units of library service 
which are such a valuable feature of the Working Party Report—except 
that the standards.need to be higher than those in the Report. 


‘We hope the Government! will resist the temptation to tell our 
members how they should carry out their functions"? 


The Working Party Report is disquieting not so much in what is says as in 
the developments which preceded it, the legislation which it foreshadows, 
and the present balance of force which it reveals. Let us consider these 
forces, the actors in the drama, more closely. 

Speaking of the Roberts Report and the evidence which the Library 
Association submitted to it, Mr L. R. McColvin said: 'It was important not 
to antagonise powerful sections of the local government world, lest they 
should fight the Report's recommendations. To press for more would have 
raised so much opposition that nothing at all would be achieved.'? This 
seems to be the prevailing opinion at Chaucer House. 

іп many matters the Local Authorities strike a welcome balance against 
the powers of the central government. In the matter of public libraries, 
however, they exercise exclusive powers, and their associations are 
determined that these shall not be seriously tampered with. Government 
and Opposition M.P.s, Ministers and Shadow Ministers, will, in the main, 
only seek to drive a hard bargain with the local authority lobhies if there are 
more powerful groups or more pressing considerations pushing them in 
that direction, or, above all, if public opinion has been roused. Few M.P.s 
will go out of their way to incur the displeasure of their constituency organi- 
sations (in which local councillors are usually prominent), nor would a 
Minister antagonise such a potent vested interest as the Local Authorities 
on what is generally regarded as a ‘non-political’ ‘local government' issue. 

The councils claim that they represent local opinion. In fact, thanks in 
part to the indifference of public librarians, most local residents are bliss- 
fully unaware of our controversy. Each kind of authority represents its own 
particular interest in terms of the public interest, with the conception of an 
'adequate library service' a shuttlecock between them. 

Anyone aware of the incalculable value of an effective public library 
service in Britain today cannot but be staggered by the petty sectarianism | 
of the various local authority groups before and since Roberts, and no less 
by the indifference and irresponsibility of the front bench on both sides of 
the. House of Commons. In the comparable matter of national education, 
such attitudes of mind would be unthinkable. 


‘Inspired Angelic Devils’ | 


Public librarians constitute a'very minor pressure group. There are two 
courses of action open to them. One has already been indicated in the 
McColvi quotation earlier, i.e., that we must confine ourselves to reason 
and conciliation behind the scenes, exploiting such opportunities as the 
status quo may offer, but that we must beware of rousing antagonisms 
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which we аге too-weak to combat. Тһе gradualist standpoint has been. 
expressed іп more general terms Бу Mr W. В. Paton, speaking as a President 
of the Library Association. 

‘Few of us are satisfied with the recognition of status accorded to li- 

. brarians, by the State or society at large, particularly as measured by the 
* salaries we receive. Some would advocate a militant campagin to improve 

matters. | am certain that the only effective way, and certainly the only 
professional way to gain recognition is by the quality of our work, by the 
obvious importance of our contribution as a profession to the social and 
intellectual well-being of the nation. We must all make our individual 
library services efficient and indispensable. ... '* 

If all the anger, frustration, cynicism and despair within our profession 
were weighed against that statement, would it not then be found wanting? . 

The alternative is a policy which aims at creating the climate of opinion 
in which redical reform will become possible. With A. P. Herbert (Daily 
Telegraph, 16th February, 1963) many of us find it intolerable that whereas 
'the State spends £13 million a year on ''free milk in schools", the 550 
‘free libraries can muster only £55 million from the rates for the purchase of 
books’, How well we have maintained the tradition of Edward Edwards and 
William Ewart! The prevailing gradualist tactic has ensured a rate of 
progress which, in terms of parallel advances in other comparable spheres 
of national life, is unacceptable to many hundreds of public librarians. In 
the words of an A. A.L. President, ‘the library movement... must steadfastly 
attempt to halt the drift of years, or it will continue slowly to degenerate 
into a popular, recreational institution .. . [This] is almost unthinkable, yet 
to accomplish the rebirth of the profession in a relatively short space of 
time may need a divine sense of purpose, the courage of angels who fear 
not to tread and the unscrupulous drive and tenacity of Satan himself— 
and how many inspired angelic devils have we amongst us today?'* 
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How can public opinion—and individuals and circles within the 'Estab- 
lishment'—be brought to recognise that an effective public library service 
is something hardly less essential to Britain than is its system of formal 
education (to which everyone at least pays lip service)? 

There are many public librarians who favour a radical, forward policy. 
There would be little difficulty on agreeing a minimum programme which 
would ensure a sufficiently large and influential campaign force on the one 
hand and a sufficiently sharp cutting edge on the other. The range of tactics 
of radical movements is well established. What has hitherto been lacking 
is a vehicle for action, The formation of a Public Library League would not 
prejudice existing professional organisations. In its composition and 
function it would differ from thém in two major respects: 

` (1) If would be an organisation of like-minded librarians. The vigour and 
flexibility of the teaching profession in national life owes very much to 
organisations of that kind. 

(2) its members would include laymen on equal terms with librarians, and 
especially М.Р.в, local councillors, trade unionists, and men and women 
prominent in education, literature and the arts. Its local branches would 
involve that potent: new force in British life, the organised consumer 
(cf,1963 Campaign for Education’). In addition to the League's public work, 
its members would seek to win the support, locally and nationally, of volun- 
tary organisations and statutory bodies of all kinds. 

The formation of a public Library League would be an historic event in 
the evolution of the British public library movement. It is a type of organi- 

. sation for which we have long felt a need. 
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WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY i 


Assistant Librarians? P. № 
After reading Mr Hindson's article in the May issue, we two juniors feel that 
perhaps he is being a little unfair and rather biased. ('Even members of the 
A.A.L. who hold senior posts in industry and are thus presumably activist 
in character... 1 etc.) What! has he got against the ‘traditional library’, 
by which he presumably means the public library? He seems to want us to. 
apply special library oque in the public library field, where they are 

not suitable. 

He is also unfair in criticising juniors. We hope he has been able to read 
Mr Hammond's letter, ‘Divisional Meetings’, in the same issue. We, аз 
' juniors, agree with Mr Hammond's statements and would add thatthe junior 
has an extremely small amount of time to devote to the support of the groups 
of which he is a member, due to study for professional examinations. In 
addition, most juniors have no experience, as they have only just started in 
library work. Juniors, we would feel, are therefore extremely unqualified to | 
serve on the A.A.L. council, but some more experienced juniors do serve; 
“оп Divisional Councils. Perhaps Mr Hindson has forgotten this fact. The 
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members of the A.A.L. Council are nearly all F.L.A.s because they are more 
free to serve on a council, as they have no more examinations to take, and 
also more qualified. It is for the same reason of inexperience that many 
juniors are not capable of having ‘original thought’ of any profit, but we 
suppose this depends on what Mr Hindson means by ‘original thought’. 
. We do agree with some of his points though, but so does the A.A.L. 
council, as he will see by reading the Council Report also in the same issue. 


M. FISHER and D. S. COUSINS, ДЕЛІ County аш 


The New Syllabus 


Following a meeting of the student members of the Eastern Division of the 
А.А. at Great Yarmouth, an official protest was sent to the А.А 
Council asking that members who have already sat parts of the present 
Registration Examination be given more time in which to finish, and that 
for this purpose correspondence courses be continued. This, along with 
similar requests from other divisions, was turned down by the Council. ' 
There would appear to be some belief in their ranks that it is. students" own 
faults if they are caught in mid-stream! 

When this re-organisation of the examination system was first mooted 
there were quite a number of letters in the professional press from librarians 
and students alike pointing out its weaknesses and fallacies. Among these 
were ‘no provision for part-time courses for those partly qualified’, ‘no | 
guarantee that grants will be forthcoming’, ‘junior staff supervising more 
experienced staff', and so on, but these were disregarded. Since then 
various disconnected groups have been protesting, but again without 
result. The Council merely tells us that we must attend library school. 
However, | questioned Mr Davey on this point at the meeting referred to, 
and he admitted that the Library Schools would not be prepared to take 
students who have already passed parts of the Registration Examination, 
as they provide only for full-time students. Speaking personally, | also find ` 
from the list of exemptions that if | fail the examination | am to sit at Christ- 
mas | shall have more papers to sit afterwards than | have at present! 

| believe also that a point of honour is touched upon here. Many assistants | 
studying at the moment entered the profession on the understanding that. 
they would be allowed to qualify by correspondence course, but now they - 
are being denied this. | am not against progress, and if it is better for the 
profession as a whole to opt for full-time study then | would be the last one 
to drag my feet, but if progress means that members of the profession who 
have been giving good service by day and studying by night and are fo be 
pushed to one side by those in London who do not know what it is like not 
to have a school of librarianship of any type within 70 miles of their home, 
then | am sure that this in not progress at all. | am equally sure that if this 
is'the way that this profession is to achieve its status, it does not deserve 
the recognition for which it is striving. There is another 'small point' which 
seems to have been overlooked. Perhaps many of those who have been 
'slow' in qualifying had to give up two years for National Service—some- 
thing that our newcomers who are going straight to Library School will not 
have to do. Others entered the profession later in life. The reasons аге. 
many and varied. 

| am sure that there are many students throughout the country whose 
careers are jeopardised by this change in study methods, which has been 
too sudden. The change should be more gradual, allowing present students 
a fair time to finish their studying. New candidates could still enter the 
profession on the understanding that full-time study is the only method. 
Present students did not have this understanding! I believe that the:two 
systems could co-exist for a time to allow present students to qualify, and 
that correspondence courses could easily be resumed (after all they are 
already in existence and have only to be brought out of their resting places). 
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May | ask all members who agree with these points to communicate with 
me, so that if the support is as great as | believe it to be, | can consider 
what action we can take collectively, 

JOHN GOODE, Great Yarmouth Public Library 


Mr. Patrick's article on the ЗВ of the new syllabus for the staffs 
of special libraries was very interesting. 


One can contrast the sizes of staffs in special and public libraries by 
listing the libraries in and around any of the larger British cities. In most 
cases two libraries (the. University and the Public) will each have staffs as 
large as those of all the others combined. There are, of course, small 
public libraries (but their staffs have very often trained and qualified while 
working for larger authorities), and, more exceptionally, large special 
libraries employing chartered librarians, e.g. the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment. 


| 
Some special libraries may be able to employ part-time or full-time tem- 
porary staff to allow young employees leave of absence, Two categories of 


labour are available: (1) active iretired persons wanting clerical work; (2) ` 


married women. Because the student may be able to return to the library 
during vacations (but see the paragraph about registers below) it will be 
possible to release the relief during vacations, which will equate presumably 
with school holidays. Having holidays which allow themto be athome during 
school holidays removes one of the chief disadvantages of working for 
many married women, so that the choice will be widened, making it possible 
to find someone really suitable.| 


it does seem, however, that there would be a definite advantage to special 
libraries in the use of sandwich courses, and an extended period of study. 
This involves the Library Association in a departure from their declared 
position. Surely, however,the departureis nottoo greatinterms ofthe quality 
of the resulting librarians, or, iniview of the many other professions which 
use this method of training, of status, for the Association to make it. (Here 
one must consider status notonly with referencetothe teaching profession, 
but compared with professions such as surveyors; secretaries, etc. Also, 
any Scottish viewpoint on status as compared with teachers, is coloured 
by the fact that Scottish male teachers must be graduates.) The ubiquity of 
sandwich courses would make lit easy for the librarian to justify sending 
staff to one, there being, so to speak, a ready-made bandwagon on which to 
jump. Where even the absences such as this would cause, would prove 
embarrassing by delaying such routines as periodical circulation or receipt- 
recording, there is usually someone available to do these tasks, which are, 
after all, mainly clerical in nature. 


The fundamental point of both the above suggestions, but especially the 
latter, is that tasks normally undertaken in special libraries by junior staff 
may be performed by employees who are part-time as regards library work 
(although they may work full-time). This is a practical method, always pro- 
vided that staff of the right quality (ability and willingness) are available, and 
one which can often be used to ‘maintain а professional-non-professional 
ratio which a small library finds requisite. 


It must be admitted that all this chopping and changing is liable to cause 
disruption, but the alternative may be greater upheavals when staff leave 
to go to library school. 

| would also like to point out that two years was the period of National 
Service. Methods used to overcome difficulties caused by this statutory 
obligation may help to solve the problem of release for study which could 
be, in some cases at least, considered a moral obligation. 

In order that students may gain wider experience, itis desirable that they 
should work in libraries other than their 'own' during vacations. Tothis end 
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it might be useful to have ЕБЕ of айва (а) willing to employ tem- 
porary staff either as holiday reliefs, or to relieve permanent staff of normal 
duties to allow the performance of an abnormal task (e.g., re-cataloguing or 
‘weeding’); (b) willing to exchange a trainee with another library during ` 
vacations. If these registers were limited to special libraries they might be | 
Aslib ventures: they might be better to be both unrestricted and bigger, in 
which case either the Library Association or the A.A.L. might maintain 
them. A register could also be maintained of libraries requiring stop-gap 
employees to permit leave of absence: this would be best on a local basis . 
and organisations such as SINTO might consider them. | 

Finally | would like to mention the vexed question of a Library Assistant's 
Certificate. | do not wish to consider whether such a certificate is needed, 
butto suggestthat, if itis, it mightinclude the ability to type. A large amount 
of a librarian's time seems to be spent writing out and checking things : 
which someone with the sort of background an Assistant's certificate 
would give could type straight on to cards or lists. It might also be possible 
to give some instruction in layout, a skill not always possessed by typists, 
as is evidenced by the elaborate forms somelibrarians haveto useto achieve 
standardised entries. 
D. ALASDAIR KEMP, Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 


Under the present policy of syllabus revision, the new qualifying examin- 
ation will impose no age limits on those wishing to attain associateship; a 
decision which has been warmly welcomed by us all. 

However, students completing the present Registration examination by 
December 1963 remain subject to the age limit of 23 (see Assistant 
Librarían, April 1963). There would appear to be some anomaly whereby 
students entering library schools this September may become Chartered 
before some students completing the present examination in June. 

The situation has been made even more ironic by the fact that a student 
who has passed some parts under the present syllabus and completes the 
examinations under the new syllabus could be elected to the register, prior 
to a student who has completed the Registration examination.  . 

Asacase in point, a 19-year-old student holding three parts of the Regis- 
tration examination and who passes the corresponding parts of the new 
syllabus in 1964, after completing a year's service in a library, could seek 
election to the register in the latter part of 1965. Whereas had the student 
completed all four parts of the Registration examination in 1963, she would 
be unable to seek associateship prior to 1967! 

We are sure we will be supported by many other students in advocating 
that the age restriction be removed for everyone.. 

PATRICIA BEACH, DOROTHY GAINS, JUDY GARRATT and, 
WENDY GIBSON, Students, Loughborough School of Librarianship 


- 


This Journal | $ ` 


We are heartily sick of the adverse criticism levelled at the ‘пем look’ - 
Assistant Librarian which sank to a new low in the May 1963 issue with 


' Carol Hodges’ remark '... ог perhaps the sans serif face is part of the 


editor's policy to discourage reading of the journal?" Surely this a most 
unfair comment when it is obvious that the editor has worked extremely 
hard, and successfully we think, in order'to produce a periodical which is 
attractive, readable and most certainly different. 

As there are so many correspondents who have inferred by their criticism 
that they could do better, the task of filling the editor's shortly to be vacated 
chair should present no problems——or would the eye-strain be too much 
for them to bear? 

EDNA CALLANAN and EVE PYRKE, Whitley Bay Public Library 
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Take WALES 


just as an example 


Aithough only five miles from the Eng- 
lish border, Rhosllanerchrugog is a typi- 
cal example of industrial Wales, devoted 
to Welsh cultureand traditions, clinging 


to Welsh non-conformity and the Welsh 
tongue. Many of its 12,000 inhabitants— 
deriving their livelihood mainly from 
coal mining and having a long history of 
political consciousness-—find KEESING'S 
an invaluable aid in keeping up-to-date 
with current information, to quote the 
County Librarian who installed 
KEESING'S in the new Library, opened 
only last October but already by far the 
busiest branch in Denbighshire. | 
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SUCH STUFF AS REAMS ARE MADE ON: A REVIEW 
by Melvyn Barnes 
WHEELER, J. L. and GOLDHOR, H.: Practical Administration of Public 
Libraries. New York, Harper and Row, 60s. 1962. 

« А pernicious attribute of many British librarians appears to be a careful 
consideration and knowledge of library techniques used extensively in this 
country, with a cursory inspection of foreign methods and objectives many 
of which are quickly dismissed as too impracticable or uneconomical for 
adoption in Britain. The time is nigh for modifications to the library service 
in this country in order to raise our standards and to fulfil our functions 
more efficiently; a simple and effective way of amassing information which 
will help in the forthcoming and long overdue face-lift is to consider what is : 
being done in other countries. The recent increasing availability of books 
on library services abroad is an encouraging sign, as is the publication of 
works on foreign library seivices by British librarians and the inclusion 
of chapters on practice abroad in many of our numerous manuals and text- 
books. The new book by Wheeler and Goldhor is therefore not just a book 
for the American public librarian. It is to be hoped that we will seize our op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with library procedures abroad, will 
consider them in relation to and compare them with library procedures in 
Britain, and will continually ask ourselvestthe question: Will this technique, 
this routine, this policy, this function, if instituted in this country, result in 
the improvement of our services and the ultimate satisfaction of our clien- 
tele. 

Public libraries in the United States may be conveniently divided into five 
categories, on the basis of their government status: 


(1) Corporation or association libraries, control of which is vested in a 
body not a part of federal or local government; all citizens within the juris- 
diction of such libraries are entitled to free access. The libraries are 
financed by means of endowments and local funds, sometimes almost 
entirely by the public treasury. 


(2) School district libraries. These are public libraries legally attached to 
the education system, and are controlled either directly by the Board of 
Education or by their own separate boards. The state is the unit of govern- 
ment in the school-district system, rather than the individual municipalities - 
involved. 


(3) Municipal libraries, constituting the ТҮЛЕРІ class of all; most of these 
are controlled by their own board. 


(4) County libraries, which vary greatly in scope of service and govern- ' 
ment status. Most county libraries are administered by their own boards, 
as is usually laid down by county laws. 


(5) Regional libraries, i.e. often covering regions larger than counties. 
They may be formed by consolidation or federation of two libraries in a 
single county, or at the other extreme a region may cover an entire state. 
Recent proposals and legislation indicate that the formation of such larger 
units of service has been, and will be, encouraged by the American Library 
Association. 

The varying relationships between the American public library and the 
government structure, taken in conjunction with the permissive rather than 
mandatory ‘basis of the connection, has resulted in irresponsibility and 
variations in matters of financial aid. An encouraging development is the 
Library Services Act (1956, renewed 1960), which provides the first federal 
grant-in-aid programme for libraries. The Act originally aimed at strength- 

' ening public libraries іп the population range of 10,000 and below, which 
contrasts with the A.L.A.'s principles of public library development. State 
library agencies, however, have wisely used the funds afforded them by the 
Act in order to organise the smaller units (including municipal and county 
libraries) into co-ordinated systems, to strengthen the state agency itself, 
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and to train the librarians of the future. Similar benefits would doubtless be 
derived were a.comparable scheme of grants-in-aid instituted in Great 
Britain. 

It is not the intention of Messrs. Wheeler and Goldhor to outline the 
American system; their book is! of a considerably more advanced standard. 
The British librarian who, for reasons patriotic or perverse, has taken no 
steps to acquaint himself with the government and control of American 
public libraries, would be well advised to face this book only after obtaining 
a superficial knowledge of such. Although chapters are included on 
‘Library Finances’, ‘Administration of Branch and Extension Work" and 
‘Administration of Larger-area Systems’, these assume a prior basic 
knowledge on the part of the reader. Needless to say, the book covers 
some procedures which contrast to a greater or lesser degree with pro- 
cedures in British libraries; this'is to be expected іп any American publica- 
tion, whether administrative or technical, but does little to mar its usefulness 
to the British librarian. 

The book is large, by any standard, and a point securely in its favour is 
that the chapters are arranged to facilitate use, an important point which is 
often overlooked by authors. The first chapter, on ‘Objectives and Functions 
of the Public Library', outlines these in the high-flown manner frequently 
exhibited by library administrators, and includes such noteworthy gems as: 
‘Much has been written on the lack ofa philosophy of librarianship’ (followed 
by a full page which emphasises the lack); and, later in the chapter, the 
pregnant subheading ‘Objectives lead to Programs’ (affirmation or hope?). 
Further chapters serve to emphasise the importance in library administration 
of leadership, human relations, the library's morale, a flair for management, 
and other untenables. It would appear that in many instances the authors 
are attempting to present personal and individual problems met in library 
administration, and are sometimes attempting to solve them; in many of 
these instances the problems involved are indeed personal and individual, 
and should be dealt with by the librarian concerned in his own way. 

Later chapters, however, constitute a valuable source of information on 
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the American public library. Particularly noteworthy is that on ‘The Library 
Board’, with details of the board’s constitution, functions and responsi- 
bilities; the description of the board’s influence in mattérs of policies 
finances, personnel and book selection is sufficient to emphasise the vast 
«differences between the American library board and our own institution, 
the library committee, which at first examination would appear to be com- 
parable. The chapter concerning the library board ends with a section 
beginning 'A tribute is due to those trustees who...' and followed by a 
list of attributes that no good board member can afford to be without; all 
good stuff, just the thing to make the board members of America beam 
with pride, although it is to be hoped that they will stop beaming shortly 
and use the [ist as a measuring stick, as is its intention. 

Management methods appear to be applied to American public libraries 
to a considerable degree, which is all to the good if such methods as are 
described in this book result in a better service and the more satisfactory 
fulfilment of the library's functions. After some consideration it will be 
realised that the public library bears many close resemblances to the 
thriving business concern; although a library is non-profit-making, it still 
attempts to 'sell' its wares, personnel selection and problems are similar 
‘to those in the commercial world, efcefera. Business methods used in 
American libraries are lucidly outlined by Wheeler and Goldhor. These, 
coupled with the use of research, statistics, standards and surveys as a 
yardstick, appear to be effective in the U.S.A. and it would repay British : 
librarians to study the requisite sections on these topics. Public relations 
and publicity are also covered, and these too are of prime importance to 
libraries irrespective of their geographical location. 

The administration of various public departments and activities is allo- 
cated a separate section, with chapters on adult circulation services, ref- 
erence services, subject departments, young adult services, children's 
services, work with schools, and audio-visual materials. Here again, lib- 
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rarians in this country can learn much from a study of current American 
practice; although it is ill-advised to single one out for special attention, 

- the chapter on services to young adults might serve as a pointer to at least 
a partial solution of our own ''teenagers in libraries’ problem. Methods 
must be evolved to combat the present problem, to attract teenagers to 
the library—the U.S.A. has had considerable success in thís field, so surely 
they have something to offer us by way of information? 

Chapters on stock maintenance, cataloguing and classification, and office 
organisation complete the book. The final chapter, 'Administrative aspects 
of building care and building projects', is so sparse and scrappy as to be of 
negligible value. 

In all, this is an extremely worthwhile addition to library literature, of 
inestimable use to librarians i in! an administrative capacity. It concentrates 

particularly on the library serving the medium-sized community, but as 
American ideas regarding community size and units of library service are 
not similar to our own it can be taken to be of value to most British librarians, 
whatever the size of their libraries. There is an excellentindex, with adequate 
cross-references; each chapter includes a bibliography comprising both 
. books and periodical articles, although most items are American, as is to 
| be expected. The absence of plates, and the inclusion of scanty illustra- 
tions, are serious faults in a book on library administration; more liberal 
inclusion of illustrations and worthwhile plates would undoubtedly supple- 
ment the chapters on special departments and activities. Many tables and 
diagrams appear throughout the volume, although the former are pre- 
dominantly American statistics which are of interest, but hardly of value, 

to librarians in this country. | 

The work is described as ‘the first over-all guide to management princi- ` 
ples in public libraries and their practical applications to appear in many 
уеагз'. It serves its purpose quite admirably, and it is to be hoped that 
further editions will be forthcoming to embody new developments, pre- 
ferably with a change of title in order to indicate the book's limitations. 


! 'Extension work’ in American library practice refers to the development of 
a library system in an.attempt to;reach more readers by means of branches, 
hospital libraries, bookmobiles, etc. 


ALL IN THE MIND: a review by Philip Laird and Briari Selby. 


Readers' Guide to Books on Psychology. The Library Association: County 
Libraries Group. 2$, 6d.1962, . 

Our county libraries һауе done so much good work in making the litera- 
ture of their subjects available to readers living far from large libraries 
that one is at first inclined to welcome the second edition of this Guide as 
an aid to book selection and assistance to readers based on sound bibli- 
ography and practical experience. 'The primary aim is to provide a selection 
of books, under broad headings, for the serious student of psychology.' 
says the Introduction. Unfortunately, the compilers do not seem to have 
had a clear idea of who the serious student is and how he can best be 
served. The student following a/Tormal course, whether within a university 
or not, is hardly likely to find this list of any value, nor will the legendary 
'informed layman' find in it an authoritative guide to the literature which 
would enable him to select the books most suitable for his purposes, only 
a dozen out of more than 450 entries being annotated. 

In the apparent absence of both a clearly formulated audience and an 
adequate basic grasp of the subiect and its literature (experts in the subject 
do not seem to have been consulted) the list must be assessed on its 
merits as a piece of secondary bibliography. ‘This new guide...is a select 
list of works published in Great Britain to the end of 1961.' This limitation of 
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the field covered éannot be justified by the old' arguments based on the 


difficulties of obtaining books published in America, many important texts 
now being easily available in this country; e.g., the essential works of 


, Osgood, Stevens ànd Hull. 


The Introduction claims that 'unscientific and popular books' have been 
ayaided, which makes the inclusion of such non-scientific aifthors as 
Samuel Smiles and D. H. Lawrence hard to understand. One wonders why 
a list intended for the ‘serious student’ should also set out to avoid 
'advanced medical text books and works on applied psychology" but in any 
case the compilers fail to live up to their own specification, as witness the 
inclusion of Eysenck's Psychogenetics and Psychopharmacology, sections 
devoted to Educational and ids Psychology, and Psychology for Nurses 
and Social Workers. 

Entries are arranged alphabetically by author under broad headings 
which are, in turn, arranged alphabetically. The inability of this arrangement 
to reveal relationships between aspects of the subject is aggravated by 
the arbitrary selection of subject headings from Dewey and the failure of 
the compilers to classify books correctly under the headings chosen, e.g. 
Broahmann's Humanity and Happiness under Physiological Psychology, 
though an attempt is made to overcome the latter fault by including some 
works under more than one heading. Headings which could have been 
omitted since they cover few items and in any case are subsumed under 
other groups include Ability, Genius and Imagination: room could thus 
have been made to give useful lists on Learning, Perception and Com- 
parative Psychology. Confusion is worse confounded by the inclusion of 
books on parapsychology under Occultism and by the generalisation of the 
heading Psychoanalysis (strictly a term referring to the theories of Freud) 
to include works by and about Jung and Adler. The number of items under 
particular headings varies from two to 83, an allocation as arbitrary as the 
headings themselves. 

The cumulative consequence of these faults in design is such that the 
following works, published in Britain but omitted from the Readers' Guide, 
together with a selection from the American literature, would almost in 
themselves constitute a better list for the serious student of psychology. 
This list would also remedy the failure of the Guide to justify its claim of ` 
including out-of-print books which are of importance as standard works. 


BARTLETT, Е. C. Remembering. C.U.P, 355. 1932. 


” 


г 


FENICHEL, O. Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. Routledge 455. 1945. 

FLUGEL, J. C. A Hundred Years of Psychology, 1833-1933; 2nd. ed. Duck- 
worth, 215. 1951. o.p. (In print U.S.A. Macmillan. $3.15.) - 

FREUD, A. Ego and the Mechanism of Defence. Hogarth P. 12s. 6d. 1937. 

GALTON, F. Hereditary Genius; 2nd. ed. Watts. 10s. 6d, 1950. 

GALTON, F. Inquiries into Human Faculty. Repr. Cassell, 95. 1952. 

НЕВВ, D. О. The Organisation of Behaviour, Chapman % Hall. 325. 1950. 

KATONA, G. Organizing and! Memorizing. O.U.P. 345. 1940. o.p.) іп print 
U.S.A. Columbia. 84,25). -> 

KATZ, D. The World of Colour. Routledge. 105. 6d. 1935. о.р. 

LASHLEY, K. S. Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence. C.U.P. 13s. 6d. 1929. 

о.р 

MURPHY; G. An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology; 5th. ed. 
Routledge. 40s. 1949. | | 

THORPE, W. Н. Learning and Instinct in Animals. Methuen. 555. 1956. 

VERNON, M. D. A Study of Perception. C.U.P. 155, 1937. о.р. 

VERNON, M. D. A Further Study of Visual Perception. C.U.P. 25s. 1954. 
Woodworth's Contemporary, Schools of Psychology is mentioned on p.8, 

іп its 1931 edition, instead of the eighth edition of 1951 (Methuen. 18s.). На 

third edition of this Guide is thought necessary theré is a commendable 

starting point in the N.B.L. Psychology list of 1951. 
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The contributors to 'Conference summary' are all on the staff of Hornsey 
Public L braries. 

1. M. Jamieson is Commercial and Technical Librarian, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. F.L.A. 

Dean darrison is Deputy City Librarian, Manchester, and is a previous 
Editor of this journal. M.A.; F.L.A. 


In its critical examination of the purpose and function of the Association a 
special Committee of the Council has produced a draft report. 

The Council has decided to take the unusual step of inviting comments 
from members before Council itself has considered it. This is to ensure that 
each member of the Association may be aware of the policy that the Committee 
is considsring, and may himself take a part in formulating the final proposals. 

All members are urged to send іп any comments to their local divisional 
secretaries, or to the Association Secretary, and, if they wish, to write to the 
editor of this journal. 

In order for them to be considered, please forward your observations by 
30 Noverrber, 1963. 

The next meeting of Council, in September, will assess the implications of 
this policy and the revised structure of the Association, and a completed docu- . 
ment emtodying the policy and structure will be issued to members іп February 

in the paces of The Assistant Librarian. | 

The final draft will be agreed by the Council in April, and presented to the 
A.G.M. in 1954. 
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POLICY FOR PROGRESS: THE A.A.L. IN THE NEXT DECADE 


A Draft Statement by a Committee set up to Consider the Purpose and Ғипс- 
tion of the Association 


The library profession has grown up. Scientific and technical development, 
the resulting cultural and social progress and the enormous. growth in 
education of all kinds have combined to make libraries essential services 
rather than marginal luxuries. The profession is changing and evolving to 
meet this new situation and in doing so is finding that new forms and new 
ways are necessary: old bottles will not hold new wine. The most important 
aspects of the new situation are the following: 
(1) the rapid expansion in all fields in library provision; 
(2) changes and developments in professional education; 
(3) changes in the structure and policies of the Library Association; 
(4) the outward-looking attitude of the profession, as evidenced by 
international co-operation on cataloguing, International Book Ex- 
change, the Library Association's interest in Commonwealth library 
education, visits to libraries overseas, etc. 
The A.A.L. exists to speak for and to young librarians, and it is they above 
all who are and must be concerned with these changes and developments. 
It musttherefore try to discern the pattern of coming changes and formulate 
policies to meet them, This statement is an outline of the main lines along 
which the work of the А.А... should develop. 


1. Education 

(a) National Council for Library Education : The Association must 
pay greater attention to the needs of the student-librarian. The need for 
close co-operation between students, the A.A.L., the Library Association, 
the A.B.L.S. and senior staff in libraries makes it essential that a National 
Council for Library Education be set up. Such a National Council would be 
concerned with standards of tuition and examination, the provision of text- 
books and books of wider professional appeal and a research programme in 
connection with education. It is considered that the А.А. has a vital role 
to play in the establishment and work of such a body. | 

(b) Schools and conferences: To contribute to the further education of 
professional librarians by an extended programme of conferences and week- 
end schools at regional and national levels. Particular attention should be 
paid to the development of new ideas within the profession and the appli- 
cation of techniques from the fields of business and technology. 

(c) The organisation of visits and exchanges to promote understanding 
between librarians in this country and overseas. 

(d) The present policy regarding correspondence courses is re-affirmed. 

2. Research, There is an urgent need for research to be undertaken in 
many areas of librarianship. The A.A.L. should sponsor research in co-op- 
eration with the proposed National Council for Library Education. An annual 
grant for research is already being made available by the A. A.L., but investi- 
gation into further sources of financial aid should be undertaken. 

3. Publishing. The Association needs to plan a publishing policy covering 
the next 10 to 15 years, This must include textbooks and a journal as at 
present, but in addition there should be a series of Occasional Papers on 
little-documented topics, bibliographical aids, reports on research and sur- 
veys, and the proceedings of conferences and symposia. 

4, Meetings. The traditional pattern of local meetings will still be needed 
but these should be supplemented by meetings at national and regional 
levels. The future membership of the А.А... will include large numbers of 
library students and newly qualified librarians and meetings must be planned 
with these groups in mind. 

5. Welfare and service conditions. Attention must be directed to: 

(a) The promotion of high standards of employment in respect of salaries, 
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hours of duty and staff facilities in libraries of all kinds. 

(b) The encouragement of the formation, of active staff guilds and 
associations. 

(c) The welfare and conditions of students in schools of librarianship. 

(d) The encouragement of adequate trainee-librarian schemes, including 

,post-library school training. 

(е) Attendance at library schools with adequate financial support, 

6. Professional outlook. Participation in professional activities plays an 
important part in the development of the ‘whole’ librarian and of a profes- 
sional concept of service. The aim must be the creation of the active mind 
which will appraise new situations and then initiate and carry through new 
policies in response to the challenge of the füture. Within its comprehensive 

` national and divisional organisation the A; A.L. must give increased oppor- 
tunities for training in committee work and service to the profession. In 
addition, the A. A.L. should Lic the, L.A. in promoting an active public 
relations programme. 
Arising out of the above policy the А.А. L., to remain а dynamic force in 
professional life, must: 

ensure the establishment of a co-ordinating National Council for Library 

Education, which will develop adequate standards of education; 
establish a vigorous publications programme by diversifying its series of 
publications and broadening the scope of its journal; 

improve facilities for research and, by initiating projects, ensure that more 

- is carried out; 

undertake new activities at local and regional levels to match the rising 

standards of professional librarians; 

press for a high standard of working conditions for the staffs of all kinds 

of libraries; 

develop critical awareness of the part played by libraries in society. 

By pursuing these aims the А.А... will be fulfilling its role of converting 
the energies and ideas of young and progressive librarians into con- , 
structive action. 
DIVISIONAL DATA . 
Greater London Division is holding a residential Revision School at Wood- 
lands Holiday Camp, near Sevenoaks, Kent, from 24 to 29 October. Four ful 
days of tuition by experienced lecturers for F.P.E. and Registration Groups 
A, B and C, but you can come for two days only if you prefer. Open to: 
members of all Divisions. Cost: £5 to £8 10s., depending on length of stay, 
but you may be able to reclaim most of this from your employer. Write imme- 
diately for details to: Michael Yelland, Hon. Education Secretary, G.L.D., 
County District Library, Bolters Lane, Banstead, Surrey. Closing date for 
booking: 5 October. 

Northern Ireland Division's Annual Weekend School will be at Cushen- ` 
den from 20 to 22 September. Lecturers: F. N. Hogg (Manchester School of 
Librarianship) and W. E. Tyler (Glasgow School of Librarianship). Attrac- 
tively situated in the Glens of Antrim, Cushenden is the ideal venue. Visi- 
tors from other Divisions will be welcomed. Further details may be obtained 
from: Jim Francis, County Library, Demesne Avenue, Ballymena, Co. 
Antrim, N.L 


A.A.L. Revision Courses, September—December 1963 
These are usually offered to Registration and Finals students who have 
already sat the examinations in the subjects for which they apply. As this , 
may be the last opportunity for Registration students to take a course, con- 
sideration will be given to applicants who have not already sat the examina- 
tion but have undertaken a course of study. 

Requests for application forms, together with a self-addressed envelope, ' 
should be sent to Mr J. 5, Davey at 49 Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 
Completed forms must be submitted by 25 August, 1963. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
Twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting | 
Wednesday, 3 July, 1963 


At the time of writing the B.B.C. is broad- 
casting a serial entitled ‘The Last Out- 
Іам". Any resemblance between the sub- 
ject, Ned Kelly, and this year’s President 
of the A.A.L. is purely coincidental but 
not inappropriate. Ron Surridge has ever 
been a rebel and a romantic and it may be 
that the two qualities are inseparable. In 
the course of a wide-ranging Presidential | 
Address both were demonstrated to the 
full, from the casting down of graven 
images such as union catalogues to the 
raising up of electronic gods like compu- 
ters. Libraries and librarianship, was his 
cry, could not remain static in an advancing 
Es BEN world. The opportunities for new thinking, 
R, G. Saido ‚ new methods and new ideals must be 
A.A.L. President, 1963 taken and used to produce an essential 
public service. The text of the Presidential 
Address will appear in print in due course. For the moment it is enough to 
say that those who went to the A.G.M. slightly tipsy with wine and cheese 
were certainly drunk with inspiration at the end of it. 

There weren't as many there as in The Other Place for the A.G.M. of the: 
parent body on 7 duly, but the Council Room at Chaucer House was never- 
theless comfortably full when the minutes of the previous meeting were 
accepted for signature by the outgoing President, Godfrey Thompson. A 
quick romp through the Annual Report followed, there being as usual no 
very pertinent remarks from the floor at least on the content of the Report, 
though there were grumbles as to the vehicle for its presentation. The un- 
readability of the Assistant Librarian having been disposed of to the satis- 
faction of the typographical experts in the audience, the meeting passed to 
one of the more endearing anachronisms in the constitution of the Associa- 
tion. After having been all over the country for six months of the year, pre- 
sided at two and a half Council meetings and worn his chain innumerable 
times, Mr Surridge was formally installed as President by his predecessor, 
with acclaim. 


The question of two auditors having been settled—heroes both—the 
Meeting was then asked to receive into Honorary Fellowship of the Associa- 
tion one of its best-loved members, W. Howard Phillips. The President, 
making the.presentation, emphasised the rarity of the honour and Mr Phil- 
. lips’ deserved claim to it. For here, it seemed to one observer, was the epi- 

tome of the A. A.L., in his care for those who are otherwise defenceless, in 
his constant examination of the rightness of actions, scorning expediency, 
scorning logical necessity, defying most of his own canons of classification. 
For this man it is important that he should help and support those who 
need it. There are many who may not recognise his name but who neverthe- 
less owe him much. The dynamo of his personality develops a warmth out 
of all proportionto his cubic capacity. Bill Phillips, F.A. A.L., salutations and 
thanks! 


And sotothe Presidential Address, full of sparks and — У Those 
who heard it enjoyed it; many more will do so around the Divisions before 
the year is out, with variations. For Mr Surridge the message is simple: 
‘Wake up, blast you, or you'll wake up dead!’ A sleeping profession is no 
good to him and who would say he is wrong? 
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SQUADRONS OF SQUARE ROOTS: Weekend Schoo! Report, 1963 


~ 


Some of the extraordinary qualities of that comparatively familiar mathe- 
matical symbol, the square root, were demonstrated by Mr. A. W. Mc- 
Clellan to A.A.L. members at the Weekend School at Seale Hayne Agricul- 
tural College, Newton Abbot on April 5th-7th. Mr. McClellan һа5 propa- 
gated his theory of the systematic organisation of book selection in print 
and verbally for some time now but no one who attended the School could 
have been wholly prepared for the demands made by its exposition upon 
concentration and intelligence through an entire weekend. The A.A.L. has 
never laid itself open to this sort of drubbing in any of its past Conferences . 
and the efiect cannot have been other than salutary. There may have been 
fewer people there than the average but the output in mental kilowatts was 
twice as high. 


It would be pointless to try and summarise Mr. McClellan' 5 thesis too 
Shortly, so a separate factual report follows this article; he has 
distilled fifteen years’ abstract thought and concrete experience and 
whether right or wrong, practically applicable or sheer pie-in-the-sky, it 
would: be an impertinence to reduce it to the stature of a paragraph. It is to 
be hoped that the A. A.L. will do right by its guest and publish an occasional 
paper on this potential breakthrough in library method. It cannot be 
ignored by the profession; in Tottenham, says Mr. McClellan, it works. It 
could work elsewhere. Whether its results are beneficial or economically 
justified is still susceptible of proof; this must be resolved. 


"Тһе elements of systematic book provision in public libraries’ is not a 
subject readily associated with rural Devon, and the sight of a grubby cow 
followed slowly across the hillside outside the Lecture Hall windows by 
two even more disreputable calves, whilst attempting to assimilate a lecture 
on logistics is liable to induce paranoia in all but the most balanced mind. 
Accepting the implications of an A.A.L. Weekend (at best cirrohsis of the: 
liver and at worst the divorce court) it cannot be said that Seale Hayne was 
restful. The College is slapped against the southern face of a ridge at the 


'head of a valley which runs parallel to the sea. On a cold spring day before 


the milder airstream is established the wind off the channel has the same 
effect as a bucket of cold water. We had two such days and though the sun 
shone fitfully there wasn't enough of it to provide much of an incentive for 
following any of the touring routes prepared by Tom Maughan, the local 
Conference Secretary. Welfare arrangements this year were even better 
than usual and even ran to a surplus of Sunday papers. Lord Beaverbrook 
must have noticed the difference in circulation. 


Trains were met on Friday afternoon by a covey of cars, most of which 
would have given the lie to the validity of a pay claim. At dinner, though, it 
appeared that thirty or so delegates were still to appear. One set of late 
arrivals announced their route from the London area as being via Lyme 
Regis—a trifle Chestertonian but hardly needing justification. The usual 
introductions followed dinner, the President and others being presented 
(or perhaps sacrificed?) to the Conference by the Weekend School Sec- 
retary, Roy Oxley. Most members of the A.A.L. are by now familiar with | 
Mr. Oxley's modus operandi and the vehicle employed. He has the biggest 


voice іп the business and if throughout the weekend it tended to become 


indistinguishable from the mooing of the cows outside he nevertheless did 
a grand job—seriously though. | 


Why don’t librarians dance? Despite the proximity of the bar the dance 


` floor this year could have scarcely been overworked. It was a very good 


floor, and so was the band which could have been excused for feeling like 
the painter whose pictures no one, will buy: suicidal. This was no fault of 
the organisation; besides, the bar must have made a profit. The dance was 
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held on a Friday night in an effort to break the ice. By Saturday evening most 
people had gone straight through it and a very receptive audlence listened 
to a programme of folk songs from a Devonshire singer, Cyril Tawney. This 
was first-class entertainment. When Mr. Tawney cried quits, much before 
* the meeting wanted him to, Tony Shearman, Frank Hatt and Tom Maughan: 
carried on in the same vein if rather less professionally. Any feeling that the 


reservoir of talent for this or almost any other purpose in the A.A.L. is - 


running dry stands confounded. Except for dancing of course. How aboutan 
А.А... concert party? We could make а few quid at the L.A. Annual Dinner.. 
Or perhaps not. Incidentally the amateur folk-singers were still singing at 


3 a.m., but not to the same audience or in the same style. By then they were * 


reduced to lullabies. y | ; 
All this contingent with grappling with square roots and whatnot during 
the day. And not only square roots; also depreciation factors, EM-level 
index, issue/reader component ratio, reader exhaustion rate (should read 
‘Conference exhaustion rate’) and Topping-up index. Alongside everything 
else Mr. McClellan has devised a whole new terminology; he handled it well 


and with restraint but if it ever becomes common usage outside of Totten- | 


ham we shall run a considerable risk of becoming even more unintelligible - 


to our readers than we are at present. The only cheerful thing aboutitis that 
you can have enormous fun playing about with connotations. What is a 
notional reader? A reader with ideas above his station? A bad dream? 
The one you think pinched Tropic of Cancer? Clearly it might be any of them, 
or even the type who uses the library as a status symbol and doesn't really 
‘read at all. You're wrong anyway. The term ‘describes the readership ав 
expressed by the Reader Component of an Interest Category. It is con- 
ceptional, as opposed to an actual reader.’ So you can see there's nobody 
there at all reaily. Flippancy ought not to obscure the central fact about this 
Weekend School, however. Quite simply there has never been one like it 
either in the quality of the material presented or in the application necessary 
. to deal with it. The Discussion Leaders played no small part in this; they 
had studied Mr. McClellan's thesis and worked out their own individual 


approaches to it. Noses were kept firmly to the grindstone and it was a ` 


weary bunch which broke up after lunch on Sunday. Most people's Age 
Index needed Topping-Up. 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


"The Elements of Systematic Book Provision in Public Libraries' proved a 
highly interesting and intellectually stimulating theme for the A.A.L. 


Weekend School which we attended at Newton Abbot in April. In three , 


lectures, delivered by Mr A. W. McClellan, Borough Librarian of Totten- 
ham, an attempt was made to outline, in detail, a scientific and modern: 
theory of book selection. 


The first paper dealt with the basis and objectives to be considered, and 
the practical application of those objectives, in order to build up a balanced 
stock, Because of the limitations of capacity in libraries in relation to the 


totality of literature published from which only a small fraction can be^ 


selected, the problem becomes complex. The book selector must judge 
'yes' or 'no' to the addition or withdrawal of each book, and this, a highly 
Skilled operation, must always be a personal judgment made in relation 


2 


to some standard commensurate with the objectives of the library. Three ` 


major points form the basis of these standards: (1) individualistic; (2) 


social; (8) ‘objectivistic objective’. The individualistic approach refers to 
demands of readers which is the major basis for representation in the book 
stock; the social aspect covers the relation of the public library to the 
community and social structure that sustains it, wherein all conflicting 
attitudes and all classes should be considered, and wherein a balance 
should be maintained free of pressure and free of specialised personal, 
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interest; the ‘objectivistic objective’ concerns the building up of a stock 
that represents a whole way of life, material and spiritual, and to serve all 
people. 

In order to follow through this theory of selection faithfully, Mr NicClellan 
outlined a rather involved method of practical application. It works on a 
framework of '/nterest Categories’ whereby the stock is divided into ‘reader 
Interest’ groups, and is maintained according to a balance between the 
‘logistical’ (i.e. those activities concerning the quantitative conditions of 
stock) and the ‘bibliographical’ (i.e. the qualitative conditions) aspects. Тһе 
interest categories ensure that all readers' interests are adequately re- 
presented. (Readers state on their membership forms what are their 
particular interest and are grouped accordingly.) The aim should be to give 
readers an immediate choice on the shelves of their requirements and the 
selection should be based on 'a proportional representation which reduces 
the inequalities of accessibility (of books on the shelves) between readers 
and of such a kind as will not be wasteful of resources nor limit unduly the 
range of choice open to any reader’. To do this a mathematical formula is 
used based on: (1) the number of readers in the interest category group; 
(2) the percentage of the total readers; (3) the square root of (1); (4) the 
percentage of total square roots. 


Thediscussion following this lecture centred chieflyround the building up 
of the Interest Categories, and revealed that most librarians find it ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain a balance between what may be just a 'passing 
fancy' with a reader and what is a serious interest, and in most cases it 
was agreed that demand seemed nearly always in excess of the shelf space 
available, so that the theory of the ‘scale of accessibility’ of books to readers 
(i.e. the availability of books to the reader, whether immediate, i.e. on the 
library shelves at the time of reader's visit or, deferred, i.e. available only 
from sources which involves the reader waiting until the book can be 
obtained for him) on which this method so much depends would break 
down, : 


The second paper dealt with stock control, an analysis of how to cal- 
culate annual targets for continuous replacement and how to estimate the 
basic Annual Book Fund, various factors in depreciation, revision for new 
editions and increases and decreases needful in the interest categories. 
Assessment for revision is made by keeping certain records: 

(1) Issue life factor rate (the life of a book based.on the estimated number 
of issues it will bear before becoming physically unsuitable for 
circulation) | 

(2) Reader exhaustion rate (that form of depreciation which results from 
readers having exhausted the stock in an interest category). 

(3) Obsolescence (the qualitative depreciation of the stock). 

The reader exhaustion rate is represented by the formula: 


aie 
i 
where E = reader exhaustion rate; 
D= desired stock; | 
i — issue/reader component ratio. 
The desired stock equals the lével of stock in an Interest Category which 
is assessed for the time being as being necessary to meet the demands of 
readers. 


Most librarians present were somewhat daunted by the suggestion of 
the application of such mathematical methods, though in the main the 
principles of issue, reader exhaustion rate and obsolescence are followed. 
The effect of greater precision would perhaps lead to less wastage, but it 
necessarily involves a greater degree of staff concentration than is normally 
possible. 
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The final lecture dealt mainly with the staff structure and organisation 
for the operation of this theory of book selection. Logically this system 
requires subject specialists responsible for one or more Interest Category 
groups, and an interesting feature of the staff structure appears in the two 
*sections—Bibliographical Division and Locations Division. All staff mem- 
bers in these two divisions are subject specialists. 

It was unanimously agreed that the conference provided much food for 
thought, and was an excellent intellectual exercise, and the discussions 
were mainifestly enthusiastic both in agreement and disagreement. 


J. DAVISON 

A. MULLIS, A.L.A. 

l. A. NEWMAN, В.А., F.L.A. 
L. WARDEN 


INITIALS INTROSPECTIVE: a report by 1. M. Jamieson. 


On 21st March over two hundred delegates assembled in Sheffield Library 
Theatre for a joint conference of co-operative information organisations. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Sheffield Interchange Organisation 
(SINTO), the earliest such organisation to be set up, to mark thirty years of 
successful co-operation with industry. The delegates to this, the first 
conference of its kind, included, as well as representatives of various 
interested organisations, contingents of students from Leeds, Lough- 
borough and Manchester library schools. 

The chairman of the meeting was the Master Cutler, Mr S. M. de Barto- 
lomé, and the afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of various 
matters of interest by a panel drawn from eight of the nine co-operative 
schemes now in existence--BRASTACS, CICRIS, HADIS, HERTIS, 
HULTIS, LADSIRLAC, SINTO and TALIC. The ninth scheme, NANTIS, 
did not begin operating until after the conference had been arranged, but 
representatives were in the audience. 

`  Assoonasthe discussion began, itbecame clearthat from eightschemes 
there were about eight different methods of organisation. Some schemes, 
such as TALIC, ask that all inquiries be made through headquarters, while 
many ofthe others allow, or encourage, direct borrowing between members. 
At the other end of the scale, HADIS has no fixed headquarters, and all 
loans are arranged directly between one member and another: the head- 
quarters are located with the Secretary, who is elected annually by the 
members. In all the other systems there is a permanent headquarters 
based, with the exception of HERTIS, on a public library. On the question 
of finance, there was a deep division of opinion. About half the panel, led 
by TALIC and BRASTACS and supported by the representative of CIC- 
RIS, felt that the public libraries concerned should bear the cost, as industry 
already pays heavy rates and is entitled to some form of service in return. 
It was noted, however that CICRIS does, in fact, charge a small sub- . 
scription to members. The rest of the panel, including HERTIS апа LAD- | 
SIRLAC, thought that users should make some payment for services 
provided. 

There was more unanimity in replies to the questions concerning the 
scope of the schemes, and their future development. The general feeling 
was that, as far as possible, there should be self-sufficiency in fields of 
local interest, with co-operative purchase if necessary. For other material 
the National Lending Library was available, though mention was made by 
more than one of the panel of the possibility of overloading this service. It 
was also felt that there should be some kind of liaison between the vari-. 
ous co-operative schemes, so that specialist knowledge available in one 
area could be quickly made available elsewhere. This would be on a fairly 
informal basis, as each scheme catered particularly for local needs, this 
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of course being the reason why they varied as much in structure. A difficulty 
stressed by all those present was that of encouraging firms, particularly . 
the smaller ones who needed help most, to make use of the facilities 
provided. The big need was publicity. Most schemes provided some kind 
of publication, varying from union lists of new books, to indexes to 
periodical articles: some had regular articles and news items published in 
local journals. Even so, this, problem of publicity was common to all the . 
schemes. Some delegates felt that training could be given to inexperienced 
librarians and information officers, who were too often unqualifled, on the 
lines of the lecture courses arranged by SINTO. On the question of future 
development, most of the panel hoped for an extension of members of their 
schemes, and mentioned hopes for future publications. Mr Hinton, of 
TALIC, said that he hoped to strengthen his commercial service. This was 
the first time that this had been mentioned specifically, although several 
of the titles of organisations include the term: most of them, however, seem 
to concentrate on technology, where the greatest demand has been up to 
now. There were a few comments and suggestions relating to the functions 
of the scheme from the floor, and the delegate from NANTIS spoke about 
his organisation; the meeting then adjourned for tea. 

The evening session consisted of a talk by Dr. Urquhart, of the National 
Lending Library, entitled 'Human Rats'. This was not, despite the title, a 
facetious lecture, but basically a plea for the training of scientific and 
technological students in the use of literature. RATS stood for 'Reading, 
Analysing, Translating Selector’. As an efficient evaluative machine of 
this kind is unlikely to be available for many years, one has to fall back on 
the human element—hence the title. With the continuous growth in output 
of scientific literature, it is vital that scientists be able to use what has 
already been published, and they must be trained to use it themselves. 
Outside Hertfordshire, where all students receive a basic training course, 
very little effort is being made in this direction. Existing guides to literature 
should be available: this is why the National Lending Library is trying to . 
encourage its agents to provide a good collection of abstracts and indexes. 
Dr. Urquhart took one or two of his customary side-swipes atthe 'mystique' 
of librarians, who would produce an answer but not help the inquirer. to 
find it for himself, but though he said at the outset that he was going to be 
controversial, there was little that any special librarian could argue about. 
There was a suggestion that the Library Association should direct the 
attention of potential Fellows to the need for studies in the use of technical 
literature and in the problems of handling the increasing volume, but it was 
pointed out that the Library Association cannot dictate subjects, but only 
accept or reject those put forward by candidates. * 

At the close of the conference it was decided that in order to help co- 
operative schemes to keep in touch with each other, a similar conference 
be held each year, the arrangements being left to Sheffield City Libraries. 
Such a conference is to be welcomed, but perhaps a more informal ' 
structure, with a limited number of delegates and restricted to those with. 
a direct interest In co-operative schemes, might prove even. more fruitful ^ 
than this one. Certainly, the representatives of the schemes all learned 
something from the experiences and methods of the others, and all present 
were given much food for thought, It only remains to be said that the 
organisation of the conference was excellent and, unlike most library 
meetings, was kept strictly to schedule, 
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NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Coun- 
cillors of the Association of Assistant Librarians to serve 
during 1964: 

Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer and Honorary 
Editor. 

Nine National Councillors, at least three of whom must be 
under 30 years of age on January 1, 1964. 

There will be no special provisions on the ballot papers jor 
National Councillors under 30 years of age. The three candi- 
dates under 30 years of age who poll the highest number of 
votes will be declared elected, and the remaining successful 
candidates will be the six others who poll the highest number 
of votes irrespective of age. 

Nominations must be submitted in writing to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Hoyle, F.L.A., Central Library, Union Street, Old- 
ham, by two or more members of the Association, counter- 
signed by the nominee and accompanied by suitable biographi- 
cal details (i.e., qualifications, present and previous authorities 
or employers, work in connection with A.A.L., Library Associa- 
tion, Trade Union, etc., and the candidate's age as at 1 January, 
1964). 

The last day on which nomination may reach the Vice-Presi- 
dentis 15 October, 1963. 


ELECTION MANIFESTO 


As a major change in its policy the А.А... Council has decided 
that additional information on the candidates for Council be 
provided in the November issue of the Assistaní Librarian. 
Each candidate will be given the opportunity of preparing his 
own election manifesto—to include a photograph and a state- 
ment of up to 150 words giving his attitudeto current problems 
| that affect the А.А. 

It is essential that the statement and the photograph be 
submitted to me not later than 1 October, 1963, to be included 
in this special election issue of our journal. It is desirable that 
each candidate take advantage of this facility. 


. dEAN M. PLAISTER, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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WINE AND CHEESE 
Council Notes, 3 and 4 July, 1963 


The opening items of the Council meeting at Chaucer House on 4 July 
«were deceptively quiet. The routine items and Secretary's report were non- 
controversial, but everyone was aware that they were sitting ora powder 
keg, and as the report of the Education Committee drew near the atmos- 
phere became electric. 

The Education Committee had before itthe motion to be presented to the 
Library Association A.G.M. by Mr Bebbington and 38 other members that 
the Registration Examination be continued until the end of 1965. In April, 
the A.A.L. Council had been told that administrative and legal difficulties 
made any extension impossible. Now they were told that all these difficulties 
could be overcome. Mr Davey rose and put forward the Education Commit- 
tee's proposal that 'members having passed at least two parts of the Regis- 
tration Examination after publication of the December 1963 results be eligi- 
ble to sit supplementary Registration Examinations under the present sylla- 
bus in summer and winter 1964, and that for such persons the A.A.L. will 
offer appropriate correspondence courses', and the debate (battle) com- 
menced. 

Having pledged itself to full-time education and the New Syllabus, could 
the A.A.L. Council at this late hour ask for an extension of the Registration 
Examination? Not in the manner proposed said Mr J. Hoyle—we must make 
it clear that any examinations held are, once and for all, to help those who 
are genuinely caught in the ‘pipeline’. The debate continued, and rarely has 
Council seen such serious and responsible discussion. 

Representatives from outlying Divisions, such as Mr Galbraith (Scotland), 
Mr Featherstone (North-eastern) and Mr Crowther, a special librarian, 
pleaded for those with two or three parts of the Registration Examination 
who would have no part-time or correspondence courses for the New 
Syllabus. '1 am one of the few people here,’ said Mr Galbraith, ‘to know 
what it feels like to be in the "pipeline" !' Mr Bill urged Council to reject the 
motion and instruct the President to support the implementation of the New 
Syllabus on the date it was agreed, and this view was also brilliantly presen- 
ted by Mr J. H. Jones. 

At last the vote was taken and there was an overwhelming majority in 
favour of an amendment from Mr Hoyle—'that students having passed at 
least two parts of the Registration Examination in or before December 
1963 shall be eligible to sit two supplementary Autumn examinations in 
1964 and 1965 related to the present Registration syllabus’. The A.A.L. 
Council had decided that in the interests of many of its members who are 
in transition, often through no fault of their own, it must fight to give them 
a last chance. 

The importance of education may have overshadowed other items on the 
agenda, but it was not allowed to hog the whole proceedings. The Execu- 
tive Committee report included the recommendation that each candidate 
in the A. A.L. national election should write an election manifesto which 
would be printed in a special election issue of the Assistant Librarian, 
accompanied by a photograph. Mr D. Harrison suggested that the inclusion 
of a photograph might give some candidates an unfair advantage, but as 
he was not standing for election next year thís might not prove to be impor- 
tant! | 

Looking into the future, the Council considered ‘Policy and Progress’, а 
report by a-special committee set ир to consider the purpose and function 
of the A.A.L. One or two members professed themselves appalled at the 
language and presentation, but skilful handling by the President achieved an 
agreement that the membership should be asked to comment before Coun- 
cil considered policy and implications in detail. 

The design of the new Library Association Headquarters came under fire, 
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though. most speakers acknowledged that through! ack of knowledge they 
did not know what they were talking about. The general opinion of the draw- 
ings in the Council Chamber was summed up by Mr G. Langley. ‘It looks as 
if Kensington has pupped.' The President denied all responsibility and 
Council proceeded to frame a motion of censure to be presented to the ` 

ibrary Association asking for plans to be made available. A special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee is to hold a discussion on the proposals 
sent in by Divisions on the function and services to be provided by Head- 
quarters to groups and members. 

The summer meeting of Council is always enlivened by the Association's 
A.G.M. and Presidential address, and this year was no exception. The 
Presidential address will appear elsewhere, but the cheese-and wine party 
organised by G.L.D. (the President's divislon) in honour of the occasion 
cannot pass without notice. Never has the members' room at Chaucer 
House looked so gay and attractive, and wine and cheese added spice to 
the proceedings. Ё i 


Library Association Conference and A.G.M., 6:8 July 1963 


Comment on the Library Association Conference and A.G.M. follows logi- 
cally from Council notes, and no apology is made for emphasising the part 
played in the latter by the A.A.L. 

As instructed by A.A.L. Council, the President followed Мг Bebbington's 
motion on the continuation of the Registration Examination with the А.А... 
amendment. 

Ex ‘The A.A.L. Council-emphatically rejects the motion as it stands,’ said Mr 
Surridge; they are іп complete support of the New Syllabus and applaud the 
efforts of the Education Committee and Education Staff. The new scheme 
is inspired, progressive and practicable. The present situation is due to 
the simple reason that as a profession we woke up too slowly and got up 
too late. The problems of transitional students is the acute and human 
problemthis profession is at presenttrying to solve. inthe name ofthe younger 
members of the Association they asked for a gesture to ease what was а 
mechanical miscalculation in timing and not a compromise in principle. 

Mr Surridge was followed by Mr J. Hoyle, Vice-President of the A.A.L., 
and Mr J. S. Davey, Hon. Education Officer, who spoke of the large numbers 
of students who had convinced them of the very real cases of hardship 
which would exist. 

The Library Association Council's point of view was admirably presented 
by Miss L. V. Paulin. There were bound to be difficulties when such a change 
was made, and the Education Committee would make it as painless as 
possible. Students would find generous exemptions and could complete 
more easily than some appeared to think. 

Debate continued for nearly two hours and when the vote was taken it 
received 312 votes to 195, and became the substantive motion. Then it was 
put again as a motion incorporating the original amendment and it received 
287 votes to 212, A majority had voted in favour of two supplementary exami- 
nations, but this did not meet the requirement of a two-thirds majority 
required to change the by-laws and the motion was lost. ` 

Fuller details of the discussions on other motions at the A.G.M. will be 
reported elsewhere, but the A.A.L. will surely welcome the relief given to 

=` overseas chartered librarians whose subscriptions were reduced to £2. А 
plea from Mr R. M. Omakwe, Nairobi, for this reduced subscription to enable 
librarians to supporttheir infant local library associations was well received. 

Discussion of Mr N. Tomlinson's motion on a 'British Libraries Month' 
was unfortunately curtailed. The A.A.L. Gouncil had agreed in principle to 
support this motion and applauds Mr Tomlinson's initiative in this matter. 

Other sessions at the Conference included one on education in which 

papers by Migs Paulin; Mr Tynemouth and Мг Haugh helped to clear up 
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талу misunderstandings and suggest patterns for the future; ds an 'any 
questions' session. 
. Now is the time for stacictaling; This was the fi rst fully-professional 
Conference. Did it achieve the purpose advocated by the A.A.L. of giving 
_all members an equal chance of attending a professional conference in a 
large centre of population? Some 500 people attended the A.G.M., but other 
sessions were less well attended. There are nearly 3,000 A. A.L.*members 
in the Greater London area. Can so many have been on holiday? We believe 
that this is the pattern the national conference should take, and hope that 
next year we shall be proved right. 
JEAN M. PLAISTER, Honorary Secretary 


/ 
COME AND JOIN US: two reviews by Dean Harrison 


MYSON, William. Librarianship as a Career. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 1963 

Mr Myson's book is one of the first fourteen titles in the Careers Books 
series by Batsford. Mr Tomlinson's book held'a similar position in Hale's 
Target for Careers series. Are we then a well-thought-of profession ог just . 
a well-written-about-one?. 

Unlike Mr Tomlinson, Mr Myson begins with a chapter on the qualifica- 
tions, paper and otherwise, required of the new entrant, and leaves his 
chatty chapter on ‘The Daily Round’ to the end. A debatable decision, but 
| think he wins on points. The prospective entrant has his interest already 
aroused and a general description of the 'common tasks' involved may add 
little to his knowledge, whereas a statement of the qualifications demanded, 
is of the utmost practical importance. 

The chapter on rate-supported libraries is clearly written and includes a 
refreshing absence of library jargon. A neat touch is to invite the young 
reader to comment on the problem of the loss of readers at school leaving 
age. Unfortunately, the J.N.C. salary scales are out of date, and the N.J.C. 
recommendation that recruits with five 'O' levels be paid more than the : 
basic G.D. rate can hardly be said to have been ‘almost invariably’ adopted. | 
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Perhaps it depends what you mean by ‘almost invariably’. The information 
on libraries other than rate-supported is clear, concise but in proportion, 
bearing in mind the probable intentions of its readers. 

Professional qualifications and methods of study are given adequate 
treatment and in-service training is briefly covered. A particularly good idea 
is the inclusion of examples of recently advertised posts in the Chapter on 
*Opportunities at Home and Abroad'. This chapter also includes useful 
definitions of posts and some good down-to-earth advice; e.g., think twice 
before going to the U.S.A. as a librarian without à degree. Professional 
associations are dealt with, the, A. A.L. gets honourable mention, and the 
term is stretched to include a note оп Мао and М.В...” 

This is a careers book of above-average quality; the blemishes are minor 
and the general impression is one of well-selected information conveyed 
in a manner well suited to its audience, 


TOMLINSON, Norman. Librarianship. Robert Hale. 8s. 6d. 1963 

Chapters one and two of this book, 'The Working Day in a Library' and 
'Running a Library', get straight down to the business of arousing the 
reader's interest in the iob, leaving details of precise qualifications needed 
and of training to later chapters. In the main the information given is admir- 
ably selected and readably conveyed. One wonders, however, whether men- 
tion ofthings such as automatic electric duplicators will enthuse the starry- 
eyed entrant; are notthese things to be put up with once we are in the pro- 
fession ratherthan objects with which to confuse our probably non-technical 
prospective intake? At the other extreme even the non-technical should be 
able to take the internal telephone system for granted, and 'slips or cards 
біп. X Sin. in size’ need hardly have been so closely defined; the best of us 
seem at times so in love with our five by three jargon that we must translate 
it with precision. More important than these occasional over-elaborations 
is the omission on page 17, which deals with the working day of the junior 
staff, of any mention of the difference between those looking for acareer and 
those looking for a job. Some statement at this point concerning the two 
levels of entry and the different tasks undertaken by non-professionals and 
professionals-in-training would have been helpful even though detailed 
consideration of qualifications and the syllabus is reserved for later chapters. 

A twenty-page ‘Brief History of Libraries’ in an eighty-page book on 
librarianship as a career looks out of proportion but turns out to be a case 
ofa misleading chapter heading. Much of the chapter deals with the services 
offered today by different types of library and, together with a short chapter 
on co-operation, gives a very useful summary of the situation. 

The remainder of the book deals with the career aspect of librarianship 
in the narrower sense. The personal qualities required of a librarian and the 
actual process of acquiring a job are dealt with in a manner admirably 
designed to attract the right kind of entrant, though to say that ‘public 
speaking... will be part of every senior librarian's life’ is a slight exaggera- 
tion and may deter potentially useful librarians who, moreover, though 
tongue-tied, now may well develop the public-speaking habit after hearing 
one or two attempts by more assured but less intelligent colleagues. 

The syllabus, professional training (though unfortunately not in-service 
training), service conditions, professional associations, and prospects are 
well summarised. We should find little to complain of in the author's 
treatment of the A. A.L. from the new entrant's point of view, though perhaps 
tennis before breakfast at A. A.L. Conference is more than some could 
manage. Or for some hours after breakfast for that matter. The statement 
on page 77 that 'It is also possible to qualify by part-time study and there are 
courses at technical and commercial colleges in most large centres of 
population in Britain' may need clarification. There is evidence that in some 
quarters at least these courses are intended only for students already 'in 
the pipe-line'. Р 
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4 E 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY 
Assistant Librarians 2 


This was indeed Mr Hindson's personal opinion of A. A.L. and he is entitled 
to it, especially as he gave it by request (Assistant Librarlan, id 1963, pp. 

86-7). 

« Right away it is better to say that Mr Hindson does not understand that 
anyone, regardless of qualifications, can be a member of the A.A.L. 

Furthermore, to the L.A. an Associate and a Fellow are both chartered 
librarians, but to the local government set-up in Britain the orie is an assis- 
tant while the other is a chief. Or to put it this way, an Associate has very 
little chance of becoming a chief while a Fellow exists, except the one who 
will wait for the dead man's shoes. Mr Hindson knows this himself. 

Mr Hindson grumbles at these senior members of the profession domi- 
nating the A. A.L. They are not actually dominating but are there to guide us, 
the young elements of the profession. We need not recount what they do 
in this respect. Mr Hindson calls them ‘members of the middle management’, 
As nature does not allow for neutrality, you either say yes, or you say no, 
belong to heaven or to hell. These ‘members of the middle management’ 
do not want to be, I suppose, passive members of the L.A., for if they cannot 
afford to wait for the dead man’s shoes of the L.A. Council, granted that 
they do this in their various sub-sub- “posts іп libraries, they have to make 
themselves useful somehow. 

Mr Hindson may be right in assuming that it is because of ‘the apparent 
domination ofthe А.А... by senior members of the profession’ that we һауе 
heard so much over the years of the activities of the A.A.L. as a ginger: 
group...’ He went on to recount their failure in the field of education in 
recent years where the library schools have had more influence on the L.A. 
This, of course, is obvious. The L.A. is a professional body that cannot be 
moved by repeated protests, anditis understandable why the library schools' 
counsels have been listened to by the L.A. as it recognises that in order to 

. command a prestige in the world of professional education it has to work 
fairly agreeably with the library schools in order to push its professional 
educational scheme through. This is done by most professional bodies. 
The A.A.L. has done what it could in this respect, and it proposes to do 
more, But what about.thls business ofthe seal being about to be applied 
to the Charter once more? 

Thought, original or not? The change of attitude should come first from ^ 
the so-called chiefs. Does a junior dare say anything 'pervasive' against his 
or another library in particular or in general? Can you foretell the fate of the 
junior? No, until the juniors are given a degree of freedom of expression, 
thoughts will continue to be ‘secondhand’. 

Mr Hindson thinks 'that the profession as a whole Is far too small to 
support two major general organisations'. While | say that the profession 
is not, | beg to say that the A.A.L. is not a major general organisation as 
such. It is only a large organisation in the sense of membership because at 
the end of the day it is an assistant to the chiefship of the L.A. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that Mr Hindson is not a public librarian. Yet | would 
like to inform him that the whole social set-up of mankind now is tending 
towards provision for all classes conceivable, classes in the sense of classi- 
fication by ranks, age and other levels, the very thing public libraries go in 
for nowadays—the provision for toddlers, under 13$, young adults, older 
people, adults, the special groups of blind, prisoners, patients in hospitals, 
old people's homes, handicapped, and what-have-you. The L.A. itself is so 
divided to cater for various interests. | am sure Mr Hindson himself belongs 
to the RSI Section of the L.A.; if he is not an A. A.L. member. 

Н there is no A.A.L., what will be the fate of the junior assistants in the 
library in respect to conferences of the L.A., its various sections, groups, 
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and branches where virtually it is the chiefs that predominate? Without 
the A.A.L. more members of the L.A. and the profession will be passive 
and more apathetic than as at present. 

Dear Mr Editor, please lend а copy of the A.A.L.'s charter, constitution. 
conditions of membership of the A.A.L. or what-have-you to Mr Hindson, 
OLU. ODUMOSU, Scoltish School of Librarianship, Glasgow 


The Library and the Teenager 
The use to which the library is put by younger people is but one aspect of 
a much wider question, that of the basic aims and achievements of present- 
day education. If young people do not read, they will have no place for books. 
The library will only have an important place in the community when there is 
a desire to read and when there is a desire for information. 

It is within the home and the school that the reading habit should be born 
and fostered. In an age where books are not necessarily everyday normal 
household objects, children will tend to regard them as supplementary to 
essential needs, especially if their parents have no use for books,-In these 
circumstances there is the evident danger that they will become associated 
solely with formal education at school.. 

The influence at home and school is therefore of great importance. One 
of the aims of education is to stimulate the natural curiosity of the child— 
an uphill task if the family reaction to news of what a child has just achieved 
at school is merely 'Oh, did you?'. Cultivation of the imagination and the 
awakening of the creative power latent within the child may be entirely left 
to the school. i 

The opinions expressed in the dune number of the Assistant are all the 
more valuable for being drawn from both teachers and librarians. In an age 
where specialisation is rife, cross-fertilisation of ideas is essential, Yet 
how many of us read periodicals outside of our own narrow field of interest?. 
The main difficulty is to obtain a spread of the new ideas over a wide fieid 
anditwould be encouraging to hear of asimilar symposium being published 
in other journals in appropriate fields. 

In addition to the three problems mentioned by the symposium editor 
should be added a fourth—the library's place In the community as an infor- 
mation centre. It is evident that many people go short of information owing 
to their inability to know where to look for it. Reading may be for either 
pleasure or information. 

From the personal knowledge of the writer, it is evident that in spite of 
the work being done at schools—werk which has encouraged the sympos- 
ium editor to draw rather too complacent a conclusion—there is consider- 
able apathy and misunderstanding among school leavers about the purpose 
of and facilities offered by libraries. When students are asked in further 
education why they do not use books and libraries and confess that they 
have ‘no time’, ‘no interest’, itis clear that such individuals have not been 
successfully persuaded of their value during their library periods at school. 
Indeed, it seems strange that young people who are continuing their educa- 
tion should notfind itnecessary to make use of books and libraries. Success 
can only come when classes at school are fully integrated into the school 
curriculum and no longer offered as isolated visits and single periods con- 
sidered as a change from the more normal periods by the pupils. i 

One difficulty that has to be overcome with the young person in the public 
library is the diffidence or awkwardness that these young people show if 
on a conducted tour of the local library. One or two lads will probably go 
several times round the revolving doors; they will realise that the rather 
refined young girl at the counter (she will have two ‘A’ level passes and they 
no 'O' levels) will hold this against them when they come to return the first 
book they have each borrowed, probably a day or two late too. There is a 
barrier that has to be overcome. 
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Regarding specific comments by the contributors. 

County Library Viewpoint. Why should librarians (and teachers?) be con- 
tent not to encourage C stream pupils to read? Even if they never have been 
readers, there is no justification whatsoever to abandon all attempts. And 
how far do parents today select books for their children according to their 
wholesome nature or the quality of keeping ‘him quiet for a while’? One 
would offer the suggestion that-more parents are likely to give no thought 
at all to the books their children read, if they read at all. 

Teacher from a County Technical College. An important point here is the 
fact that many students do really experience some difficulty in using books 
and reading. Books, surprisingly enough to librarians, are not necessarily 
always congenial to use for the majority of young people. Here is something 
that schools could remedy. How many schools actually teach their pupils 
how to use books? Other than hints on physical treatment (usually a series 
of don'ts), little attempt is made to teach children to make the fullest use 
of a book. Why should children get bored reading? It is not always through 
a lack of interest in the textual matter. This has been demonstrated by 
groups of students following a General Engineering Course at a Technical 
College, where sympathetic liaison between students and staff has resulted 
in exceptionally good work produced from books and periodicals. 

It is Бу no means as important for an author to write about.a setting that is 
familiar to his readers and which they will identify—and here your contribu- 
tor names Hildick—as to cultivate the imagination of the young people—a 
cultivation which may receive actual discouragement from the affluent 
society. Hildick is engaged on something that is purely negative. 

Teacher from a Boys! Grammar School, 15 the criticism that books are foo 
technical a reflection upon the books or the boys making the remark? 
Investigation has shown that fewer pupils at grammar schools receive 
instruction in library use than secondary modern schools. Perhaps a pupil 
finds a book too technical because he does not have the necessary know- 
ledge of how to use it adequately. The mention of periodicals reminds one 
that these are often little used by young people who have little knowledge of 
them. This could be remedied at school. | 

‘Teacher from a Boys’ Secondary Modern School. What is a library lesson? 
Does the boy learn about libraries and books? There is no mention of this. 
One period is used for fiction reading and the other for a project. How many 
schools do this type of work in ‘library lessons’? A library lesson should be 
devoted to more than this. Merely giving boys books to read and handle is 
insufficient. | 

Teacher from a Mixed Secondary Modern School. ' .. . and those who read 
. before will continue to do so and those who didn't won't, and so the world 
goes on’. Well if that is the case we must try to stop it. This is a surprisingly 
defeatist attitude for a teacher. [t behoves us all, whether ponents or librar- 
ians, to encourage reading as widely as possible, 

Comment. Why should the most effective and practical display of paper- 
back material be in the technical college library? Such a display should be 
aimed at those who do not use books regularly and the majority of part- 
time students, at least; spend little if any time in their college library. The 
optimism of the concluding remarks has already been noticed. Н is worth 
- repeating that it is the effectiveness of library lessons that is important and 
not how widespread their prevalence is. Mere blanket provision is of little 
use, Such provision must be exploited to the full and young people must be 
made aware of the value of books and libraries not only for school work 
but also for later life. 

NORMAN BURGESS, Bolfon Technical College 
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Assistant librarians certainly ought to know about the 
assistance a library can give to children with the 


FAMOUS FIRST BOOKS 


British editions (fully anglicized and revised) of the great U.S. “FIRST 
BOOKS” series, written specially to meet the varied needs and 


*. interests of children 9-14. Each book is 73 x 83, illustrated.with-photos 


and drawings, or both, many in full colour. Strongly bound, excellent 
value at 105. 64. net. New books to appear between August and 
Christmas of this year are the ОИ: 


The First Book of | PA INTINGS 
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BY LAMONT MOORE 


by Lamont Moore. This is an introduction to 
the appreciation of art, explaining the basic 
elements and principles of paintings. À wide 
variety of world-famous pictures, some of 
which, illustrate this vivid account. 


The First Book of 
MACHINES | 


by Walter Beuhr. This book offers a clear 
description Of all the main types of 
machinery, explaining: in simple language 
the essential part they play in our modern 
era. Drawings and diagrams by the author. 





Forthcoming titles are: 


The First Book of ESKIMOS 

The First Book of THE OCEAN 

The First Book of THE STONE AGE MAN 
The First Book of BEES 

The First Book of MAMMALS 

The First Book of THE SOVIET UNION 
The First Book of HORSES 

The First Book of PLANTS 
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Stella Lowe is a member of Manchester Public Library staff, in the Local 
History Library, and is a Divisional representative of the A.A.L. Council. 
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Margaret Stockdale is on the staff of Holborn Public Libraries and when the 
review was written she was a student at Newcastle Library School. She was 
formerly an assistant in a medical library and recently completed a project. , 
on medical bibliography. 


"BOOKS ARE DIFFERENT": The Relationship of Libraries and the .Book 
Trade | 
EDITED and with а FOREWORD by Norman Tomlinson, Borough Librarian 
of Gillingham. 
The subject of the relationship of libraries and the book trade is one which 
has become prominent in recent times, and it will probably grow more 
important in the future. As one of the following contributors states, there 
has in the past been a tendency for the two sides to be mainly concerned 
with the rate of discount under the Library Licence Agreement. Now thatthe 
Library Association has been converted into a professional association, 
however, this matter is no longer our prime concern, and it has rightly . 
been handed over to the library authority associations. This appears to set 
the pattern for the future and when problems mainly affect the interests of 
our employers, executive action will be their responsibility. On the other ' 
hand, there will be instances where professional librarians might separately 
express a point of view about policy through the Library Association, or 
perhaps participate in some kind of joint discussion. Two examples come 
to mind: First, one prominent member of the book trade has said that the 
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constant growth of free lending through libraries must {п the end force book 
prices up. The decision of whether to charge for the use of public libraries 
rests with central and local government, but the Library Association can 
make an authoritative case for the free public library and the preparation 
of this might be its contribution. . 

‚ Secondly, the ‘servicing’ of books for libraries came under public spot- 
light at the Restrictive Practices Court. Both the extent and the charges for 
this are of concern to booksellers, and it is understandable that they might 
desire some kind of code of conduct in the matter. This seems to me to be 
a case for preliminary discussions between librarians and booksellers, 
prior to consideration and any necessary action by the associations -of 
library authorities. 

Any joint discussions should not be confined to problems arising in the 
libraries, however, but should cover the book trade also. For example, so 
far as book prices are concerned, if discussion became general, it would be 
reasonable for librarians to ask a number of questions. Are publishers 
taking sufficient advantage of modern methods to play their part in keeping 
down costs, and would film setting help in this respect? Without hurting 
existing bookshops, is it possible to increase sales outlets for books? In 
view of the considerable success of our mobile library services in the rural 
areas, can the booksellers promote sales economically in a similar way, 
perhaps collectively organised? 

Although librarians might ask such questions, they are perhaps best left 
to the domestic consideration of the trade. It is interesting to note that, 
following the decision of the Restrictive Practices Court, The Bookseller 
had this to say: "Тһе satisfactory conclusion of the case now makes con- 
structive planning for the future possible, and most important is the con- ' 
tinuation of the united efforts of the two associations. The report records 
‘that, during the case, the Publishers Association and the Booksellers 
Association worked more closely together and achieved a better under- 
standing than ever before, not simply because through their study of the | 
trade each came to see the problems of the other more closely, but from 
genuine feelings of gratitude and comradeship. However, alliances which 
stand the trials of war sometimes collapse under the stresses of peace, 
and it must be the Association's policy to see that the fund of goodwill 
built up between both sides of the trade is not dissipated. It is true that in | 
one sense there is a fundamental difference of interest between booksellers . 
and publishers, as there must be between retailers and producers, true also | 
that the two sides may differ on specific issues, butthere are, too, extensive 
areas in which their interests coincide and in which co-operation is essen- 
tial, In the last resort publishing as it exists in Britain today cannot now 
survive without bookshops and bookshops cannot exist without efficient 
publishing.' 
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All the contributors to this issue are people who helped to defend the Net 
Book Agreement in the Restrictive Practices Court, and consequently have: 
thought deeply about the problems involved. | am very grateful to them for 
so readily agreeing to prepare their papers, and on behalf of The Assistant 

‚ Librarian, | would like to thank them for making these both interesting and - 
constructive. It is likely that a correspondence will ensue, andethe Editor 
has kindly agreed to make space available in the next two issues for 
October and November. These will, of course, be sent to all contributors 
and if any replies are necessary, they will be printed in an early subse- 
quent issue. So now, readers, read on, and then write—not to me, but to 
the Editor. | | 


THE HOME MARKET by John Boon 

President of the Publishers’ Association during Net Book Agreement case in 
Restrictive Practices Court 
It is not possible within the compass of one thousand words to deal in 
detail with the many problems that trouble publishers, and | therefore pro- 
pose to concentrate entirely on one which, as it happens, closely concerns 
the public libraries; this is the condition of the home market for books. 

It is always difficult to interpret statistics, particularly when they are as 
incomplete as those of the book trade, but few would deny that the total 

' sales of books in Great Britain, particularly as we say of ‘trade books’ sold 

over the counter in bookshops, have during the last few years been dis- 
appointing. Sales have shown little tendency to rise; in fact, if institutional 
purchases are deducted, they have probably fallen, and this in a time of 
higher educational standards, better literacy and general prosperity. 

Inevitably this tendency has produced a good deal of heart searching and 
speculation amongst publishers, especially amongst those with general 
lists but no substantial commitment in the expanding educational and 
export markets. Not surprisingly no one conclusive explanation has been 
given for this lack of growth, but followers of one school of thought, which 
will be familiar to librarians, argue that the public does not buy books 
because it is able to get them easily for nothing from public libraries. In 
other words that bookshops and commercial libraries face subsidised 
competition, another aspect in which books may be considered ‘different’, 
Nor is the effect confined to a simple commercial transaction by which, as 
it were, a particular reader does not buy a particular book because he can 
borrow it; it has wider implications as widespread borrowing promotes the 
idea that all books ought to be free and should only be bought as a last 
resort. Those who support these views maintain with equal sincerity that 
there is a basic injustice in an author's receiving a royalty only on the initial 
sale of a book and not on the thirty or more times when itis borrowed by a 
reader from a library. From these arguments, they have developed the ideas : 
of the Public Lending Right, a levy on public libraries and some even 
advance the notion that no books should be supplied to public libraries 
until six months after publication. | should add that these suggestions are 
inspired by a wish to give authors and publishers a fairer deal and not by 
dislike of public libraries; rather the contrary, since some of the plans put 
forward would provide libraries with extra funds for development. 

It is not my task to judge how well-reasoned or feasible these proposals 

` are, nor how likely they are to receive political.support, but | have always 

been a little'unhappy at one of their aspects. It seems a mistake to me to 
restrict the growth of one body in the hope of promoting the growth of 
another, if there is any chance of the two working together to the same end, 
{ will develop this argument. | 

Most publishers would agree with the supporters of the Public Lending 
Right that part of the public expects to read its books for nothing, but this 
is not the whole truth. Another probably larger part is quite indifferent to 
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books and it would be a pity to handicap in any way the efforts of the public 
library to convert these into readers. What is needed is a much more 
positive, constructive approach. И is the question of book ownership that 1$ 
the vital question to which all of us must direct our attention. If we did not 

believe in books, none of us would be librarians, booksellers or publishers. 
That being so, we must believe that the professional man or skilled worker 
with a personal technical library will be better fitted to do his job, just as the 
home with books is more likely to produce happier and more useful citizens. 
| have never met a librarian who disagreed with this and it therefore seems 
that al! sides of the book world could usefully work together to promote 
book ownership; and what a wonderful organisation for this end exists in 
the public libraries and their staffs throughout Great Britain. 

This is notthe place to describe in detail how this could be done. All that 
is necessary would be to copy generally what a number of progressive 
libraries are already doing. Who better than public libraries could exhibit, 
say, the basic family library; a small technical library for a particular type 
of citizen; the reference books that the average office ought to possess. 
Some of these activities are already being carried out by the N.B.L. but 
they could be extended. Nor could the libraries be accused of indulging in 
'commercial activities', because the purpose behind any such scheme 

. would be to bring books to the people, which above all is the public libraries’ 
function. 

Suggestions have already been made that a joint committee of librarians, 
booksellers and publishers should be established. This could, amongst 
other things, concern itself with book promotion in the sense outlined. 
There is, too, in the air another ambitious and potentially far-reaching plan 
which arises from the recent visit of Mr. R. E. Barker, the Secretary of the 
Publishers Association, to the U.S.A. Itis that a National Library Week 
should be instituted. Could this be developed so that it became, not a week , 
devoted exclusively to publicising the activities of public libraries, but on 
the Dutch and American model a week in which all sides of the book trade 
and interested educational, religious etc. bodies co-operated to promote 
the idea of books? In such a campaign the public libraries with their skilled 
and dedicated personnel, well-equipped premises and expert knowledge 
could play a leading part. Successfully planned, and it would require 
detailed and painstaking preparation, such a week could do much to bring 
to our people the knowledge that books are part of the civilised man's 
heritage. 


THE LIBRARY SUPPLIER by F. T. Bell 

Manager of the Holt-Jackson Book Company Ltd. 

The problem which springs to my mind as being the most urgent to solve 
in this relationship between libraries and the book trade, is that of reconciling 
my interests as a library supplier, i.e. getting as much library business as | 
can—with those of the good—and | stress the word good—local booksellers 
whose library orders can easily mean the difference between their staying 
in business or not. К seems to me right that a good local bookseller carrying 
a reasonably large stock and aware of his own library's requirements, 
should get a fair share of the orders. If he doesn't get this share and if he 
goes out of business, then | think this will be bad for the book trade, bad for 
the library, bad for publishers and bad for the community as a whole. It is 
also, in the long run, bad for the library supplier as, | am convinced—and 
this was one of the reasons | gave evidence in defence of the Net Book 
Agreement—a library supplier's business is more likely to flourish in a 
healthy book trade than in an unhealthy one! 

It was argued in the Net Book Case, that if the Agreement went, library 
business would go almost entirely to the library suppliers. This might well | 
be the case, even with the Agreement and it seems to me time that all the 
interested parties got together to stop this drift since, in the long run, it 
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might lead to a lop-sided book trade with fewer and fewer good bookshops 
and this, as ! have said, would be bad for everyone concerned. 


One possibility which might well be considered here is some kind of a 
semi-contracting scheme. By this | mean that libraries would become 
eligible for an increased discount only on reaching an agreed ‘target’ or 
‘guaranteed’ figure of expenditure. This guaranteed figure might be worked 
out on a 'percentage of book fund' basis so that the small library would 
benefit in the same proportions as the large, e.g. a library with a book fund 
of £10,000 spending 2074 of it with one firm, would become entitled to an 
additional discount from that firm as soon as its purchases reached £2,000. 
Similarly, the large library with a book fund of £100,000 would become 
entitled to the same extra discount when its purchases had reached £20,000! 
Without such guarantees, | doubt if local booksellers could afford to go 
beyond the present 1075, otherwise we would again be faced with the 
possibility of their going out of business through losing library orders to 
the library suppliers. Such a scheme, it seems to me, would be better than 
the 'graded discount on multiple copy ordering' idea, which has been put 
forward in some quarters, since it is more likely to give booksellers added 
security, and enable them to keep better balanced stocks and because it 
would give the small libraries improved terms as well as the large. Thebook- 
seller would need somesortof safeguard against being given all the ‘difficult’ 
orders; annuals, pamphlets, privately published books, technical books, 
books carrying very little trade discount, and orders difficult to deal with 
generally, whilst the 'bread and butter' orders went elsewhere. This, curi- 
ously enough, can happen and it is usually this type of library which thinks 
nothing of returning books ordered in error, or found to be unsuitable on 
closer inspection, without so much as a 'may we' and even with the name 
of the library stamped on the title page! Some libraries could be more 
businesslike and thoughtful over this sort of thing but the great majority 
are entirely reasonable and considerate, and, naturally, where the account 
is a good one, the sending of books on approval and accepting their return 
if not required, is considered, only too happily, 'part of the service'. 


. Mery soon now, | hope, inefficient and unsatisfactory local booksellers- 
will be weeded out, leaving what will be known as Chartered Booksellers. 
These will carry reasonable stocks and reasonably trained staffs. A 
'Chartered' bookseller will be expected to turn his stock over about six times. 
The figures given in the preliminary charter form are £1,000 of stock to 
£7,500 of sales, which gives à stock turnover figure of six, assuming the 
gross profit percentage to be 20% (20% off £7,500 leaves £6,000 and this 
divided by the stock figure of £1,000 gives six). As faras future developments 
and improvements in the relationship between libraries and the book trade 
are concerned, | would like to see Chartered Booksellers getting more 
library orders, provided they are stockholding booksellers to this extent, 
and that the non-stockholding booksellers are cut out altogether! There 
will still be plenty of room for the specialist library supplier! 


The next most difficult problem, I suppose, is that of the ancillary services 
that booksellers provide for the library. Here the library supplier has an 
advantage over the local bookseller since he can buy plastic jackets in large 
quantities and get special terms by so doing and he can—especially if he is 
in the provinces—carry out the labelling, accessioning, book carding 
and so on, at much cheaper rates. The whole question of the charges made 
for ancillary services to libraries should be looked at with the greatest care 
and, with goodwill on ali sides, I feel sure that the problem could be solved. 
After all, if the top priority is to keep good local bookshops in existence it 
is surely not asking too much of the interested parties to come to some new 
. arrangement over this. Quite what the new arrangement would be, | don't 
know, butit would certainly help if some librarians were to stop their practice 
of accepting, and indeed encouraging, offers to carry out ancillary services 
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at a price which is quite obviously a breach of the Net Book Agreement. 
We saw this only too clearly in the Law Courts last year, and, | am afraid, 
this sort of thing still goes on. It seems quite astonishing to me that a 
librarian can use the bibliographical skills and resources of one bookseller 
to place orders with another because of a so-called saving in ancillary 
charges, especially when that saving is more often than not offset by ап 
inferior service. The answer, | know, is that the servicing charges show: 
the time wasted by library staffs in covering up the shortcomings of the 
undercutting bookseller does not! 

There is much single copy ordering from libraries, of course, and this can 
be difficult and unprofitable bath for the local bookseller and for the library 
supplier. (Incidentally, it might have been assumed from some of the 
evidence in the Net Book Case that most of the single copy ‘difficult’ orders 


-go locally, whilst the library supplier gets the multiple copy ‘easy’ orders, 
-Which, of course, is far from being the case!) This is, perhaps, the most. 


difficult problem which the book trade will have to solve in the future and a 
possible solution may be the establishment.of single copy houses around 
the country—something along the lines of smaller Simpkin Marshalls. With 
the right terms from publishers and with mutually agreeable stockholding 
arrangements, such houses might well be able to help the local (chartered) 
booksellers in. giving a good service to the library; they might well save 
publishers a great deal of time and money by handling all single copy 
business (which saving could be used to increase terms to the stock- 
holding ‘single copy house’) and they would certainly save a great deal of 
money and time in carriage and postage. And who better to become the 
single copy houses—the new Simpkin Marshalls—than the existing library 


. suppliers, and if they were interested, perhaps the provincial wholesale 


houses of W. H. Smith and Son? The machinery is there and the capital 
should be forthcoming since it will greatly benefit the publishers; it will 
mean an improved service for libraries (and for the public); it will mean an 
expansion of business for the library suppliers; it will give the good Char- 
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tered Booksellers a chance to live and to develop; it will mean a healthy 
book trade, able to look ahead, and plan ahead for the enormous potential 
of an affluent society with an ever-Increasing amount of leisure time to fill, 
and, who knows, it may even help authors by providing more readily assess- 
able statistics on which to base some workable plan to meet the renewed 
a[tempts of Sir Alan Herbert and his followers which will assuredly come! 
Whilst as a specialist library supplier | am not at all worried about the 
considerable variation in servicing procedures that we have to carry out, 
it does seem fairly obvious that a future development along the lines of more 
standardisation of stationery, etc., would mean a considerable saving. Also 
a standardisation or semi-standardisation in the way orders are made up, 
could be quite a large time-saving factor, and might well have a place in 
bringing about improved terms for libraries. i 
Finally, re-inforcing and special library editions. This is an aspect of 
_ library bookselling which is becoming increasingly important and one to 
which all specialist library suppliers are giving serious attention, and again, 
one which as it develops further, is likely to divert more and more library 
` business away from the good local bookseller. For this reason particularly, 
it seems to me better for the publishers themselves to provide special 
library editions. Some publishers are already experimenting in this field 
and itis to be hoped that more and more will follow their example. 


THE BOOKSHOP by Miss Irene Babbidge 
The Pelham Bookshop, Havant 
Undoubtedly the most important function of the country town bookshop 
such as ours is to provide the public with the books they want. This can 
only be done by carefully watching demand from day to day, by meticulous 
stock-keeping and by constant re-ordering to keep the basic stock always 
_immediately available. Although there is a fairly clear pattern of demand 
for reference books, certain series of which Teach Yourself is a good 
example, some classics and a limited number of general books, there are 
also many occasions when the bookseller must 'play his hunch'. If this 
were not so some art books, first novels, biographies, works of travel, a few 
‘unclassifiables’ and even certain children's books would never see the 
light of day in the bookshop. In addition, many booksellers consider it their 
duty to support and encourage adventurous publishing of works by un- 
_ known and promising writers and, when placing orders prior to publication, 
‚ they try to judge every book on its own merits, regardless of its commercial 
potential. This may result in ordering books for which there is no certainty 
of sale although in a pesonal owner-manager type of shop the buyer will 
have confidence in what he has bought and will recommend it and probably 
sell it to customers who are known to him. Orders for forthcoming books 
are given to publishers' representatives. Some may be fairly certain sellers 
and can be ordered in quantity; others may be represented by only one or 
two copies of a title. 

The bookshop with the most interesting display of books is usually the 
one where a good basic stock is combined with a selection of the newest 
titles which the bookseller considers are most likely to sell in hís area plus 
(and this is what puts the shop into the ‘interesting’ category) a few of those 
‘adventurous publishing’ books. In these cases the bookseller has helped 
the publisher to launch a new and, we hope, valuable work, by sharing the 
risk of its not becoming a success, It must be remembered, however, that 
although the bookseller ideally takes his place in the cultural life of the 
community he serves he is in business to make a living. Most of the books 
he buys from publishers are bought 'firm', that means that none of them is 
returnable; and unwise buying can result in dead stock which may be 
completely unsaleable, even in the National Book Sale. Also the bookseller, 
if his shop is in a good trading position in the town, is probably paying out 
a considerable sum annually in rent and rates. So a good proportion of the 
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books he holds in his stock must be brisk sellers justifying their shelf room, 
for an unwanted title has not only failed of itself, it has also meant the loss 
of the annual rent and rates of the piece of shelving it has occupied. A large . 
number of these failures could put a bookseller out of business. 

So much for the stock, but in a successful country town bookshop the 
quality of the staff matters too. Librarians will be fully aware of the range of 


'enquiries about books which can occur in one day. In the bookshop the 


ability to answer these inquiries, whether the book is available, the pub- 
lisher and the price, with possibly other bibliographical details such as date 
of the latest edition, illustrations and number of pages may decide whether 
a purchase is to be made. The bookseller is in business to sell books and 
although some of those he obtains specially to customers' orders are not 
very profitable to him they form part of his cash turnover and frequently 
create goodwill, turning a casual browser into a regular bookbuyer, So he 
must have available such reference books and publishers' catalogues as 
will enable him to answer enquiries and, more important still, his staff must 
know how to handle the bibliographies and how to obtain books quickly 
and at the best possible trade terms. 


To the bookseller, anyone who buys books from him is a customer. This 
includes not only the general public but also the institutional business, 
schools, factories and, most important to the local general bookseller, the 
public library. The amount of business done with the library is usually fairly 
steady, representing annually approximately the same percentage of his 
total turnover. Among the library requirements there will be some popular 
books so that he can safely order in advance more copies of these and thus . 
make a better display to the public on publication dày. There are also among 
the library orders from time to time certain higher-priced ‘prestige’ books, 
some of them the product of adventurous publishing such as | have already 
mentioned, which the bookseller could not afford to stock unless he had the 
public library as a possible outlet, to reduce the risk of his being left with 
dead stock. lt is evident, therefore, that the backing of regular business from 
the public library enables the local bookseller to carry a more interesting . 
and comprehensive stock than he might otherwise be able to do and he is 
thus offering a much better service to the book-buying public. | 


Even so, a town can only have a flourishing bookshop if the local inhabi- 
tants make use of it and, in my experience, these are book-minded people 
who also use the local public library services to the best advantage. | realise ~ 
that library suppliers can provide certain types of books which a shop such 
as ours could not supply but by placing a proportion of his book buying. 
locally the librarian often obtains other advantages. From a well-stocked 
bookshop he can frequently obtain his urgent requirements immediately; 
from my own shop within a few hours of ordering. Any local bookseller 
who regularly does public library business can also provide whatis required 
in the way of servicing, plastic jackets, labelling, book cards and catalogue 
cards. І have already mentioned the advantage to the general public of a 
well-stocked shop where people can see and handle books before deciding 
what they will buy. Surely this is an even greater advantage to the librarian: 
who, if he does not visit the shop, can have any book submitted to him for, 
his inspection. Full bibliographical details are, of course, given in British 
National Bibliography but these are no adequate substitute for a look at the 
book itself. A country town bookshop such as ours provides a showroom 
for all comers. 


Finally, in a local community, the librarian and the bookseller frequently 
find themselves engaged in the same cultural activities. They meet and take 
part in the same organisations; the work of one is complementary to the 
work of the other. The ideal situaton, it seems to me, is one where the 
librarian and the bookseller work together to make the best books on any 
subject available to the public, to borrow or to buy. 
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THE TRADE'S VIEW OF LIBRARIANS by F. D. Sanders 

Managing Director of Book Centre 110. , 
Until | assumed, а few years back, the Managing Directorship of Book 
Centre Ltd. (sole trade distributors for 30 publishers carrying a stock of 
between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 volumes іп 23,000 titles) | was for,25 years 
Secretary of the Publishers Association. This gives me a book trade 
eXperience of 30 years, during the course of which | have been very familiar 
with what seemed to me the incontrovertible fact that books are different 
and, as it seemed to me, the equally incontrovertible and astonishing fact 
that there was virtually no formal relationship between the book trade and 
libraries. 

There have been two great challenges to the book trade’s firmly held 
contention that books are different. The first was when purchase tax was 
introduced and the case for the exemption of books from the tax was - 
successfully argued. The second was when the Net Book Agreement was 
successfully defended in the Restrictive Practices Court before Mr. Justice 
Buckley and three lay assessors as being in the public interest. Both this 
case and the claim that it would be highly detrimental to the public interest 
to tax books were based on the contention that books are different. In neither 
of them did libraries play the part that might have been expected of them, 
Мг, Justice Buckley's Judgment in the Net Book Agreement Case is the 
clearest exposition of the argument that publishing and bookselling have a 
special importance, justifying special treatment, Incidentally, the Judgment 
gives a weaith of truth about publishing and bookselling and particularly 
about the economics of publishing and bookselling and in my view should 
be made compulsory reading for all those connected with books. | would, · 
however, imagine that all librarians would have no hesitation in agreeing ` 
that books are different, and with Sir Winston Churchill’s war time state- 
ment: ‘Books, in all thetr variety offer the means whereby civilisation may 
move triumphantly forward’. But, notwithstanding the clarity with which 
we who are associated with books see the truth, notwithstanding the fact 
that on at least two major occasions it has been triumphantly demon- 
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strated and defended before the most searching and critical challenges, 
there remain many, it is feared, who continue to doubt its validity and who 
would put books on to a pots and pans level if allowed. Taxation and other 
dangers still threaten and all (including librarians) who have an interest in 
books should be alert for attacks on them and be ready for their defence. 

Books then are different. But how does this affect the relationship of 
libraries and the book trade? It seems to me that this question has in- 
numerable answers—too many for me to cover in the space allotted to me 
now. 1 must, therefore, concentrate on one answer only, especially as this 
answer seems to me to give a lead to all the other answers. 

Now that. I ат no longer connected with the book trade in what I might 
term an official capacity, | suppose ! can speak my mind more freely. When 
| was Secretary of the Publishers Association that not unimportant body 
had relations with authors, booksellers, printers, binders, paper makers 
and merchants, block makers, literary agents, and so on. In most cases the’ 
relationship was with the official organisation representing these groups 
of firms and persons connected with books. Not only this, the Publishers 
Association had relations with official bodies of all kinds and with govern- 
ment departments such as, for example, the Ministry of Education. And all 
these relations have continued, and indeed, | believe, have been extended. 

The range of subjects considered was and is wide—very wide—and by no 
° means confined to commercial questions or to those of self interest. But 
what of librarians and the Library Association? | must confess that | was 
always astonished that the official relations of the Publishers Association 
and the Library Association were confined to one very small joint com- 
mittee of representatives of these two Associations and of the Booksellers 
Association, the functions of which were limited to deciding whether a 
library spent £100 or more a year on new books and gave 'free public access 
within the library building' and so qualified for a ten per cent discount on 
purchases of new net books. 

This discount is, no doubt, of considerable importance (not only to the 
receivers but also to the givers of it) but should the relationship of libraries 
to the book trade be so limited? Should not librarians be concerned with 
and understand all the problems of the book trade and should not librarians 
share many of their problems with those who provide the commodity WIR 
which they deal and without which they could not exist? 

Quite frankly, when Secretary of the Publishers Association | gained the - 
impression, perhaps wrongly, that librarians regarded themselves as pro- 
fessional people who ought not to concern themselves with what they 
regarded as matters of trade and with those who were traders. | hope that 
such a situation does not exist and that its growth will be discouraged in 
every possible way. Surely we are all, whether we be authors, those con- 
cerned with the manufacture of books, publishers, wholesale or retail book 
distributors or librarians (to mention a few of those concerned with books) 
intent on furthering the dissemination of books, on improving the service 
given to the book reading public, and on increasing the book reading public. 

What then should be the subjects of discussion between librarians and 
the book trade? Surely the first such subject should be to determine where 
mutual interest lies, to bring out the importance of each party to the other: 
in short to educate each other and to get to know each other. The rest 
would follow naturally and | would hazard a guess that discussions would 
soon follow about such questions as the sort of books published or re- 
printed, the economics of published prices and of bookselling, the proper 


functions of booksellers in relation to libraries, the nature of bindings and .: 


other details of bookmaking, the encouragement of book buying (what a 
field this 151). The list of subjects in which there is mutual interest and 
need for mutual education seems to me to be inexhaustible. 


Books are different. While librarians may not have any pressing need to 
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confer with the providers of library equipment, they have, | would contend 
(because books are different) a need to confer with the book trade and 
indeed virtually to identify themselves with it. And what made me think on 
these lines? Well, as a witness for the defence of the Net Book Agreement 
| thought the part played by librarians (although in the event not ineffective) 
was a curious one: one of non-committal, though not of non-interest. 
Surely such an attitude is unwise? 


THE LIBRARIAN'S VIEW OF THE TRADE by H. G. T. Christopher 

Librarian of Penge 

It would be presumptuous for any one librarian to state what he considered 
to be the requirements of all librarians from all booksellers, because it 
would not allow for the differences in book-selection methods and ordering 
systems in individual libraries, the type of bookseller available locally to 
each library, and the differences in potential book supply service of the 
small bookshop, the stock-holding bookshop and library contractors. 
Another factor which has a bearing on this problem is the amount of sup- 
port which is expected to be given to local bookshops, whatever their: 
deficiencies—by express wish of the local authority or by other local pres- . 
sures, or by the desire to support these local bookshops solely to assist 
them in their task in encouraging the purchase and reading of books. 
With all these points in mind, it seems to me that most libraries will be 
expected to continue to trade with all three types of bookseller, with each 
librarian controlling his ordering from each type in accordance with his 
knowledge of their individual limitations. 

If that is so, it follows that librarians’ requirements from booksellers will 
vary from area to area, but there are some requirements which are common 
to all. The first of these is prompt delivery, and booksellers, to satisfy this 
requirement, must display intelligent anticipation of the 'musts' of their 
customers. Too often an order for a recently-published book or orders for 
extra coples of such books are met with an ‘out-of-stock’ report, followed 
by a 'reprinting' report and sometimes one indicating 'o.p.'. The bookseller 
may reply that it is the librarian who should display this intelligent antici- 
pation of the demand for these books. On the whole he does, but the book- 
seller should also play his part, and should remember, above all, that it is 
the library which is the customer and that it is he who reaps the financial 
benefit. This stricture applies particularly to the small bookshop, but 
recently, as a result of the publishing policy of restricting the first printing, 

- itis becoming more frequent with the stock-holding bookshops and with 
library contractors. Although this is the main problem in the question of 
рготріпеѕѕ of delivery, it is not the only one, and booksellers must put 
much more effort into supplying libraries promptly. Admittedly, to a certain 
extent they are at the mercy of publishers, and it is about time that pub- 
lishers were made fully aware of the harm they are doing to booksellers in 
this respect. 

The second requirement Is quicker and more accurate reporting. Having 
ordered a book, a librarian expects the book to be delivered quickly or to 
receive a report explaining why this cannot be done—generally reports are 
not sent until the library makes an enquiry. Librarians expect, and are 
entitled to expect, that if a book cannot be supplied from stock or via the 
publisher in a reasonable time, a report will be sent at that time indicating 
the reason for non-supply. These reports should not be guesswork nor 
made as a result of inadequate enquiries—for instance, books are often 
officially 'o.p.' although publishers still have some copies in stock. Pub- 
lishers must bear some of the blame in this respect. Frequently the person 
answering enquiries at publishers' premises is not aware of the exact stock 
position, is indefinite about reprinting dates, and so on, and, sometimes, is ` 
not even aware that his organisation has published a certain book! 'Bind- 
ing', 'Reprinting—no date' and 'New edition in preparation' are not much 
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satisfaction to a librarian who is trying to meet a reader's request—if the 
book is not going to be available for some time it is better to say so. The 
librarian then has the opportunity to get the book elsewhere or can offer a 
substitute. The bookseller is the unfortunate Aunt Sally in this matter—he 
is dependent upon the publisher, who is usually to blame for*the late 
delivery or faulty reporting, and is responsible to the librarian who wants the 
books quickly or to know the reason why. 

If publishers are really sincere in their wish to preserve bookshops then 

they ought, in particular, to make it easier for bookshops to satisfy their 
customers. For instance, it is very irritating to be told that a book is un- 
obtainable from a bookshop when multiple copies can be seen at the same 
_time in stores which are not essentially bookshops. This brings up the 
probiem of single-copy ordering, which must be solved, not only for the 
sake of library orders but also in the general interest of bookshops, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, and the sooner that publishers realise that they һауе” 
а special duty towards these bookshops the better. This criticism also 
applies to the supply of books ‘on approval’. Librarians want to see some 
books on these terms, but are wary of asking the smaller bookshops for 
this service because the bookseller has difficulty in disposing of any such 
books which do not satisfy the librarian. Could not the publishers make 
concessions here so that the librarian can order ‘on approval’ from any 
bookshop without having to worry about the possible consequences for 
the bookseller? 
. ‘Urgent’ items cause more trouble. When librarians order books ‘urgently’ 
they want them, if not by return post or delivery, within a day or two, and 
booksellers should be prepared, in the case of books not in stock, to short- 
circuit the normal ordering and accounting systems by effecting delivery 
direct from the publisher or wholesaler. While on the question of book- 
sellers' recording systems it is as well to comment that they do not seem 
to be very efficient from the customers' end. In many cases the first infor- 
mation one gets about an outstanding item is as a result of an enquiry from 
the customer as to what is happening about the book. 

Other items which cause needless irritation to librarians are books pub- 
lished abroad and those in series. Booksellers would be well advised to 
inform the librarian if they are not in a good position to obtain books from 
abroad rather than to accept such orders hopefully, content to report 
‘О.о from U.S.A.', etc., without any knowledge of when the book is likely to 
arrive. Standing orders for series ought similarly to be rejected by some 
booksellers instead of accepting them and then having to be reminded each 
time another item in the series is published. 

Summing-up, what librarians require is prompt delivery; regular, quick 
and accurate reporting of non-supplied items; intelligent anticipation of 
library demands for certain items; ‘on approval' facilities from all types of 
booksellers; and an efficient system of the recording of orders. 

In return, what ought booksellers to expect from librarians, and, as 
: important, what ought they not to expect? 

They ought not to be expected to ‘service’ books, except as a commercial 
proposition, Secondly this 'servicing' ought not to consist of more than the 
insertion of stationery and jacketing or strengthening of the book. It ought 
not, for instance, to include cataloguing and other processes which are 
properly the work of the library ordering the books. These practices are a 
deliberate evasion of the Net Book Agreement and the Library Licence 
system, and are an embarrassment to the bookseller, who, in order to obtain 
or to retain trade with a library, feels compelled to perform these services. 
This sort of practice is not good business on the part of librarians but an 
insidious form of blackmail. 

Booksellers ought to expect that the information they receive from 
libraries is correct. Surely there is no excuse for any library, with its biblio- 
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graphical resources, ordering with insufficient or inaccurate details—al- 
though those responsible for our regional co-operative schemes can tell a 
different tale! This does not absolve booksellers from themselves having 
adequate resources for checking purposes. 

Finally, invoicing. In these days of expensive typing labour it must be 
exasperating and costly for booksellers to have to follow the individual 
invoicing procedures laid down by libraries. With local authorities subjected, 
on the whole, to similar accounting checks, it is difficult to understand 
why the invoicing of books should require so many variations. Again, 
some of this is due to the desire of some librarians to get someone else to 
do their work. In other cases it is because the local treasurer is custom- 
bound. Whatever the cause, the effect is the same—an increase in the book- 
seller's costs and a worsening of his service to other customers, 

These comments have been made, not directly as a result of my own 
experiences, but from discussions with other librarians and booksellers 
on these matters. 





September is normally the month in which the second Examination 
Supplement appears. Due to the late arrival of copy on this occa- 
sion it has been decided to hold over the Supplement until October. 
Those who rely upon it for inspiration to see them through the 
next exam. will still be able to do so. Both of the Editors respon- 
sible apologise for the delay. 





T. & T. CLARK 


NEW EDITION ` 
HASTINGS' DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


IN ONE VOLUME 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND RESET BY 

DR. F. C. GRANT, TH.D., D.D., LITT.D., and 

PROF. H. H. ROWLEY, D.D., B.LITT., F.B.A. 
9ix7iinches. xvi plus 1076 pp. including 16 maps т full colour. 100s. net. 
“Тһе editors have done their work with great skill... che Dictionary ought 
to find a place on the library shelves of every school and college and in every 
clerical study in the country." —Prof. С. К. Driver. 


„it may well be questioned if any book was ever better value for the 
money. Ог. William Barclay. 


MOULTON. A GRAMMAR OF NEW. TESTAMENT GREEK 


VOLUME Ш, SYNTAX, by the Rev. NIGEL TURNER. _ 
84x54 inches. xxii plus 418 pp. 60s. net. 
"Dr. Nigel Turner has put all students in his debt with his careful and 
comprehensive review of all aspects of Greek Syntax used in the New 
Testament." —Church Times. 

“e. a magnificent job, a masterpiece of careful English Scholarship which 
is unsurpassed in this field anywherein the world.”— 
Church of England Newspaper. _ 
Also in stock: VOL. I PROLEGOMENA 165. net. 
VOL. Il ACCIDENCE AND WORD-FORMATION 40s. net, 


38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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HOW TO ASSIST: a review by Stella J. Lowe 


COLLISION, Robert L.: Library Assistance to Readers. ‘Ath ed. Crosby 
Lockwood, 1963. 155. 


This, the fourth edition of an established students’ manual, first pub- 
lished іп 1950, differs little from the pattern of the second and third editions. 
The main points of difference from the previous edition lie In the addition 
of chapters on the illustrations collection (23 pp.), on making an index 
(8 pp.) and aids to the readers’ adviser (45 pp.); the use of a different set 
of illustrations, and the adoption of a different dust jacket. 


For the student pursuing Assistance to Readers on the old syllabus, and 
for the first year student taking the new syllabus, there is no rival compar- 
able publication which ís up-to-date. The subject content of the book is 
well known, while the author does sterling work in addition, in drawing 
attention to such matters as the need for good guiding, internal and external 
and the desirability of printing full address, telephone number and opening 
hours on everything possible. 


* A textbook which has gone into its fourth edition in thirteen years is 
obviously well established on its merits. Because of this fact and because 
the book is intended primarily for comparatively inexperienced members 
of the profession, attention is focused here on the less favourable aspects 
of Mr. Collison’s very useful volume. 


The style, which tends to use a multiplicity of 'shoulds', exhortations, 
sweeping generalisations and repetition of statement, leads either to 
extreme irritation or to a careless superficial reading, lulling the unwary 
into believing that a// this has been heard before. Statements of what, one 
hopes, is self-evident encourage this attitude: 

‘Poor work and bad book selection [in display work] should not be 
tolerated’. (p. 21). 

“Тһе more bibliographies, both general and specialized which the 
[Readers'] Adviser has immediately available, the more efficient his 
work will Бе’, (p. 28). 


Throughout the book, it is implied that the hypothetical library under 
discussion is in the average medium-large category, but nowhere is any 
definition of size or standards stated. Some of the resultant sweeping 
statements are, to say the least, debatable: 

..the reference department is not used to the same extent as a 
modern lending library ...'. (p. 10) [In some places, maybe!]. 
‘In every library there is sufficient material for an end/ess series of 
displays of books and material . .. '. (p. 16). [Mobile Libraries? Village 

. Centres?] 

*,,.some.members of the public will hesitate to take books Нот a 
display, believing that the volumes are put there for inspection only. 
This misapprehension should be removed by fixing a small permanent 
notice to all display fittings saying that readers are welcome to take 
any book shown there.' (p. 19-20) [Specialist subject departments 
.' with both reference and lending material? Reference Stock?] 

‘The thoughtful reader realises the necessity for rules in any public 
service and will often plough through them in search of the facilities 
which can help him.' (pp. 39-40) [species not yet encountered] 


The new set ot illustrations, mainly from Sheffield, is not always to the 
point. No direct references between text and illustrations are made. While 
two photographs of children's libraries have definite points to make on the 
question of library furniture, it is difficult to grasp the point of a small boy 
holding a cárd (which apparently shows a reader being enrolled) and even 
more so the picture of a scene from the children's Christmas play. Fuller 
accompanying explanations may solve the problem. 
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Select lists of basic reference books inevitably offer scope for a certain 
amount of personal choice; however, the inclusion of the Library Association 
. Yearbook under the heading of Technology (p. 114) seems a little curious. 
The variation in style in the listing of these items seems inappropriate: for 
example, still on p. 114 we have: | . 
Library Association's British Technology Index 


....... 


Library Association Yearbook 
Surely the B.T.I. can stand on its own in a list which seems to be compiled 
by ‘Keyword’, : 

An error seems to have remained on p. 6: if readers are more likely to 
look at notices when leaving rather than entering a department, surely 
notices are best displayed in front of the exits rather than facing the entrances. 

Despite these detailed adverse comments Mr. Collison's book will con- 
tinue to serve as a valuable introduction to the problem of practical assist- 
ance to readers, for some time to come. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY 
‘A godly thorough reformation' 
Dear Ken Jones and all like-minded librarians, 

Right, so what is wanted is a really strong pressure group to push radical 
public legislation through Parliament. But let's remember this is a democ- 
racy, i.e, survival of the fittest, therefore the larger support we can stir up 
the better. Large numbers, however, also have their dangers; therefore it 
‚15 absolutely essential to draw up the programme first. We must tell people 
what we as practitioners think is necessary for public libraries. Doubts 
have been expressed in several national journals including New Society 

d | as to whether public librarians are capable of doing anything effective if 
left to themselves. 

A good programme or charter therefore will show that we are occasionally 
capable of constructive thought; agitation for support will show that we 
are capable of constructive action. Raising support also has problems; 
consumer councils, organisations or whatever are dodgy things. They 
sound marvellous but very often they become dominated by just the re- 
actionary elements we don't want. After all in a sense that's what local 
councils are and with a few honourable exceptions we have had trouble 
from these quarters before. So we must be certain just what it is we want 
the public to support. 

We don't need ‘inspired, angelic devils’; the age of heroes is over. 
Romantic larger than lifers died, | hope, with Hitler. All we need is a few— 
several hundred—intelligent clear thinkers and we can make a start. 

We must be clear about one thing; vaguely enlisting goodwill is strictly 
NBG. if anything is going to be achieved it means public meetings, letters 
to everyone, lobbying, advertising, public speaking, argument and dis- 
cussion. | 

О.К., having written all this now what? When do we start, ог don’t we? 
Is this just another pious wish, Mr, dones, another dead end? If it is we will 
wake up one day and find it's been done for us, and then we will really be 
relegated to caretakership. 

TERRY BOSTOCK (Miss), Strictly unemployed, 


Mr. Jones (Asst. Librarian, July) states that qualified librarians find them 
selves performing similar duties to the department store manager across 
the road. He omitted to mention that the department store manager will 
probably be considerably better paid for doing so. 
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l agree with him that in our professional work too little of the knowledge 
we have laboriously gained is put to use. This is, as he says, because of 
the division of our work by function each of us specialising as а cataloguer, > 
readers’ adviser ог. what you will, This leads to dissatisfaction amongst 

* branch library staffs who feel that too many professional duties have been 
centralised at headquarters. 

McLellan has stated that in his opinion the knowledge of Boks related 
to readers’ needs is our characteristic contribution as a profession. There- 
fore, bearing this in mind, the most suitable division’ of duties is not by 
function but by the books and sources we work amongst, ie. subject 

_ specialisation. One of the oldest professions, the law also practises 'sub- 
ject specialisation’. Law is now so complex, certain lawyers specialise in | 
particular branches such as cases on taxation or criminal law. Subject . 
specialisation would seem even more appropriate for us for at present we 
believethat each librarian can deal bibllographically with the whole universe 
of knowledge. 

Subject specialisation would mean that librarians could use most of their 
techniques instead of, as at present, practising-one or two and letting the 
remainder atrophy. This is particularly the case with cataloguing, which 
occupied three-sevenths of the registration examination. It would enhance 
our claim to be a profession as our techniques would be seen as sub- 
sidiary and contributory to our main purpose, the provision of books and 
information in the service of the reader. 

Subdivision by bibliographical activity would involve abolishing most 
functional posts, except those of an administrative nature common to all 
departments. Wherever possible, branch library staff would participate in 
more professional work by being attached to a subject department at head- 
quarters, which could be either a city central library or a county regional 
library, and they would perform the full ránge of duties there. Supervision of 
branches would only be part of the duties of senior staff, This would not be 
possible for all staff, of course, because of travelling difficulties, family 
commitments and personal preferences, 

This system would be administratively more complex than the present 
setup but the professional зеке тавзе would outweigh the administrative 
disadvantages. 

ARTHUR CLARKE, Hebburn Technical College 


Learned and scientific jnls. wanted. 


Н. Pordes, 138 New Cavendish St., London, W.1. MUS 5250 


POETRY 


Do you want to keep in touch with the best poetry pang 
written to-day? If so why not join the — 


POETRY BOOK SOCIETY 


and enjoy its specialist service? 
Annual subscription, £2.10.0 


. Full details from the Secretary: 
4 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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What's s so Special? ) | | га 


While I agree with Mr Staite (Assistant Librarian, June 1963) that we should ` 
concern ourselves with the education and training of our junior assistants 
in speciai libraries, | feel that a certain amount of linguistic and subject 
2. is very useful to them. After all, much of the material dealt with 

scientific and technical special libraries is іп foreign languages, and the 

stant dealing with routine tasks of loans, and so on, is likely to need to 
6 to it, either in person, or on the telephone, to the borrowers. How much 


,' .more satisfactory itis for all concerned if he or she has а [еазЁ а pronouncing 


‘knowledge of the language. We want our staff to be able to offer an intelli- 
gent approach to' the library users and we should encourage them to іп- 
crease their knowledge as much as possible. Special librarians will welcome 

the Assistant's Certificate if it is introduced by the Library Association. 

X PATRICIA FORD, Associated Electrical Industries Laboratory, Harlow 


LIBRARIES AND MEDICINE-a review by Margaret Stockdale 
THORNTON, John L.: Medical Librarianship: Principles and Practice. 
Crosby Lockwood. 15s. 1963 


Mr Thornton's name will already be well known to those whose interests 
are in, or extend to medical librarianship. This latest work, which reflects 
the'author's practical experience and extensive knowledge in this branch of 
librarianship, is 'intended for newcomers to medical librarianship and for 
those wishing to gain insight into the field of the medical librarian’. 

The subject is dealt with systematically, the first chapter introducing the 
'major medical libraries of the world, in places as far flung as dapan and 
Brazil.. Existing services and co-operation schemes are fully described, 
together with suggestions and ideas for future developments. ideas which 
today may appear idealistic but which no doubt will be practices tomorrow. 

'Hospital medical libraries', and not ‘hospital patients’ libraries "аге com- 
pared and described, revealing, for example, facts about the appalling state 
-of affairs with regard to library provision for nurses. Relationships between 
hospital and public libraries tell of successful efforts and schemes for 
mutual co-operation. 

Librarians in the field of medicine are particularly dynamic in their efforts 
to draw the attention of their readers to literature they may require. The - 
various means they use to do this, both on a national level and within their 
own libraries, may serve as a standard to librarians in other fields. 

Theuse oftables inthe chapter on cataloguing and classification is some- 
what confusing; however, the simple, brief outlines and assessments of 
the major classification schemes employed in medical libraries should 
clarify this subject for any student. 

. Тһе section on medical bibliographies and bibliographers, already the 

subject of one of Mr Thornton's books, proves interesting reading. His 
picturesque descriptions of the infant prodigies, naval surgeons and eccen- 
trics turned bibliographers make easy reading of these 'meaty' pages. Here 
at last we have clearly sorted the name changes, amalgamations and 
series variations of the /ndex Catalog which seem so elusive to the student. 
Medical literature is comprehensively and exhaustively surveyed, serving 
as an invaluable basic guide to the subject. 

Finally assistance is given in answering reference queries. Emphasis is. 
laid on the value of co- oparanon which plays such a large partin this vital 
field, 

The chapter аа and the appendix—'Some medical libraries 
of the world'—complete this book which should prove of interest and value 
to students in all branches of librarianship. 
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The verdict is yours | 

Reading survey methods 

A man of books’ tale 

Ап assistant's tour 

What you have to say 

Short cuts 
(Defects in Dewey; ‘А godly thorough reformation’; Hospital libraries; 
Policy for progress; Provision for the pipeline.) 

Contributors to this issue | 

Mrs. S. Simsova is at Finchley Public Libraries; has campaigned vigorously 

for the rights of married women in librarianship. F.L.A. 

Howard Hoptrough is librarian at Doncaster Technical College. A.L.A. 

Graham Crowther is librarian at British Belting & Asbestos Ltd., and is a 

National Councillor of the A.A.L. F.L.A. : | 

June Potts and Marshall Gray were at Newcastle Library School when the - 

article was written; have now re-entered the great wide world. 

D. B. Ogden is an assistant at Luton Public Library. 


THE VERDICT IS YOURS: by June Potts and Marshall Gray 


The A.A.L.—For and Against 
Brief for the Prosecution 
(1) The new scheme of professional education and the increasingly gradu- 
ate staffing demands a more coherent and unified professional body— 
as most other professions have. So do away with the А.А. and strengthen 
the L.A. 

(2) The A.A.L. is of little use anyhow except as a platform for one or two 
dominating figures (who are rarely assistant librarians anyhow, but rather 


senior staff who refuse to grow up). Perhaps its most valuable contribution 


was the correspondence courses, but these are now becoming redundant, 
апа in any case could easily be гип by the L.A. itself—as could most of the 
other services of the A.A.L. 

(8) The Assistant Librarian is a complete waste of paper—it is neither large 
enough nor independent enough to be a useful professional journal—and 
when it comes to reviewing the same books as the L.A.R. does, one can 
hardly see any reason for its existence. It should really try to do something 
towards the interests of its members, and quite different from the L.A.R., 
or give up and help to improve the L.A.R. 
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(4) Finally, there is far too much professional apathy to carry two such 
associations аз the A.A.L. and the L.A., occasionally exchanging mild 
blows but not reacting progressively agalnst each other. Why not let the 
keen young members of the A.A,L. work together in the L.A. to encourage 
interest, within, say, their regional groups, instead of in an independent 
ара largely time-serving body like the A.A.L.? 


Speech for the Defence. 
The first point, that an authoritative professional association is essential 
to the standing of librarians, is not in question. Surely the reorganisation 


. of the L.A., with membership being limited to Chartered Librarians, is the 


answer to this. But a vigorous and unified profession requires the active 
participation of the younger members and it is through the A.A.L. that this 
can be done by giving them a forum of self-expression, and training them 
through divisional and council service, 

Representing assistants from every type of library, the Association is 
able to guard their interests, further their education, and has a special 
responsibility to promote good standards of employment, - 

The statement that the provision of correspondence courses is the only 
valuable contribution of the Association must be refuted, Have you for- 
gotten the number of text books published by the Association? How many 
students would pass Group A of Registration without the assistance of 


Howard Phillips' ‘yellow peril’? 
What about the number of weekend schools and йена organised 


~ bythe divisions of the Association where members can meet and exchange 


ideas. Also the Divisional meetings when members can see and hear some 


‘of the outstanding personalities of the profession. 


Now, we come to The Assistant Librarian (you must agree thatthe futuristic 
cover design is better than that of the conservative L,A.R.). The criticism 
here is thatit is neither large nor independent enough to justify its existence. 
Must a journal be large to be useful? Haven't you heard that good stuff 
comes in little bundles? The implied charge that it is virtually a reprint of 
material in the L.A.R. is unjust. It is geared much more to the requirements 
of the partly qualified members of the profession. Such regular features as . 
the examination supplement emphasise this point. As to the charge that it 


' reviews the same material as the L.A.R., | would agree that reviews of some 


works are repeated, but that works of particular interest to the students are 
dealt with better, and more fully, in the Assistant. 

. As for the charge that there is no reason for the existence of both the 
L.A. and the A.A.L., we must disagree. The reorganisation of the L.A. 
leaves the A. A.L. faced with the challenge of looking after the professional, 
educational and social interests of assistant and student librarians, whilst 
the L.A. is concerned more with national policy. 

The suggestion is that keen young librarians are better off working direct- 
ly under ће L.A. than in the A.A.L. An essential part of the organisation of 
the A.A.L. is the Divisional Committees. These offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for younger members to gain experience in the affairs of the Аѕѕосіа- 
tion. The divisions are also responsible for the organisation of weekend 
conferences, etc., and the production of bibliographical works—for example 
the Greater London Divisions', The Library Students’ London, and the West 
Midlands symposium, Cataloguing and Classification. 

Experience of this sort cannot be gained in the L.A. as a whole. There | 
is notthe same opportunity for members to gain practical experience in this 
way. Опе of the points in the attack on the A.A.L. was that it is dominated 
by members who are rarely assistant librarians. What are the chances of 
the younger members of the profession gaining committee experience 
when they are up against the entire profession? 
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As for the apathy charge, surely this.is in the hands of librarians them- 
selves. Wake'up and take an interest in the affairs of the Association and 
there will be no more attacks of this sort in the future. 

Reprínted from the magazine of the Newcastle School of Rea SDD, by kind 
permission, 
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Brighton Library School Old Student's Association 


The Old Students’ Association of the Brighton Library School is once. 


again holding its Annual Dinner, and this year it will be on 2 November 


at the Royal Pavilion Hotel, Brighton, at 6.45 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. Tickets at | 


15s. each are obtainable from Miss M. V. Mitchell, 2 Dannfields, Dane Road, 
Seaford, Sussex. 


L.H.C. A.G.M. i 
The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association will 
hold its Annual General Meeting on 6 November, 1963, at Chaucer House. 
The meeting will commente at 6.30 p.m. and the principal speaker will be 


Mr. W. A. Taylor, M.C., F.L.A., Borough Librarian of St. Pancras, on ‘Public! 


Libraries and the’ Arts'. 


Personality News 


The'President of the A.A.L. for 1964 will Бе John Hoyle, Deputy Borough - 
Librarian of Oldham and Secretary of the A.A.L. from 1959 to 1962. He will ` 


take with him into office the best wishes of all members. 
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READING SURVEY METHODS; by Mrs. S. Simsova 

. . In the end it was found that if you wanted to know what certain | 
people read it was no use asking them ... (HUFF, D.: How to lie with 
statistics, p. 16) 

While all around us market research and consumer research vie with. 
each other, librarians are curiously reluctant to find out aboutthe tastes and 
needs of their readers and the services they are offering them. 

Some of the reluctance might be explained by pressure of work which 
in most libraries does not allow the librarian to pause and think and by the 
lack of funds needed to finance big research projects such as those carried : 
out in pre-war times in the United States. 

Butto putthe blame on just these two factors would be an easy way out. 
Where the interest is strong the lack of money is no obstacle, as can be 
seen from the example of a small country like Finland. Library Science 
Abstracts shows that between 1952-1959 there were eight articles on the 

- subject of reading surveys in Finnish journals (1). Needless to say, | 
searched in vain for a corresponding number of articles in our own pro- 
fesSional press. 

The only mention that | found was a plea in 1950 'that the Association 
sponsor research into the nature and habit of reading with .particular 
reference to their social implications' (2). So far | have failed to find an 
answer to this plea unless it could be contained in last year's annual report 
ofthe Library Association: ‘A grant was made to the Research Institute for 
Consumer Affairs toward the cost of an enquiry into Metropolitan Borough 
library services, aimed at assessing the public's opinions and needs' (8). 
The grant seems to be a good idea, but what has been done in the twelve 
years between? ^ 

- A good evaluation of British reading surveys, in fact the only study of its 
kind, is a Library Association essay by E. H. Trevitt (4). Hetoo complains of 
` the lack of work done, blaming it on the shortage of staff, of tabulating 
machinery and financial resources and goes on to describe a number of 
small-scale surveys available at the time of writing his thesis, i.e. 1950. He 
points out that ‘the main feature of surveys of home reading in this country, 
.the majority of which have been undertaken during the past ten years, is 
the wide diversity of method' (5). 

Let us examine briefly some of the methods used by various surveys 

both in this country and abroad. 


Observation 

Observation is the least reliable of all methods. A librarian attempting to 
describe his readers’ tastes without systematic study utters in most cases 
vague generalisations which reflect strongly his own personal opinion. The 
correspondence columns in the professional journals are full of such state- 
ments and it would seem that readers are merely what librarians would like 
them to be (high- or middle- or low-brow depending on the slant of the 
correspondence). 

An example of a good survey, however, based entirely on observation 
is Garbett's Reading in wartime (6). Curiously enough, this study was written 
by a non-librarian. 

Some surveys of this kind are supported by other methods such as the 
study of Q. D. Leavis, who sent out a questionnaire to 60 authors to sup- 
plement her own observations (7). 


\ 
General Community Surveys 
‘General community surveys such as Rowntree (8) are usually not sufficiently 
specific for the librarian's purpose although they fill in the background for 
. ...his study of reading. Their advantage is in that they have been carried out 
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` by sociologists, people expert in the field of research where a librarian, no 
matter how hard he tries, tends to remain an amateur. 

The Tottenham survey (9), the most frequently quoted British survey, 
possibly because it came nearestto the American pre-war style of surveys, 
dealt primarily with reading, but included some background sod¢iological 
material. Tottenham figured also in another survey designed to establish 
the difference in quantity and quality of information collected by amateur 
and professional interviewers working under similar conditions (10). 


Case Studies of Individual Readers 

Our charging systems do not leave a permanent record of an individual 
. user's reading. A special record of selected readers' reading over a period 
could be kept, but the method is too reminiscent of the control of reading 
as practised in the Sovietbloc countries and therefore doubtful untess done 
with the full knowledge of the persons concerned. 

A reader could also be asked to keep a diary of his reading, but the 

reliability of Such diaries varies with the individual. 
^ An interesting case study was carried out in Finland where a book, not 
a reader, was the subject of the study. 117.readers who had borrowed Mika 
Waltari's novel, Sinuhe the Egyptian, were subsequently interviewed about 
their reading of the book and the impressions it had made on them (11). 


Questionnaires 

Interviews and questionnaires are the Basie methods of market research. 
Interviewing of a scientifically selected sample should be done preferably 
by trained field workers. Questionnaires sent by post get usually a poor 
response. For satisfactory results this method has to be applied by special- 

ists to a large sample, which Is costly. 

The first British reading survey in Manchester in 1906 (12) used the method 
of interviews and the methods under this heading were also favoured by the 
American surveys of the pre-war years. In Britain questionnaires were 
used by the Croydon survey, 1935 (13), the Bethnal Green surveys of chil- 
dren's reading, 1926-1935 (14), and recently by the Society of Young Pub- 
lishers in their survey of reading in London, 1959 (15). - 

An attempt to standardize the questionnaires used in reading surveys 
was made in 1931 in the United States. A collection of checklists of reading 
interests was compiled by Waples and Tyler (16). Thé number of reading 
surveys carried out in the same decade, many of them done by amateurs, 
reached such proportions that in 1939 Waples thought it necessary to write 
a book about the theory of library research (17). 

The questionnaire method is not only costly, but also unreliable if handled 
by amateurs. There is also a moral objection to it as expressed by Savage: 
‘A "Yes or по" poll of a community cross-section on "Do you like soup?" 
or "Do you rise early and how early?" may give tolerably accurate results, 
though | am doubtful about that in reply to the second question. But ques- 
tions, polls, or sought interviews probing intimate things are worthless. 
And reading is an intimacy, a darling privacy..." (18). 

Instead of questionnaires he advocates analysis of issue. Talking of 
library statistics, lie recommends '...to give only total figures, and then 
occasionally, say once a year, to compile a detailed analysis of the use of 

. one class: science in one year, theology in another, and so on until the 
whole library is covered '(19). 

Sayers also recommended Issue analysis of a different kind (20). This 
brings us to the last method: 


Analysis of Library Records. 

This is a cheap method as it utilizes existing records, avoids bothering 
readers and preserves the privacy of reading, because records handled 
en masse are nearly anonymous. For all these reasons itis the method most 
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frequently adopted by librarians n this country trying to do some reading 
surveys free from extra expenditure. | 

Basically there are three types: 

(1) Analysis of membership forms—Grimsby, 1947-1949 (21) 

(2) Analysis of one day's issue: 

(a) carried out daily and sontinuously—Sayers (20); , 
(b) carried out оп a ѕрес еа date—Leeds, 1944 (22); 
(3) Analysis of the total books on loan on a given date: 
(а) to determine areas served—Edinburgh, 1937 (23) 
(b) to find out the use of books—Middlesex, 1947, Richmond, 1949 
(24). 

Let me end this article by saying more about the last two surveys men- 
tioned. 

The first remarkable thing about the Middlesex and Richmond surveys is 
that they are the only two BritisF surveys carried out on the same pattern. 
This was pointed out also by T-evitt, who gave a detailed comparison of 
them in his essay (24). 

. These surveys consist of a comnt of books on loan and books in stock on 
a given date under broad subject headings—about a dozen divisionsto each 
Dewey main class. Three percentages are calculated from these figures: 

percentage of stock, percentaga of books on loan, and an ‘interest’ per- 
centage. 

Compared with the more ambitious comprehensive surveys based on 
the sampling method, this survey is cheap, can be carried out by the staff 
alone and is not too elaborate ~o require much extra work. 

Generally sampling surveys carried out by libraries of moderate means 
have to be limited in scope, оНзп to the ‘books on the desert island' type 
of question (14). But this part cular survey has the advantage of being 
comprehensive, of covering the whole range of reading. 

The problem of interviews with the need for trained field workers does 
not arise. The privacy of the individual reader is not interfered with. 
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This method, to my mind, is best suited to the conditions existing in the 
individual library systems in this country. And should there be a revival of 
the interest which in the 1930s swept America then | would suggest we 
carry out our surveys on the Middlesex-Richmond pattern. We do not need 
the spectacularly ambitious or costly surveys; all thatis required is Sufficient 
enthusiasm—perhaps only at the branch library level. 

“Sooner or later—as | hope—tibrarians will cease to be satisfied to base 
their service to readers on hearsay or their own personal and necessarily 
biased observation. Should there be anybody among the readers of this 
article who has done or is doing work on similar lines already, 1 would be 
most interested to hear about it. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


Edited by W. M. Watson 
' Newcastle School of Librarianship 


. e 
One does, on occasion, hear criticism levelled at L.A. actions by personal members 
on the grounds that they [the members] have not had an opportunity to contribute 
their opinions. Sometimes such criticism may be valid, but often it is the result of 
lack of careful reading of the professional press and absence from professional 
meetings. 

‚ There are occasions when items appear in professional journals asking for our 
opinions or giving us détails which we are at liberty to criticise publicly, and it is 
on these occasions that too few of us are prepared to offer our thoughts which may 
be of great value. 

In this context I feel it pertinent to mention the results of my recent request for 
suggestions relating to the future of this Supplement which I included іп the March - 
issue. Not a single comment was received and about 10,700 copies of this journal 
are issued. Surely at this stage in the development of professional education, 
someone, other than members of the A.A.L. Council, has some original thought 
and could produce some helpful suggestions. This is a Supplement primarily 
intended for the student and there are many of us to whom this group of the 
membership is the most important. One would have expected some comment 
therefore from past students wishing to use the benefit of their experience to help 
their less fortunate brethren. The result of this negative enthusiasm, or lethargy, 
is that a decision will be made on the future of these pages before you receive your . 
copy. This decision will, of course, be a democratic one and there will no doubt, 
after the appearance of the new Supplement, be many (?) critical letters about its 
scope, content, value, etc.—1 hope there will, but remember that you have had the . 
opportunity to play your part and have avoided the role. 1% 

The L.A. A.G.M. now being behind us and the results of “THAT EDUCATION 
DEBATE” now being known, the Editor does know the direction in which pro- 
fessional education is travelling and this has eased his problems to some extent in 
relation to future issues of the Supplement; though he appreciates that the same 
A.G.M. has not necessarily eased the problems of several transitional students. 
It is hoped that the Supplement in its new guise, along with other facilities\being 
offered by the A.A.L., may help. 

The absence of comment on the June Registration Examination may be the cause 
of alarm in some minds but this has been done quite intentionally, since the aim 
here is to help the ‘sitters’ of the future, rather than the successful of the past. It 
is in this respect that I hope to execute the biggest change in future Supplements, 
aiming to give more literature references than specimen answers; Mr. Simpson’s 
contribution in this issue veers towards the method in mind. 

It is essential here to thank all contributors for the vast amount of work which 
they have had to do in order to enable the Supplement to appear, Everyone should 
be aware that this work is done gratuitously, other than for a very small allowance 
for stationery and typing time, and should therefore be truly grateful to any contri- 
butor whose name appears on these pages. 

I have tried here to cast a net over a variety of both subjects and contributors, 
the latter being drawn from public and special libraries, as well as a school of 
librarianship. It is hoped that in subsequent issues this varied representation may 
be continued. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


It is rather disconcerting for a correspondence course tutor upon first glancing 
through these examination papers to discover how impossible it is to cover directly : 
more than a fraction of the syllabus. All that he can hope for is that, by the purest 
luck, the examiners will set one, or possibly two questions in each paper that have 
already been tackled by his pupils during the previous ten months or so. This at 
least gives each examinee a good start, and for the rest he or she must rely on the 
amount of reading done in textbooks and periodicals and on the practical experi- 
ence and knowledge acquired during everyday work in a library..In fact, for those 
relying on correspondence course study, it is impossible to place too much stress 
on the value of wide reading, visits to other libraries and discussion with other 
members of the library profession. 
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Any pupil who relied solely upon the course notes, plus one or two standard 
textbooks, is likely to have fared badly in the June examination. For example, 
a question such as Zn what ways do you consider library services are benefited if 
periodical staff meetings are held is perfectly fair and legitimate, but is only likely 
to be tackled with success by the more thoughtful and widely-read type of candi- 
date, or one who has actually attended staff meetings. Incidentally, І wonder how 
many youngsters sitting the First Professional have had experience of staff meet- 
ings. The same applies to the second question in the Second Paper, In what ways 
can a library, public or non-public, be of service to potential users who cannot visit 
the building? 1 fear that the textbooks would have to be searched with more than 
ordinary diligence in order to find an answer to this question which appears to rely 
(again quite legitimately) upon the pupil's common sense and observation. 

This type of examination paper does stress the lesson that the tutor must not only 
give his pupils a sound basis of facts but must also attempt to inculcate an attitude 
of mind towards librarianship, an attitude of intellectual curiosity and continual 
questioning. This may not be so difficult for stüdents of an older age group but for 
young people studying for the First Professional Examination it is often asking 
quite a lot. 

One of the difficulties facing every tutor is the task of catering for pupils from a 
variety of types of libraries. That this difficulty is not confined to tutors but also 
extends to examiners is illustrated by these papers. Although it is obvious that the 
examiners have striven hard to be fair to the non-public librarian, the general 
impression remains that the papers as a whole favour one who has had public 
library experience. The only way out of this difficulty would appear to be to give 
still more alternative questions 
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First Paper 


0.1: What services do you consider your library should provide before it can claim 
to be efficient? 

The first point to be stressed here is that services provided must be strictly related 
* to the functions of the library. The essential services in the library of a steel works 
will have little relation to those provided in a public library. Having defined the 
function of the library, the next step is to decide what services are essential to that 
function. Here the worker in a special library may be on firmer ground than the 
one in a public library, for in the former the function is usually well-defined and 
fairly narrow, but in the latter the function is much wider and will vary according 
to the type and size of town served. 

We are on firm ground when listing such services as the lending of books, 
reference libraries and work with children; on less firm ground when writing of 
technical and commercial departments, illustration collections and micro-readers; 
and on controversial ground when we come to gramophone records, many types of 
extension work and the lending of works of art. 

The question does, in fact, use the words your library and this may help to narrow 
down the essential services to suit the type of area which your library serves. A town 
of 60,000 population, with an active engineering industry, may well require a 
library with a Technical and Commercial Department before the library service 
can be considered efficient, but this would obviously not be true in a town with a 
residential population. 


Q. 4: How far do you consider a public library should attempt to cater for children 
from the time they are first able to read and even before that? 

Twenty or thirty years ago it was, generally speaking, considered to be no part of 
a library's function to cater for very young children. The casual spectator of a 
library scene at that time might well be forgiven for gaining the impression that 
many librarians had little interest in the child reader of any age. Scores of libraries 
had a lower age limit of seven, eight, nine and even ten years and such children as 
were allowed to use the library were often given very Spartan treatment in the way 
of book supply. 

This attitude began to disappear between the two wars and it is true to say that 
nowadays it is almost non-existent. During recent years there has been a tendency 
to continually lower the minimum age at which children are admitted to member- 
ship, and today many libraries omit such a limitation from the library rules. This, 
after all, would appear to be in line with the trend of the times. Publishers obviously 
find it profitable to publish a vast number of books intended for very young 
children and the B.B.C. have for years catered for the very young on afternoon 
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radio. Librarians should be keener than anyone to introduce the very young to 
the use of books. Even before the child is able to read there is no reason why he 
should be barred from membership, for those parents who nightly read to their 
children do not always wish to sacrifice their own tickets for the purpose of taking 
books „from the children's library. 

In many ways this type of question is a gift for the more mature and thoughtful 
type of student, for it fequires no specialised library knowledge and, althoush it 
refers to public libraries, should present little difficulty to anyone inside, or even 
outside, the library profession. 


Second Paper 


Q. 1: What instructions would you give to a newly-appointed Readers’ Adviser as 
to the nature and extent of his duties? 

The extent of the duties of a Readers’ Adviser is likely to vary according to the 
size of the library. In the large library the range of duties will be limited. In such a 
library the reception of new readers, elementary guidance concerning shelf arrange- 
ment and the catalogue, the answering of queries, the compilation of reading lists 
and assistance with book selection are likely to keep even the most efficient of Read- 
ers’ Advisers busy for eight hours a day. 

In the smaller library, however, the position may leave time for other duties such 
as the registration of new readers, the reservation of stock, a certain amount of 
stock revision and, perhaps, the task of dealing with Bureau requests. 'There is a 
very real danger here of the Readers’ Adviser's becoming a general ‘dogsbody’ upon 
whom all kinds of extraneous duties are heaped to the detriment of the real purpose 
of the post, which is to advise readers. This danger should be avoided at all costs, 
otherwise the designation ceases to have any real meaning. 

Whatever the extent of the duties, the nature of the work remains very much 
the same. It is in essence public relations work and consists in helping readers and 
fostering personal contact. The work calls for high qualifications, especially in the 
field of bibliography, and persons appointed to this position should combine a 
pleasing personality with good manners and tact. It is unfortunate that too many 
library authorities have not yet acknowledged the essential nature of this work, 
and there are probably many young assistants sitting their First Professional 
Examination who have had no first-hand contact with the work of a Readers’ 


Adviser. 


wn. 4: Discuss the value of the reservation of books, specifying the type of library 


you are considering. 
Although one’s personal views may be either violently ‘for’ or ‘against’ the reserva- 


tion of books, the question asks for a discussion and it is, therefore, imperative to 
give the pros and cons of book reservation. Most librarians nowadays agree that 
reservation of books is an essential service and only disagree regarding the cate- 
gories of books which should be subject to reservation. Book reservation has one 
great and overriding virtue; it does at least ensure that a reader who wants а 
particular book badly can, by paying a small charge and exercising patience, 
obtain that book. The only alternative for this reader is constant and wearying 
examination of the shelves over a long period of time. 

Problems arising out of possible abuse of the system should be mentioned, such 
as the wholesale reservation of titles from the Sunday Times or Observer. It is a 
common, but not universal, practice to exclude popular fiction from the reservation 
lists, but it is as well to point out that this often gives rise to as many problems as 
it solves and results in irritation to readers. 

This question is one which has occured fairly often in Library Association 
Examinations in one form or another, and should have given little trouble to any 
observant and thoughtful student. 


Third Paper 


Q. 2: Differentiate between, and enumerate the advantages of, the following forms 
of catalogue: (a) sheaf, (Б) printed book, (с) guard book. 

This is a hardy annual with a variation; (c) the guard book form has been sub- 
stituted for the more widely used card catalogue. It is difficult to guess the examiner’s 
reasons, or asking about a form of catalogue which is almost as dead as the dodo. 
The Encyclopaedia of Librarianship contains a brief account of the guard book 
catalogue but cites only the British Museum as using such a form. Even the older 


editions of Brown's Manual contain no index reference to this fossil of librarian- 
Ship. Students' notes for the A.A.L. course omit any mention of the guard book. 
It is as well to note that the question only asks for the advantages of each particular 
form and it is unlikely that any candidate who ignores the various disadvantages 
would be penalised. In one sense these all preserve the form of the.book catalogue 
and the difference lies in the degree of flexibility which varies from the almost 
complete inflexibility of the printed book catalogue, through the very limited 
flexibility of the guard book, to the almost complete flexibility of the sheaf cata- 
logue. 


Q. 5: Write brief explanatory notes about FIVE of the following terms used in 
cataloguing, and give examples where appropriate: Unit card; ‘nothing before 
something’ alphabetisation; corporate entry; imprint; analytical entry; series; union 
catalogue. 

The question asks for “examples where appropriate’ and in most of these definitions 
examples are essential if high marks are sought. The following points should 
possibly have been covered in addition to the bare definition. 

The unit card is economical because it permits the mechanical reproduction of 
entries and because every entry supplies full information. 

‘Nothing before something’ alphabetisation is also termed ‘word by word’ 
alphabetisation and is one of the two basic methods of alphabetical arrangement. 
An example of the two methods using the same group of words is essential. 

It is perhaps as well to define ‘corporate authorship’ before defining ‘corporate 
entry'. 

Do not forget that the term ‘imprint’ may either refer to the information regard- 
ing publisher, etc., usually printed at the foot of the title-page, or to that part of 
a catalogue entry giving the publication details. Presumably it is this second 
definition of the term which is required in this question. 

It is essential to bear in mind that this is a question on cataloguing and that a 
definition of ‘series’ should be given from the cataloguer's point of view. Not only 
should the term be defined, but the making of a series entry should be explained 
with, of course, an example. 


Fourth Paper 


Q. 4: Identify and explain the usefulness of any FIVE reference works which you 
would regard as suitable for helping grammar school pupils with their study. 

The candidate might be excused from wondering what fields of study this question 
is meant to indicate. Presumably it refers to the whole field of grammar school 
studies and, as this is today very wide indeed, the choice of reference books is almost 
all-embracing. Nevertheless, it is probably advisable to limit the choice to those 
works of reference which are most commonly used by grammar school pupils. At 
the head of the list are probably the two major encyclopaedias, The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Chambers's Encyclopaedia. The Children's Encyclopaedia might also 
be included as having more appeal for the younger student. There is no need to 
stress the importance of general encyclopaedias ; they cover all subjects, are arranged 
to make it as easy as possible to find information and, if perhaps too concise, may 
indicate the field for further enquiry. 

To the student of history and biography the Dictionary of National Biography is 
probably well known and for general history every student should be acquainted 
with the Cambridge Histortes. 

In the field of theology Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics is so 
comprehensive as to deserve consideration for a place in the list. 

The above examples will illustrate the type of reference works which are always 
useful to the grammar school pupil in search of aids to homework. Having chosen 
five, the candidate must then give a brief description of each, stressing the type of 
questions they will answer, the scope of each and any limitations they may possess. 


Q. 6: ‘There are three main types of biographical dictionaries: (1) general; (2) 
national or regional; (3) professional or occupational’ (Winchell). Name and describe 
ONE example of EACH type. 
This question gives a fairly wide choice to any student who has handled the ref- 
erence stock of his library or nos studied the textbooks dealing with reference 
stock. 

In the ‘general’ category are Cane s Biographical Dictionary; Hyamson—A 
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Dictionary of Universal Biography; The International Who's Who and The New 
Century Cyclopaedia of Names. 

‘National or regional’ dictionaries include The Dictionary of National Biography 
and Who's Who, while the third category of ‘professional and occupational’ 
2... presents a wide field from which to choose and contains Who's Who 
in the Theatre; Who's Who in Librarianship; Chambers’s Dictionary of Scientists 
and Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, to mention only a few. . 

The information given about each should include the correct title, publisher, 
latest edition, scope of work and details of the type of information given in each 
entry. | 
К. G. BIRD, Borough Librarian, Tunbridge Wells. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 


Final—Part 1 


There is often a certain similarity about some questions set for Registration Group 
B and Finals Part I, which perhaps has been inevitable due to the overlapping of the 
old syllabus; but there is obviously a tremendous difference in the standard of ans- 
wers required by the examiners. Whereas the national pass percentage is fairly high 
in Registration Group B, Final Part I has been one of the most difficult obstacles 
that the student has had to overcome. Compare the pass percentages in back 
numbers of the L.A.R. | 

Part I has, of course, the addition of questions on Book Selection, as well аз the 
‘Bibliography’ and “Assistance” type questions. It is interesting to note that there 
is no separate’ Book Selection paper in the new syllabus; instead, it will be part 
of the ground to be covered in several of the new papers. 

Whenever students are asked what they thought of a particular Final paper they 
invariably reply with such terms as hard, fair, easy, etc. In the case of Part I, how- 
ever, the answer usually includes the word ‘peculiar’. 

However, this June's paper may be considered an improvement on previous 
years, and it will be interesting to check pass percentages again. Some questions 
could be answered directly from textbook sources; others required much wider 
reading—and visiting of libraries and book production establishments. Students 
should read widely and visit and make comparisons whenever possible. The keen 
student will also. be a member of ‘associations’ in addition to the L.A. which 

upply him with valuable information. 

Visits are thought of by many students as being valuable only for answering 
questions on Administration. This is far from the truth, and one has only to read 
through questions 2, 3, 4 and 10 on the First Paper and 2, 3, 4 and 8 on the Second 
Paper to be convinced of this. 

Several questions asked have been covered in previous Supplements, and we 
һауе, therefore, concentrated on the others. 


First Paper 


Q.2: Documentary reproduction equipment is being developed rapidly nowadays, anda 
_library’s existing equipment may not remain for long the best available for the jobs 
required to be done. What considerations decide whether a new machine justifiably 
replaces existing equipment? 

A problem which most librarians will have to solve some time. The number of 
processes now being employed, the rapid developments taking place and the new 
machines constantly beingintrodüced by manufacturers, make selection of a method 
for a particular need very difficult. It may be more sensible to call for advice from 
an unbiased expert. There are several consultants available and the Council for 
Microphotography and Document Reproduction is prepared to advise on the most 
suitable equipment for a member's needs. 

The Civil Service are fortunate in having their own Management Services 
Division, which can advise on this problem. They have at their disposal a special 
room in which examples of the latest equipment are displayed and demonstrated by 
experts. А | 

Books, periodicals, pamphlets, etc., help—but they become very quickly out of 
date. One recent book of particular interest to librarians is the result of an Ameri- 
can Library Association Technology Project. It is Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes by William R. Hawken, published in 1962 and Chapter 34, ‘Choosing a 
Book Copier’, is especially relevant here. In addition to points mentioned there, and 
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among the factors a librarian would consider before deciding оп new equipment, 
would be the following: 

The quality and type of originals to be copied. The apparatus must be versatile 
enough to copy the range of documents in a library, especially pages from 
thick, tightly bound vloumes. Also its ability to copy colours, half tones and 
other illustrations may be important factors. 

Size of copy. Should be large enough to accommodate fue full range of document 
sizes. 

Number of copies likely to be required. Some machines may produce single copies 
cheaply, but may become uneconomic when multiple copies are required. 
Ability to link with other machines should be noted here; e.g., some machines 
can produce dye line masters or litho masters. 

Quality of the copy. Durable, permanent and clear. 

Speed. Important to remember that the ‘running speeds’ quoted by manufactur- 
ers are maximum speeds of copy ing. 

Complexity of equipment. Are expensive skilled staff required to operate the mach- 
ine, are maintenance costs high? Are wasteful ‘trial copies’ always necessary, 
or can good first-time copies be produced even by unskilled staff? Despite 
the salesman’s beguiling statements, some skill is necessary to cope efficiently 
with the diversity of originals found in a library. 

Space required. 15 a darkroom necessary? Is the process ‘dry’ ог ‘wet’? (There 
may, of course, already be a darkroom for the present equipment.) 

Location. That is, the area or country in which the equipment is to be used. 
Factors which make one process suitable for one country may make it quite 
unsuitable for another. Type and quality of labout may influence choice. 
Price of materials may vary considerably from country to country. Manu- 
facturers may not have agents established locally and repairs may be delayed. 

Cost. The machine cost or rental, accessories, spares, materials used, overheads, 
depreciation and labour, should all be carefully reckoned when computing 
copy costs. Depreciation may be rapid if adequate servicing is not easily 
available. Some machines are so expensive they might only be considered 
economic if used co-operatively—say at Regional level. Some libraries may be 
called upon to do so little copying that the buying, storing and maintenance of 
any equipment would be uneconomic. In such cases co-operation with other 
libraries could be contemplated or the use of a local firm’s equipment. 

Materials. Is special stationery necessary and chemicals or powders? Can these 
be stored and for how long? How frequently must they be changed ? 


Having considered all these factors carefully, the librarian will know if he should 


replace his existing equipment. He may, of course, decide to keep his present 
machine but supplement it with another piece of equipment. Few offices can 
operate completely efficiently using only one machine. The Jibrarian must decide 
which features he finds most desirable or which faults or limitations he cant most 
easily tolerate in relation to the kind, quality and quantitity of copying required 
Students should illustrate their answers with examples when possible. 

| F.N. H. 


Q. 7: Write a short critical review of Toase's Guide to Current British periodicals, 
with reference to its use in both the selection and exploitation of periodicals. 
Generally speaking, questions on a single work are undesirable, since they may 
bring an element of luck into the examination. A student might be adequately 
prepared to write about several similar works, but weak on the work named. To 
be fair, a question should contain an element of choice. However, in view of the 
importance of Toase’s Guide, its newness and the fact that it is a Library Association 
publication, this particular question cannot be considered unfair. Critical reviews 
have appeared in several professional journals. 

The fundamental importance of the Guide lies in that it is the British equivalent 


. of Ulrich’s Directory, i.e. а guide to current periodicals produced by librarians for 


librarians, in contrast to other lists such as Willing’s Press Guide which are pro- 


duced primarily for the advertising world. 
JEE 


Q. 9: Outline a scheme of arrangement for a guide fo the literature and sources of 
information of any ONE subject which you have studied, giving specific examples 
of the types of materials and sources with which it is to deal. 


+ 
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A straightforward question on a type of publi-ation of such obvious value to both 
librarians and students that it is being produ-ed in ever-increasing numbers. 
All students should be familiar with exampEs since it is the first type of publica- 
tion to look for when beginning a study of tk= literature of any subject field. 
Appendix 1 of Robert's Introduction to Ке/е-епсе Books contains a list of ‘guides’ 
and chapter 9 of the Aslib Handbook of Specia Librarianship and Information Work 
contains both a list of ‘guides’ and a note on me preparation of such guides giving 
a suggested outline of contents under the folowing six headings: 
(1) Introduction, defining the scope of the subject(s) dealt with and mentioning 
similar guides in related subject fields. 
(2) Organisations; i.e.; types of institutio -s and societies concerned with the 
subject field. 
(3) Published literature and records; i.e., reference works of all kinds. 
(4) How to obtain published literature anc records. 
(5) General facilities; e.g., appropriate sckemes of library co-operation. 
(6) Index. 
: EL 


Q. 10: The full exploitation of a library's steck depends largely on its users being 
aware of the extent and depth of its resources. Name any one type of library and 
discuss the best means by which such an awareiess тау be cultivated and maintained 
in Its users. 

An interesting question dealing with one of t^ e fundamental problems of librarian- 
ship —how can users be made aware of the range of a library's stock, particularly 
when much of it may be in stack, or in another department or building, or because 
of its format (e.g., pamphlets, microfilm) no very obvious to the user. 

There is not one solution to this probler . The following means are generally 
applicable: 

(1) Printed guide to the library (in some-cases special guides for special cate- 

gories of user, e.g., teachers). 

(2) Publication of regular accessions listszand subject lists. 

(3) Personal guidance. Staff duties to be organised so that qualified staff are 
always available to give maximum p-rsonal assistance. There should be a 
clearly labelled enquiry desk in a рг» minent position. 

(4) Indirect guidance. The scheme of claszification and type of catalogue should 
be chosen to meet user's needs mos efficiently. Every attempt should be 
made by imaginative guiding and cear instructions on how to use the 

ие” catalogue to enable the user to find His way around the library with confi- 
dence. ‘ 

The problem is probably greatest in public libraries (particularly counties 
because of their dispersed stocks) where uscis often occasional and staff may have 
little time to spare. A special library with itshigh staff/user ratio and the possibility 
of actively disseminating information has fewer problems. A university library 
occupies an intermediate position, users spend a great deal of time in the library 
and have, therefore, a good chance of gettirz to know the range of stock available; 
also, since it is a research library, they expzct extensive resources. 

i Тірі; 
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Second Eaper 


О. 1: What do you consider to be the chef factors which influence the national 
demand for books at the present time? 

People read because they wish to be educated, informed or amused. An A.A.L. 
Conference held at Bangor in 1960 discussed the three aspects of “Тһе Reading 
Habit' as Leisure, Information and Edu ation. (See Assistant Librarian, June, 
1960.) 

What are the factors which influence demand for books at the present time? 
Does anyone really know for certain the extent of the influence of such factors as 
educational policy which creates a chain action down to the child seeking help 
with a project from his parents who borrow or buy books to satisfy his demands; 
or the student attending a technical univerzity with its own research library; social 
changes and the effects of automation waich have resulted in increased leisure 
time or even redundancy; the high cost of 1 bour and especially of craftsmen, which 
has, to some extent, resulted in the ‘do it-yourself’ craze and the demand for 
appropriate books; the continuing rise in book prices, especially hard-cover 
volumes, and increased travelling, which Fave been factors in the swing towards a 
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demand for more paper backs; increasing specialisation and the growth of special- 
ist industries resulting in a demand for books on more specific subjects. Other 
factors are numerous and include radio; television, newspapers, the demand for 
school libraries, recommended lists from tutors, groups and libraries, special 
displays, bookshops and events such as putting an astronaut into orbit. 

Librarians also play a significant part, and their influence is widely felt* public 
libraries alone account for approximately a third of the population as members. 
Many are influenced by the collections and displays which librarians organise, and 
some people visit libraries not only to borrow, but also to seek advice and check 
before deciding which books to buy for presents or for personal study. Think also 
of the enormous influence librarians have had on teachers and the contents of 
School libraries and colleges. 

There is also the question of older and out-of-print books and the influence of 
such people as Tomlinson (see his notes in the L.A.R.). 

The establishment of new universities is another factor which should not be 
ignored. Other factors such as production methodsand how attractive and appealing 
a book can be made to appear, advertising and costs, as well as the choice of 
alternatives such as microforms and teaching machines, rather than books could be 
considered. 

People in the mass have an enormous influence, and it is their particular fancy 
which turns a perhaps mediocre production into a best-seller. Even the libraries' 
ability to organise an efficient and well-financed reservation/recommendation, 
system could be an important factor. 

Co-operation may be said to have some influence on demand. There are numer- 
ous schemes of co-operative book purchase and storage on a national and a local 
level, and two effects may be that in certain cases books are purchased by libraries 
that might otherwise be missed, or that fewer copies of a title are bought because it 
is known that a particular library is committed to adding it to stock. Indeed, 
authors such as A. P. Herbert argue that the very fact that libraries lend books 
results in fewer people buying copies of their own, thus in fewer copies being sold, 
leading to decreased royalties! However, there are many sides to this argument, 
as those following it well know. 

The methods used by librarians to assess demand are worth mentioning, in that, 
from these, information is obtained upon which decisions are based for the pur- 
chase and duplication of stock. In this sense the methods used, and their accuracy 
or otherwise, influence demand for books.. Methods used include: checking issue 
stamps on date labels; analysing issue, stock, and shelf stock statistics; analysing 
reservations, suggestions, and information obtained from readers’ advisers дық. . 
analysing population and membership records; surveys of groups, areas, or the 
total community served; and using information obtained from other libraries and 
surveys in other areas. 

Accurate and well-financed market research may prove a mine of information 
for us all. 

F. N. H. 


Q. 3: Enumerate the various matters with which comprehensive book selection 
policies, inside a single library, ought to deal. Are there any ddvantages in having a 
written statement of policy ? 

One wonders how many comprehensive statements of book selection policy have 
been published in Great Britain. Students have normally had to obtain such state- 
ments direct from sympathetic Chief Librarians or request copies of published 
statements from overseas libraries. 

Two overseas publications worth noting are Statement of Book Selection 
Policy by F. A. Sharr, State Librarian of Western Australia, published 1961, and 
Book Selection Policies of Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A.) 
second edition, published 1961. 

As one would expect, Sharr's statement is clear and succint,.covering the func- 
tion of the Board, the objects of a Public Library and of the State Library; size and 
proportions of public library book stocks; quality of book stocks; responsibilities 
of staff; reference and lending policy; fiction; books for children; non-fiction with 
details of subject emphasis. 

The Enoch Pratt statement is a co-operative production by many members of 
the professional staff representing all departments and aspects of library work. 
The first edition was published in 1950, but the second edition leaves the original 
principles and objectives virtually intact, any changes being due to the results of 
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testing the policies in practice in an expanding service during the intervening ten 
years. It covers: general library objectives; objectives for selection; responsibility 
for selection; policies for groups of readers served; central and branches; replace- 
ment and duplication. It also states principles to be applied when selecting fiction, 
books, in foreign languages, paper backs, pamphlets, microfilms, audio visual 
materials, maps, music, etc., and for subjects such as law, medicine, narcotics, 
religion, sex, and semi- and pseudo-scientific materials. General factors influencing 
selection such as collections of other libraries are set out clearly, as also are the 
general bases for the exclusion of materials. Appendices cover selection policies for 
books for children and for young adults. 

Many advantages can be seen to accrue from such statements but an additional 
point, often omitted, is that policy is the foundation of management and a primary 
need in managing libraries is to determine the objectives or purpose of the library 
and define this in terms that all staff and users can understand and appreciate. 
Without such a statement it is difficult to see how management, and in this specific 
area, selection, is carried out. There would be no target at which to aim. Such a 
clearly stated policy provides staff with a basis for effectively discharging their 
responsibilities. Policy is the basis of the structure of organisation and it enables the 
librarian to plan, co-ordinate and control effectively.-- 

It is perhaps worth while quoting the editors of the Enoch Pratt statement: 
*Much of what it says is and has been for years commonplace practice in libraries; 

. perhaps none of it is wholly new. Yet the editors have found that attempting to 
state in precise terms and to carry to logical conclusions these very commonplaces 
is a process not without value, leading, as it often does, to new insights into old 
problems. They hope that others will find in this statement something of the same 
values, as well as a practical guidance in everyday book selection problems.’ 

F. N. H. 


Q. 6: Given a newly published book on a subject with which you were not familiar, 
how would you seek to evaluate it as a contribution to the literature of its subject, 
paying due regard to both internal and external evidence? 
Anyone viewing the day-to-day óperations of a library might well ask which of all 
the tasks being performed is the most important. Certainly a major task, and one 
for which librarians are credited with a special skill, is that of supplying books to 
meet readers' needs. Thus the librarian is constantly trying to evaluate books on all 
kinds of subjects, many of which are unfamiliar to him; often written, not only in 
| is own tongue, but also in many other languages which he may not understand. 
_ It is, therefore, the librarian’s knowledge of the make up and history of books, 
and of the many sources of information about books, which enables him to carry 
out this task of book provision more effectively. 

Internal evidence which could help to guide the librarian would include: the 
publishers and their reputation; the ‘authors’ competence and qualifications; 
information given in the introduction and perhaps the standing of the person 
writing the foreword; the fact that the book is one of a reputable series; the names 
and standing of any contributors. Reputable citations given in the book and the 
strength of bibliographies may also be indications. 

External evidence would include dependable reviews; the inclusion of the title 
in reputable selective lists, catalogues, bibliographies, etc. In some cases the 
librarian may һауе а subject specialist on his staff or he may be able to submit the 
book to a known expert for evaluation. 

A difficulty with external evidence is that the librarian must wait until it is avail- 
able and by the time he decides to buy the book it may well be out of print! Also 
the longer the decision to purchase is delayed, the slower the service to readers. 

It may de disastrous in some cases to rely on only one of these factors and the 
librarian with experience will consider it safer to use them in combination. 

The examiner is likely to expect examples to illustrate these points. 

F. N. H. 
F. М. HOGG, Senior Lecturer and J. L. INGHAM, Lecturer, — "School 
of Librarianship. 


PRESENTATION AND DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Final—Part 4 (e) 


The papers of Finals Part 4 are a mixed bag. Part 4 (e) is a fairly obvious choice for 
students whose backgrounds and interests are with Special Libraries, and who 
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cannot stomach the idea of tackling advanced classification and cataloguing, 4 (c) 

Such people аге few—the practical advantages of L.A. qualifications are not 
easily demonstrable to people in many special libraries—but after working through 
the syllabus they cannot fail to have a better idea of the basic principles governing 
this group of libraries, which are all strongly individualistic in their idegs and 
methods. Among the people who can be thanked for the usefulness of this paper 
are the subject assessor, Mr. D. V. Arnold, of I.C.I. (Heavy Organic Chemicals), , 
and Mr. W. Ashworth, of British Nylon Spinners, who are both also well known 
for their work in Aslib. 

The papers are notable for the lucidity and apparent simplicity of the questions. 
The most frequent comment which I have heard when discussing the paper is: 
‘But these are dead simple. I could do these easily with the work I did for Registra- 
tion Group B and С.? 

The appearance is deceptive. A total of 88 candidates sat for Finals 4 (e) in the 6 
examinations from Summer 1960 to Winter 1962. Of these 88, only 25 passed. 
This 28% success compares most unfavourably with the average of about 41% 
success in Finals as a whole during the same period. 4 (e) is by no means a soft 
option. It requires a lively.interest in current library methods, careful reading of 
the periodical literature and preferably attendance at Aslib meetings and con- 
ferences. 

The papers for Summer 1963 cover the syllabus reasonably well. Preparation for 
the Press is the only part not specifically tested in a question, and this material 
could well be used in some of the essay-type questions. 

Nothing unexpected appears. A knowledge of one book, backed by intelligent 
supporting reading and some practical experience of the subjects it deals with, 
could ensure ability to answer most of the questions. The name of the book is 
easily guessed. No student can ignore it with impunity. It is: 

ASHWORTH, W. (Ed.) Handbook of special librarianship and information 

work. 2nd. ed. Aslib, 1962. 

In these notes, reference to Ashworth will make discussion of some of the questions 
unnecessary, and page references will be given accordingly. 


First Paper 
» 1 7 What is ‘co-ordinate indexing’ ? Describe a practical system involving this type 
of index. 
See Ashworth, рр. 107-9. Cleverdon's definitions could be used to locate this metho 
as part of indexing as a whole. There are plenty of practical systems desdribed e" 
the literature, since adoption of a system of co-ordinate indexing seems to bring on 
logorrhoea. (See Erskine, P. Г. (comp.) Co-ordinate indexing: a bibliography based 
on material in the Aslib Library in December 1962. In Aslib proceedings, February 
1963, pp. 41-61. 199 references.) 

Unfortunately, it also induces a kind of inverted Pentecost where no man can 
understand the jargon produced without the help of glossaries. This calls for 
definition of any unusual terms used; e.g. orthophore, autologue, compresence, | 
plenitude. (See Aslib Proceedings, June 1963, pp. 168—9, for these and some others.) 

Two examples recently publicised are: 

The Zinc Development Association|Lead Development Association Joint Library 
system. \ 

А pragmatic approach designed to index abstracts in a well-defined field. 

The 7.D.C.K. (Netherlands Armed Services Technical Documentation and Infor- 
mation Centre) Compact System. This uses two sets of cards and a code mathemati- 
cally derived after the total number of descriptors in the thesaurus and the number 
of descriptors per item had been determined. The thesaurus is structured by means 
of circular diagrams showing the relations of its heirarchies. (See Journal of Docu- 
mentation, December 1962, pp. 176-82.) 


О. 2: Write descriptive notes on THREE of the following: Сорућо, Codens, Tech- 
nical book review index, General Inter-Library Loan Code, National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology, British catalogue of music. 

See Ashworth, pp. 415 and 430, 419-20, 39, 283 and 307-8, 304 and 452 and 152 and 
159 respectively. 


Q. 3: Evaluate any periodical indexed by either British humanities index or British 
technology index for its fitness to carry out its intended purpose. | 
At first sight this would appear to be a commercial for L.A. publications, but it can 
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be argued that candidates should know which of the periodicals in their fields are 
covered in these indexes. Since it is restricted to only one periodical the evaluation 
will have to be thorough. 


Q.4: Discuss the most efficient ways of making use of information from newspapers 


in a business economics library. 
See Ashworth, pp. 54-5, 205--7 and refs. . 


О.5: Argue the case for keeping certain of the periodicals taken by а special library 
‘for reference only’. 

See Ashworth, pp. 286-93. This can also be discussed оп a broad economic basis. 
If staff are available and the periodical fund is small, then circulate nearly every- 
thing and chase it. If staff are few and duplicates can be bought, then hold file 
copies and regard circulating copies as dispensable. Most other arguments depend 
on the position of the library between these two extremes. 


Q. 6: Discuss the pros and cons of including abstracts in an information bulletin issued 
by the library of an organisation. 
See Ashworth, Chapter 11. 


Q. 7: What would be your approach to supplying information on a topic with.which 
you are unfamiliar and which is outside the scope of your library's resources? 

See Ashworth, Chapter 9. This question should be simple for anyone with a know- 
ledge of reference work. Again, economic factors are evident. The urgency and 
value of the information to the enquirer should be determined, so that the normal 
routine of search can give way to short cuts and consultation with experts, when 
this is justified. This work with people is just as important a part of information 
supply as is the work with recorded knowledge which tends to, occupy most of the 
student's attention when preparing for exams. 


Second Paper 


Q. 1: Describe, with examples, TWO distinct types of free technical journal. What is 

their value in the dissemination of information? 

Since all publications have production costs, the question ‘Free to whom?’ arises. 

Research and other associations issue some periodicals gratis to members, but with 
| Price for others, e.g., MIRA. Monthly summary of automobile engineering litera- 

ture, Their value can be judged by the aims and standing of the issuing body. 

Another group is the house journal. Ultimately these are paid for by the consumer 
and the taxpayer, but the recipient may be neither of these. They may be for use 
inside or outside the parent body, and may be designed for the soft or the hard sell. 
They may carry useful articles over a wide subject field, because this improves the 
goodwill of the issuing body; e.g., Edgar Allen News. This shows a price on the 
cover, but most copies are distributed free. 

Other periodicals are run commercially, their cost being paid for by the advertise- 
ments they contain. In return they guarantee circulation only to people likely to be 
profitable to the advertisers if favourably influenced. They are useful for notices of 
new products and processes, but are unlikely to be critical of the products of 
advertisers or possible advertisers; e.g., Electrical Equipment Monthly Buyer's 
Guide and International Electronics. 

The libraries of learned and other societies also often exchange periodicals 
published by their parent bodies for those of other societies. 


Q. 2: Why do many special librarians make their own classification schemes? What 
basic principles would you use in constructing one? 

See Ashworth, pp. 127~30 and much of Chapter 5. Also Foskett, D. J. Classification 
and Indexing in the Social Sciences, Butterworths, 1963, and Vickery, B. C., Classi- 
fication and Indexing in Science, Butterworths, 1959. 

The results of the Cranfield Project could also be considered, since the work 
involved in preparing a classification scheme is great, and the extra retrieval 
rv may not be large enough to justify abandoning an existing scheme, such 
as UDC. 


О. 3: ‘Form’ is defined as ‘arrangement and style in literary composition’. What form 
‚ Should be used when presenting information as a report? 
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See Godfrey, J. W., and Parr, G. The Technical Writer: an Aid to the Presentation 


and Production of "Technical Literature. - Chapman & Hall, 1960 and Ashworth, 
Chapter 11. 


Q. 4: What books on presentation and dissemination of information would you “acquire 


for а, small staff library and to which SEVEN periodicals would you subscribe ? Give 
reasons for your choice in EACH case. 
Three basic books are: 

Ashworth. (See introduction.) 

Godfrey and Parr. (See Q. 3 above.) This contains a critical bibliography which 
lists other items essential to a working staff library. 

Kent, A. Textbook on Mechanized Information Retrieval. Wiley: Interscience, 
1962. This is designed for Library School students. It forms an excellent systematic 
introduction to the subject and contains useful exercises. 

If these three are worked through and their references followed up, the student 
librarian would have a good grounding in PDI. 

Other self-evidently useful books include: Aslib. Survey of Information|Library 
Unirs in Industrial and Commercial Organisations. Aslib, 1960. For quantitative 
comparisons. Bliss, H. E. Organisation of Knowledge in Libraries and the Subject 
Approach. 2nd ed. Wilson, 1959. No apologies for including this. The wheel is 
reinvented so frequently and with such changes of jargon that a knowledge of past 
work is a kindness to workers in the field of indexing and information retrieval, 
and to the readers of their papers. The works of Hulme, Mann, Merrill, Mills, 
Palmer and Wells, Phillips, Sayers and Vickery are also needed. 

Bradford, 8. С. Documentation. 2nd ed. Crosby Lockwood, 1953. 

BSI. Abridged English Edition of the UDC. BS 1000 A: 1961. 

BSI. Guide to the UDC. BS 1000 C: 1963. 

BSI. Alphabetical Arrangement. BS 1749: 1951. 

Burkett, J. (ed.). Special Library and Information Services in the United Kingdom. 
LA, 1961. Shows how some important special libraries fit into the organisations 
they serve. 

Casey, К. S., and others. Punched Cards: their Application to Science and Industry. 
2nd ed. Reinhold; Chapman & Hall, 1958. 

Cleverdon, C. W. Aslib Cranfield Research Project: Report... Cranfield College 
of Aeronautics, October 1962. 

Important for the practical, comparative testing of retrieval systems. 

Coates, E. J. Subject Catalogues: Headings and Structure. LA, 1960. ~ 

Collison, R. L. Indexes and Indexing. 2nd ed. Benn, 1959. 

Collison, R. L. Indexing Books: a Manual of Basic Principles. Benn, 1962. 

Eddy, J. P. The Law of Copyright. Butterworth, 1957. 

Foskett, D. J. Information Service in Libraries. Crosby Lockwood, 1958. 

HERTIS. Microtexts as Media for Publication. HERTIS, 1960. 

Holmstrom, J. E. Facts, Files and Action in Business and Public Affairs. Chapman 
& Hail, 1951-1953. 2 vols. 

Jolley, L. The Principles of Cataloguing. Crosby Lockwood, 1960. The why, 
argued from basic principles. 

LA Catalogue of the LA Library. 1958. 

LA. Students’ Handbook. Current and earlier eds. United States Senate. Com- 
mittee on government operations. Documentation, indexing and retrieval of scientific 
information: a study of Federal and non-Federal science information processing and 
retrieval programs. USGPO, 1961. A thorough descriptive survey. 

Verry, H. R. Document Copying and Reproduction Processes. Fountain, 1956. 
A survey of available systems and their economic applications. 

The seven periodicals might well be: 

American Documentation. This has a high standard of contributions, with a 
strong tendency to include descriptions of machine-based information systems 
described in better detail than elsewhere. 

Aslib Proceedings. News of Aslib, also articles and lists of recent books, pam- 
phlets, periodical articles and papers available from the Aslib Library. 

Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation. Brief comments 
by the staff of the National Science Foundation on projects in various parts of the 
world. The only general round-up of what is being done. 

Journal of Documentation, Usually long, detailed papers on current work. Long, 
critical reviews. 

Library Association Record. Lists additions to-the LA Library. 
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Library Science Abstracts. A useful check-list of current periodical articles. 
Neglects machine-based systems. 

Special Libraries. Papers, reviews and Special Libraries Association news. 

Other periodicals with a good claim to be included are; 

Assistant Librarian. Examination supplements and reprography equipment 
reviews. 

Indexer. Articles include discussions on typography, indexing techniques •ерел- 
erally and the indexing of special forms of recorded knowledge. 

Library Trends. Occasional issues concentrate on documentation. 

Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, For German work. 

Review de la Documentation. International contioutions including work in 
reprography. 

Technical Writer. 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. 


Q. 5: Discuss the problems raised in special libraries by the Copyright Act of 1956. 
See ‘Ashworth, рр. 50-3. 


Q. 6: Discuss patents as a source of information. ‘How is information’ about them 
made available ? 

‘See Ashworth, pp. 395-6. Discussion may include the publications of the Patent 
Office, the work of technical journals in publicising patents and the work of 
libraries in carrying this information to their clients. The US Patent Office develop- 
ments in mechanised information retrieval from patents are also important, as are 
patents as а source of the history of technology. 


Q. 7: Write a critical account of a recent periodical article or pamphlet you have 
read on the subject of dissemination of information, or on а related topic. 
A dangerous question. Worth-while criticism is not easy. Bear in mind the 72% 
failure before rushing into an essay with so wide a choice of subject. It is easy to 
misjudge the standard of comment required. 

D. J. SIMPSON, ІВМ United Kingdom Limited. 


LITERATURE AND LIBRARIANSHIP OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


— . Final—Part 3 (a) (iv) 
Exami А А 


xaminers preparing question papers in such а vast field of knowledge as English 
and American Literature, and outstanding foreign literature available in English, 
for the 120 years of this examination period (1780-1900) have two difficult questions 
to put to themselves. As our eight questions all ‘carry equal marks’, are they all 
approximately of equal difficulty? Have we covered our period evenly? A third 
self-question may arise: have we provided an opportunity for the exceptional 
candidate to demonstrate his or her mastery of the subject, without disturbing the 
equality of our questions as a set? 

With these enquiries in mind, take a general view of the two papers set in June 
1963. ‘Pass marks for the examiners’ will probably be the agreed verdict. Chrono- 
logically their questions journey from the 1780s to The Borough (1810); through the 
Waverley novels period to mid-century and the death of Wordsworth; to Ruskin, 
Browning, Meredith and the American minor verse of Whittier—not at all bad. 

All eight questions are equally difficult: that is, no candidate who relied on the 
accumulation of facts by cramming from a single textbook could feel happy about 
the First Paper as he gave it the once-over in that first apprehensive glance which 
produces the sad hush so characteristic of 10 a.m. in the examination hall—only the 
invigilator is serene and happy: for a whole day he is a god, above the battle; like 
a retired boxer, he occupies a comfortable seat outside.the ring-—unless, however, 
candidates were all well-instructed and well-prepared, there must have been many 
a perplexed frown before the silence of the hall was broken by the sound of rapid 
penwork. 

The second paper, presenting candidates with the most difficult section of this 
examination, has to be judged by the variety of the aspects covered; and it is here 
that provision is usually made for the exceptional candidate. Again, the examiners 
should be praised, for their eight questions cover printing, bibliography, children’s 
books, two literary forms, book production and antiquarian bibliography—plenty 
of choice here for the mature candidate with special experience and knowledge 
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but again all eight questions were rather difficult. Few candidates could have 
selected their four without careful weighing-up and assessment in the light of their 
individual backgrounds. 


| First Paper 


For the purpose of specific discussion, I would select Questions 1 and 3 as the best 
choices for weak candidates with the ability to spin out (that is, to pad cleverly) a 
little knowledge into a presentable answer worthy of, or likely to be awarded, the 
necessary minimum percentage of marks. The phrase in quotes in Question 1 has a 
nice old-fashioned ring about it. ‘Did Browning “раіпі the souls" of his charac- 
ters?” Dowden? It doesn’t matter who said it, for it’s scarcely worth a thought 
today, and that is where the candidate with his wits about him would score, pro- 
vided he could remember that for all his wonderful mastery of the dramatic lyric 
Browning was a failure as a dramatic poet on the larger scale demanded by the 
theatre. Has any poet succeeded in ‘painting the souls of his characters’ (the more 
one thinks of the phrase the more daft it seems) in a lyric? I don’t think so; and, 
except for The Ring and the Book, Browning’s long narrative poems are not only 
unreadable, but unread—no doubt the candidates who started off with these 
general reflections would work up a pretty good answer, with a few quotations from 
Men and Women, not overlooking ‘Tis an awkward thing to play with souls...’ 
(Browning almost answers the question in the negative himself); and if they made 
the invigilator look up from his Times by quoting aloud as they ended their essays 
with ‘Gr-rr——there go, my heart’s abhorrence, Water your damned flower pots, do! 
... Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine’, he would scarcely take the matter personally. 
After all, the questions were not his doing; and if these lines were remembered in the 
hall, they demanded quotation, even if only to show that as a soul-painter Brown- 
ing believed in pretty heavy brushwork, daubing it on with uninhibited abandon. 

The question on Scott: (‘Scott did not create the historical novel; he only did it 
better than anyone else. Do you agree ?") demanded more textbook knowledge and 
a firm grasp of details to be found in Elton, Saintsbury and the rest. Most of us 
would lean heavily on Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs for our material in support of 
the examiners’ assertion, with which we would agree, merely querying that ‘only’ 
which sticks its deprecatory tongue out rather unnecessarily—surely to do a thing 
(anything) ‘better than any one else’ is an achievement up to a level that in reality 
implies the superlative rather than the comparative. We could also drag in Maria 
Edgeworth-—many textbooks do—and, remembering the date of Waverley (1814) 
try to think of some other minor predecessors. I confess I should have been stumped 
except for a passing reference to ‘Monk’ Lewis, whose scabrous masterpiece is still 
read, and who did do a few quite forgotten stories (something about the King of 
Castile? no; that was probably a drama) well, then, Tales of Wonder, that Scott was 
interested in. A feeble link, to be sure; so most of the answer would have to be 
devoted to honest Jane Porter, whose novel I am probably one of the few. people 
to have read, in its entirety and for enjoyment. At any rate, The Scottish Chiefs 
preceded Waverley by four years; and there was another one about Thaddeus before 
that; so it is usually asserted with some confidence that Jane did put ideas into Sir 
Walter’s head, thereby adding greatly to the world’s enjoyment for at least а 
hundred years, and providing material for examiners as well as students of English 
literature. 


Q. 4: ‘Support the view that Whittier was one of the most typical of American national 
poets calls for little comment. He wasn’t much of a poet. Few readers would recall 
more than the three anthologised pieces, of which one, Snow-Bound, would not 
help the candidate; Maud Muller could have been written anywhere in the English- 
speaking world; and only the great ballad of Barbara Frietchie could be recalled to 
support the view that this rather isolated old Quaker, with his liberal ideas and his 
brave stand against slavery, was ‘typical’. I would rather support the case for the 
opposing view, in spite of his being thought of in his day as the Burns of the 
U.S.A.; however, no candidate could have done much with the question unless he 
had Van Wyck Brooks in mind. His New England monographs are essential reading 
for all who tackle the American questions. 

Question 2 on the drama from 1800 to 1880 would have been a gift to those who 
had taken the trouble to buy George Rowell’s excellent Worlds Classics (double 
volume), number 533. It is to be hoped that nobody roped in Sheridan, because 
although the minor piece Pizarro just slips into the period (1799), and although the 
author lived on until 1816, his inclusion could scarcely be justified in view of the 
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negative aspect taken by the examiners wher. framing this ticklish question. Most 
of the material for a satisfactory answer to th- first half would have been devoted to 
Caste (good drama, of little value as literaturs); Tom Taylor's melodramatic trivia; 
Byron’s Cain; Browning; and to Shelley, with the opportunity for a vigorous (but 
tactfully phrased) swipe or reprimand directed against the examiners for apparently 
overlooking The Cenci (1819), which is ever» bit as good a tragedy as Ford’s and 
other Jacobean horrors—better in fact--waen seen on the stage; and which is 
certainly not to be dismissed as ‘of no importance as literature’. Perhaps the 
examiners wanted this stand to be made. 


О. 7: ‘Meredith is a prose Browning’ (Wilde. is a first-class opportunity for candi- 
dates who have read The Egoist, and perhaps The Ordeal of Richard Feverel too-~ 
useless to attempt it without this personal knowledge. The examiners, like the 
youthful naturalists who try to catch geckos by the tail, have let Wilde's lizardlike 
wit escape, leaving them with the tail in their hands, and not on the question paper 
for the candidates’ enjoyment and discussior. As it stands, it will serve as a talking 
point; no more, except that one must cavil et that curt, almost minatory ‘Explain’ 
which constitutes the question. This is Eng. Lit. with a vengeance. For ‘Explain’, 
candidates are advised to read: ‘Comment, and either support or oppose the 
witticism.” Of course, Wilde's...*And so vas Browning’ was a real shaft. Irrele- 
vantly it reminds me of Satie's question vhen informed by a music critic that 
*Wagner wrote his own librettos, you know’. ‘Ah, but who wrote the music?’ asked 
Satie. 

Right to the end of this difficult paper, the 2xaminers kept it up, for Q. 8: ‘Explain 
the statement that if, especially in his earlizr years, nothing touched Wordsworth 
emotionally then nothing touched him at al’, is certainly one that calls for wide 
reading and mature judgement; again, the diction is unsatisfactory, for one can only 
be ‘touched’—in the sense used in the question —when the emotions are engaged. 
The tautology in the phrasing of the question would probably blur the statement 
in the minds of many candidates, under examinational stress. One has to translate 
it to sharpen the critical focus: Wordsworth cid his best work when his emotions were 
engaged or aroused. He was that kind of роет, and that kind of man. That is why to 
some of his contemporaries he was a cold, custere personality. The candidate who 
has read Sir Herbert Read's The True Voice of Feeling (Faver, 1953) and/or his 
Wordsworth (Cape, 1930, and Faber, 1945) would have enjoyed answering this 

‘question at some length; and if he had abo read Н. W. Garrod’s invigorating 
Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (O.U.P:, -927), together with Helen Darbishire, 
"on The Poet Wordsworth (Clark Lectures, O.U.P., 1950), nothing but inability to 
сай put a four-page answer into shape could лауе stood between him and ‘Hons’. 
Before leaving Wordsworth, I would remind candidates of the excellent new 
edition, superseding all others, of De Quincey’s delightful Reminiscences of the 
English Lake Poets, edited anew by Profes:or J. E. Jordan, for ЕМІ. 163 (Dent, 
1961); of Keats’ ‘the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime’ letter to Woodhouse 

(27th October, 1818); and of Gerard Maniy Hopkins on Wordsworth. 

It is certain that candidates who rely on a few textbooks for preparation are 
unlikely to obtain pass marks in an examination that is, after all, a Final test, 
intended for mature candidates who have а Шегагу bent. For these, wide reading of 
monographs, critical essays and original texts will be a pleasure, not a task, and they 
should be able to choose four questions, evea from eight difficult ones such as those 
here discussed, which would be a pleasure t have a cut at. 


Second Faper 


An even more difficult paper because muca of one's previous work in the other 
parts has to be remembered and applied. Q. | : ‘The literature of travel and the written 
records of travel are not the same thing.’ This is the one likely to present least 
difficulty. I deal with it to some extent in tke essay prefacing the Travel section of 
An English Library (the new edition, Andzé Deutsch, 1963), pp. 320-2. All’ the 
examples asked for are to be found cited in pp. 322-46, Similarly, pp 43-58 contain 
the material for an answer to most of Question 3 on the literary qualities of bio- 
graphies in English literature, as opposed to the second burial of poets and politi- 
cians in the typical ‘authorised biographies of the Victorian era. The two biblio- 
graphy questions (numbered 4 and 5) seem to me to be of exceptional difficulty, to 
be attempted only by the exceptional candzdate. О. 7 required a good memory of 
three specific bibliographers, ог one such, ‘oined up to an illustrator and a book 
collector..I would not tackle Q. 2 (on William Morris, book production and 
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private presses in the 1890s) without having swotted Sean Jennett’s wonderful book 
on The Making of Books, and I should not have been quite happy with it even then, 
as I cannot see why it should be ‘Illustrative of the period that men like William 
Morris should in the 1890s engage in private printing’. For one thing, there weren’t 
any others like Morris. He was an extraordinary, unique man, and, as G.B.S. once 
said, ‘he must not be, nor ever will be, depreciated’—not an exact quote; but that 
was the emphatic sense. St. J. Hornby ‘engaged in private printing’ but that was 
almost the only thing he had in common with his Socialist contemporary. 

Hence my own selection would have been for Q. 6 and Q. 8. The former is a gem. 
All children’s librarians would have an enjoyable 45 minutes doing justice to it. 
О. 8: (Discuss the arrangement of a bibliography of a major writer within your 
period and indicate the problems which would arise’) should have presented no 
difficulty to reference librarians, who would as a matter of daily work be familiar 
with the great Soho author bibliographies (Hart-Davies, in progress). True, the 
question is framed hypothetically and conditionally, but the problems that have 
confronted that prince of Jacobean bibliographers, Leon Edel, in his work on Henry 
James; and the difficulties successfully overcome by Allan Wade in preparing his . 
W. B. Yeats, could have been cleverly adapted for a discussion of similar problems 
in dealing with Coleridge. 

F. SEYMOUR SMITH. 
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A MAN OF BOOKS' TALE by Howard Hoptrough 
A little bedtime story... 


A quiet, unassuming librarian sees a list of books. ‘Aha’, he Says, ‘| 
* could do with one or two of those in my library.’ 

He makes a note of the titles he wants, and the fact that they are all 
advertised as available from the Library. Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 

You all know—those of you who are good librarians—that this is where 
one biblioflects the spine, and where no unhallowed term—such as 'Cus- 
tomer’ for 'borrower'—is allowed to pass the wicket gate. 

-To return to our story. The Librarian makes out his official sence 
centuplicate, of course,—and sends it off, wishing it good luck in its travail 
through the local authority and in the hands of Н.М. Postmaster-General. 

After a long time—do not forget that Chaucer was a medieval man, and 
his house takes after him—some of the books arrive, and the Librarian 
gleefully turns their mint pages (yes, one of the books was by 4. Lamb). 
He puts these books in his library, and waits for the rest. And waits. And 
WAITS! 

After a long, long time; a piece of paper—which used to be called a bill, 
but now, to save time, is called an invoice—arrives. This piece of paper says 
that he must pay some money for the books he has received. 

‘Quite right,’ says Our Librarian, for he knows about things like econo- 
mics, the Common Market, productivity and the price of ale (now called 
'beer', to save time). 

Butthe piece of paper says that he must pay for one book which he has 
not received. Being British, he says: ‘This is not justice.’ And he writes a 
letter (now called 'communication', to. save time) to the masters of our 
fate, the Library Association, and tells them. Did but an answer come, Our 
Librarian would be happy, and think that his wants were uppermost in the 
minds of the masters. 

But no; another invoice arrives instead. This requires him to pay more 

- money for more books which he has not received, and it has a pretty little 
note right at the bottom of the paper, which says: ‘The publication, Chiaro- 
scuro of Cataloguing, is obtainable from 1. M. Glum, A.L.F., Whichpot-on- 
Stew Public Library, near Doddering, Carshire.' 

Our Librarian does not like this; it means he has to make out another 
official order—in centuplicate—and send it to Mr. Glum to get Chiaroscuro | 
of Cataloguing—which he dearly wishes to read in bed on Friday nights 
before cocoa and after TLS time. And the advertisement did say that all 
the books listed were obtainable from that bibliographical beauty, Chaucer 
House—and what about all those books which he had not received and. 
they wanted him to pay for? (in his agitation he lapsed into ‘Borrower's 
English’). 

But Our Librarian was quiet and unassuming, and he did not think he 
ought to question the ways of Chaucer House, which had been so kind апа: 
presented him with a scroll, with seal affixed, which indicated he had been 
certified. a : 

So he did as he was told. 
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АМ ASSISTANT'S TOUR, by D. B. Ogden. >: 


“ 


Having at long last been able'to afford a continental holiday last year, | 
decided that since it would be many years before anyone would send me, 
or | could afford another, or even raise enough to go on a Library Associ- 
ation sponsored tour, | ought to examine a few continental librarles during 
my visit. However, there was another reason for this 'busman's holiday’. 
With the Scandinavian libraries rightly taking their share in European 
library literature, there is a danger that younger members of the profession 


_tend to ignore the development in other countries, thereby tending to 


become insular and parochial with an ‘East—West—home's best' attitude, 
because ofthe lack of literature and publicity about other European systems. 

Thanks to conscientious teaching by my tutors for the First Professional 
Examination, | had heard of James Duff Brown, and his emancipation of the 


English Public Libraries from the ‘evils’ of the closed access system, but 


for all that, it took the municipal library in Rheims to show me just what he 
delivered us from. The library, a Carnegie building of the usual imposing, 
yet quaintly attractive proportions, lies under the shadow of the magnificent 
edifice of the cathedral, itself the possessor—so | am told—of a superb 
library. Unlike most of our own public libraries, the Entrance Hall of the 
Municipal Library is unencumbered with the varied paraphernalia of librari- 
anship. A large aperture in the wall facing the borrower as he enters serves 
as the issue desk. There, he returns his books, and also, having checked 
with the catalogues in an adjoining room, he receives his new ones. The 
catalogue room contains two card catalogues, A.B.C. Subject, and Author. 
The information on the card is based upon the Bibliographie Francaise. The 
borrower requests the book from the assistant, and then completes a form 
with the details of the book, and his own name and address. This then 


. serves as the transaction card. A registration fee of one new franc a year 


is charged. For keeping the book over the period allowed a fine of fifty 
centimes is imposed. AIl the public see of the library, apart from the periodi- 
cals and reference room and the catalogue section, is the lofty Issue Hall— 
decorated with small mural plaques with a fountain playing in the centre; 
but as a library assistant | was permitted to see behind the facade, to explore .. 
the long dark narrow lanes of high wooden shelves where the books, in 
alphabetical order of author, each with its call number, are housed. The 
one advantage of ‘closed access’, apart from the question of security and 
obvious lack.of disorder, is, to my own mind, that storage faciities take up 


little room, it being more economic to place, say, ten thousand books in 


store conditions than on normal access; but as opposed to that, what a 


poor psychological effect it must have on the unfortunate assistants who 


have to penetrate into those regionsl There is a move afoot, however, to 
put the library on to an ‘open-access’ footing, as is common to most of 
France. Possibly the greatest treasure of Rheims, and one which the public 
naturally do not use regularly, is its magnificent collection of old and rare 
books and manuscripts. This collection, the remains of the original library, 


~ contains such items as a Bible of that great patron of the arts—Charle- 


magne-—as well as a Book of Hours belonging to the ill-fated Mary Queen 
of Scots who, as | was reminded, was for one year Queen of France also. 
In addition to those two specific items, there were fine examples of early 


7 bindings and illumination, as well as an excellent collection of engravings. 


Despite the fact that there was no special protection afforded to these 
valuable works, no damage was caused by excessive sunlight, and the 
collection appeared to be in good condition. From the private parts of the 
library my güide and ! proceeded to the children's library which, like at least 
one famous English example, was beneath ground level, but in contrast was 


rather dingy and ill-lit in surprising contra-distinction to the ideal of a 


children's library in this country. The stock is chosen by the children them- 
selves, under supervision, and is on an 'open access' plan, children being 
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allocated one fiction and one ‘non-fi ctión ticket. Certain sass also help 
in the library as is common in some English libraries. The reference library 
and reading room appeared to be similar to.the normal English variety, with 
copies of the standard foreign works. In that | include the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and representative foreign magazines among thé many 
periodicals distributed in racks around the room. Readers were able to seat 
themselves at separate tables, each with his own individual reading lamp, 
and read or study accordingly. As far as outside work is concerned, the idea 
of a mobile library service in France is fairly common, most of the Depart- 
ments of France having their own ‘Bibliobus’, In addition, it is hoped that’ 
Rheims will unite with other libraries in FUIS area in a system of regional 
co-operatlon. 

. A change of plan during the trip meant that we spent a day longer in 
Switzerland than was originally intended, so taking advantage of this ! 
explored the Central Library at Lucerne. The general impression of the 
building, as with Rheims, was one of compact grandeur, with well-trimmed 
. fawns before it. Inside, the building was generally of a lighter atmosphere 
than the French library. The catalogues and transaction department— 
Lucerne also operates оп a'closed access’ basis—was in one long room in 
~ contrast to Rheims. There were three catalogues—Author, Title, Subject; 
the latter being in alphabetical order, and then subdivided by first, General 
Works; second, Chronological Order; and finally Geography and History. 
The issue of books was on the same principle as in Rheims, but with the 
difference that the borrower, if he wished to read a book in the Reading 
. Room—a medium-sized room to the right of the principal public area— 
filled up a red form, If he wanted the book for home use, he used a blue form. 

On each slip was inserted the borrower's name and address, the author and 
title of the book, its volume number and call number. On the red form the 
name and address of the borrower is omitted. Books for home lending are 
issued in a similar way to those in the library at Rheims, the borrower 
completing a slip of paper with the appropriate details onit, one half of which 
he kept, the other being retained by the library. Lack of time prevented me 
from seeing behind the scenes, especially how the absence of a book out 
. on-loan was noted, but the following points emerged during the course of 
conversation, There is a book stock of about 300,000 with a greater propor- 
tion of non-fiction to fiction. This total included the special collections of 
’ theological manuscripts and books about the city and canton of Lucerne, 
in addition to a collection of paintings and etchings. As a general rule, 
there is no borrowing by children. In common with Rheims, and, of course, 
many English libraries, outlying districts are reached by а Mobile Service 
known here as a Folks-Biblioteik. Readers' requests which cannot be sup- 
plied from Lucerne are sent to the Central Library at Berne, the double 
equivalent of our National Central-Library and Regional Bureaux, where the 
Central Catalogue of the Swiss libraries is checked, the book located and 
despatched to the appropriate library. The whole process takes about three 
to four days. 

Time prevented me from,seeing and comparing any more European 
libraries, butthose which ! saw gave me a greater insight as a young library 
assistant into services which, because they are less advanced than in 
certain more fortunate areas, are less publicised. 
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SHORT CUTS; a review by Graham Crowther Р 
British Initials and Abbreviations, compiled by lan Wilkes. 
Leonard Hill Books Ltd. 25s. 1963 
This claims to be a directory ‘to the many initials and abbreviations used 
by organisations in the British Isles and covers over 3,300 such organisa- 
tions’. At first glance it seems rather odd that some 844 of these should 
: have addresses outside the United Kingdom: These, it is said, are ‘inter- 
national organisations to which Britain belongs and is represented by a. 
national group or government'—unfortunately this information has to be 
gleaned from an advertisement for the book and does not appear in the book 
itself—all rather confusing to the reader. The physical make-up of the book 
will not recommend it readily to public reference librarians. It has paper 
. covers not much thicker than the pages—use during review has bent and 
dog-eared these. For constant use ín a busy library, rebinding before 
‚ placing on the shelves may be necessary. 
Despite these irritations, it ls a useful book. Many library assistants will 
' have spent long hours searching for abbreviations and this book does 
bring a great many of them together in one place. It is fairly comprehensive 
in its scope and covers ‘societies, institutions, clubs, unions and official 
bodies in Great Britain and Ireland’. The entries give the name, address and 
(a very commendable feature) telephone number of the organisation. 
Described as an ‘almost complete directory of societies in the British Isles’ 
itis perhaps not quite as useful in this function as Patricia Millward's Trade 
Associations and Professional Bodies ofthe United Kingdom, which lists some 
2,500 organisations of which many are not in Mr. Wilke’s book. The index 
is reliable and is laid out in a way that makes it extremely easy to use. All 
in all, this book will be a useful acquisition for most libraries, although one 
is left feeling that a far better idea would have been to completely revise the 
World List of Abbreviations, which comes from the same publishing house, 
and issue it in a new form including the combined total of abbreviations 
(Mr. Wilkes’ book repeats 570 abbreviations which appear in the World 
List. — 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY 
Defects in Dewey 
Your contributor, Sheila Bannister, in her 'Comment' (June Assistant 
Librarian) asks if anyone has done anything with regard to the ‘defect т. 
Dewey’ on the subject Geography. 

It may be of help to someone to know that for six years we at Stafford 
have had in use a modification of Dewey which enables all books on Geo- 
graphy to be placed at 900 to 909. 

The new classification schedules on the subject, which this modification 
necessitated, have been deposited at Chaucer House, but we would be 
pleased to supply a copy to anyone interested, and also information as to 
the consequent amendments in the History tables. 

The new arrangement has elicited grateful comments from readers, 
expecially those studying Geography. 

H. E. MARTIN, Stafford Public Library 


A Godly Thorough Reformation. 
Ken Jones has in your July issue fired so many shots at so many targets 
that it is difficult fo see those that have gone home. But, to take two which 
he mentions, is it so wrong that qualified staff should be engaged in such 
administrative duties as staff supervision and compilation of time sheets? 
‘We all know that the further we climb the further we get away from our trade 
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and our public. But is this not so in'nearly every other job? It is only the 
librarian who tries to resist the general trend. The Headmaster rarely 
teaches—he is too busy ensuring others do this. The factory manager may 
not touch his product—his job is to make sure that others know how to. 
But both these are qualified in their profession, Similarly in librarfanship, 
administration cannot be done in a vacuum by administrators who have not 
been trained in librarianship for they would not appreciate the machine. 
Yet in librarianship we try to resist this as the scorn of Mr. Jones clearly 
shows. The fault lies partly in our training and partly in our approach to 
our job. Our training should provide qualifled librarians with some idea of 
management both ofthe staff and the machine which they run. Our approach 
should be enlightened enough to make us aware that the daily handling of 
staff and the making of timesheets needs the services of a trained librarian 
just as much as the job of disseminating information. How many librarians 
have ever attended a work study course, know something about time and , 
motion study, or have been trained in management? How many hours do 
our library schools spend on these subjects? We must recognise that there 
must be an administrative strata linked up with the professional at all levels, 
. When this is achieved | hope that it will be realised that knowing how to 
deal with the temperament of Miss X, canalising the enthusiasms of Mr. Y., 
or knowing exactly how bestto fit on staff to a timesheet Is just as important 
to the library machine as selecting current fiction or other 'professional' 
duties, Neither can live without the other. Both need the services of atrained 
qualified librarian in the widest sense. | 

ANDRE G. SHEPHERD, Hornsey Central Library. 


Mr. Clarke writes of the ‘administrative disadvantages’ of separate biblio- 
graphical and administrative divisions. On the contrary, it has been more 
than once demonstrated that clerical and administrative work dispersed 
among (often overpaid) improvising amateurs is more economically cen- 
tralised in appropriately paid specialists or machines. The. Chief's secre- 
tary and a couple of typists is not an administrative division. What it means 
is an end to chartered librarians hammering ancient typewriters with their 
index fingers and F.L.A.s fiddling with bulk fuel oi] orders. Slash the num- 
ber of nominal professional posts (at present vacant or held by unqualified 
staff), upgrade the remaining professional posts, and strip off as much 
routine clerical and administrative work as possible by reorganising the 
‘division of labour in the system from top to bottom. Then, and only then, 
will public libraries be able to compete with other types of library for the 
new-style A.L.A.s. Until this happens, qualified librarians will continue to 
vote with their feet and the drain from the public libraries will go on. 

As reader Shepherd says, ‘top librarians will of course always be con- 
cerned with overall policy and major administration’; the trouble is that many 
of them are so overburdened with administrative detail (which could be 
better carried on by responsible officers іп an administrative division) that ' 
they are deprived of much of the vision, energy and time needed for the 
radical reform of Britain's public libraries. 

KEN JONES, Essex County Library 


Hospital Libraries / 


| have recently had quoted at me from the Pilot Survey on Hospital Libraries 
of three years or four years ago the doctrine that the ideal way of staffing 
a hospital library is by a mixture of professional librarians and voluntary 
helpers. | am rather appalled since І have always considered this doctrine 
a most dangerous heresy. It seems to bear the implication, which we should 
surely be doing our utmost to oppose, that librarianship is something at 
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least partly within the compass of philanthropic ladies anxious to devote 
an afternoon or two a week to good works. 

Leaving aside the question of whether-this is fair to patients | can imagine 
nothing less likely in the highly professional atmosphere of a hospital to 
enhance the image of librarianship. No other department in a hospital uses 
unqualified voluntary. labour to carry оп its main functions, and the library 
must hope to establish itself as a department of the hospital on equal 
terms with others. It is hardly likely to do this or to gain the respect of the 
medical world if it presents itself in this casual and amateurish manner. 

All this seems to link up with the bogey, presented to me at the same 
time, of ‘professional isolation’, of the librarian as a lonely outpost in a 
foreign environment. It would seem to me that no librarian who clings to 
contacts with the library outside can be much of a success іп the hospital, 
The object should be to become integrated into the professional environ- 
ment of the hospital as a member of the medical team. 

If, for instance, as is often the case, the hospital librarian is appointed by 
the local public library he cannot afford to look on himself as a member 
of the library staff more than a member of the hospital staff. Rather must he 
strive to establish the most intimate human relations in the hospital and be 
fully accepted by it. 

It is little wonder that doctors and hospitals are rather sceptical about us 
when we present ourselves with part-time voluntary helpers and with the 
reservation that we aren't really part of the hospital but just happen to work 
in it, If we refuse to take a proper pride іп our own profession or to recog- 
nise the equal professionalism of our fellow workers in the hospital it is 
hard to see what we are doing there. We are certainly not likely to. run а 
successful hospital library. 

R. C. SAXBY, Langthorne Hospital Library, Leyton. | 


Policy for Progress 
One point seems to have beén overlooked in this forward-looking statement 
of policy, although it affects a fairly high number of librarians, May I on their 
behalf suggest the following addition to the list of items under ‘Welfare 
and staff conditions': 

"(f) The welfare and conditions of mairied women in librarianship." 

To keep married women in the profession and to encourage them to 
return it will be necessary to deal with the following problems: 

(1) The present local government superannuation regulations are In a 


need of revision. Return to the service after more than a year's absence is ` 


difficult, if not impossible. This affects not only married women but also 
men who wish to enlarge their ue by working outside local govern- 
ment. 

(2) When married women start coming ‘back | in greater numbers there will 
be a need for refresher courses to make them acquainted with the latest 
developments in librarianship. 
` The problem of married women ‘in the pipeline’ should also be con- 
sidered in this context. | know several students of this group who are just 
now struggling hard to complete their qualifications in the face of many 
obstacles such as not working in a library, being abroad with their husband, 


looking after small children, etc. Their individual stories are depressing | 


because their chances of passing the examination under these circum- 


stances are small. Yet the effort which they put into it calls for admiration - 


and shows that in their hearts married women do not stop being librarians 
when they stay at home to give their time to their families. 

(3) The length of maternity leave is not satisfactory, especially the time 
after the birth of the child. It is not good for the baby and certainly exhaust- 
ing for the mother if she has to go backto work when the baby is only six to 
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eight weeks old. It takes much longer than that to recover full strength after 
having carried and borne a child, and if in addition to the general weakness 
the mother has her nights broken by having to feed the baby in the early 
hours (not unusual at six weeks!)—the result is an ordeal which gan be 
gone through only by the physically fittest. It seems wrong that the price 
professional women have to pay for their right to carry on with their work is 
a period of physical and nervous exhaustion. 
(4) There should: be more part-time professional jobs. 
Mrs. S. SIMSOVA, Finchley Public Library. 


Provision for the pipeline | 
When the A.A.L. Council decided in 1962, after much heart-searching, to 
discontinue correspondence courses as from January, 1964, and to pledge 
there support for full-time professional education, they were led to believe, 
ifl remember correctly, that part-time tuition would be generally discourNged 
and also that no great demand would be made for such tuition. 

Members of the Council must now view with some concern the rush of 
Library Schools and other educational! institutions to supply part-time 
oral classes for parts of the new syllabus—all, it is presumed, to meet a 
definite need. 

If such a need does exist or will exist in the near future, surely a well- 
conducted correspondence course would be greatly superior and more 
effective to the majority of students throughout the country than a few 
isolated short weekly sessions, which sometimes may consist oflittle more 
than casual readings from prepared notes or test books. 

Is it not possible, therefore, for the Council to reconsider the whole 
position, say early in 1964, when the urgent needs of the so-called 'pipeline' 
students can be more easily assessed and perhaps the requirements of 
candidates who fail in parts of the new Intermediate Examination more 
accurately anticipated? i 
үу, HOWARD PHILLIPS, Sheffield City Library. 


Entrance Examination course notes 

References to E. V. Corbett's /ntroduction to Librarianship were included іп 
the revised Entrance Examination course on the understanding that the 
book was to appear in May; in fact, the book has only just been published 
by James Clarke Ltd., | 
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A. Ai L. ELECTIONS 


This year the A.A.L. is attempting to, provide the electorate—yourselves— 
with more information about the people whose names appear on the 
voting papers. The method adopted is a simple one. Each candidate for 


election has been asked to produce a manifesto—a short statement of ` 
. his-aims in standing, perhaps his assessment of the state of things now 


and in the future. This statement appears in the following pages, accom- 
panied in most cases by a photograph of the candidate. All the relevant 
biographical information appears as.usual on the voting. paper which 
members will receive in due course, If there is no photograph accompany- 
ing the manifesto, itis safe to assume thatthe candidate is as good-looking 
as the others. 

It will be seen, too, that for the first time in many years there is to be an 
election for the editorship of the Assistant Librarian. This is a most welcome 
sign of the interest of the membership in the future of the journal. In the 
past our elections have not been characterised by high polls—95 per cent 
is exceptional—and it remains to be seen whether a sight of the faces of 
the candidates makes any difference. It shouldn't, of course; the important 
thing is whatthey stand for, And having had sufficient conviction to stand, 
it is not unnatural that they should prefer their fellow members of the 
Association to have enough interest to vote. 1$ it? 
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Because of recent developments, and the 
likelihood of more to come, the library 
profession faces new and exciting chal- 
‚ lenges. Тһе A.A.L. therefore, must rise 
to its new responsibilities. Our aims 
Should be to help students in their pro- 
fessional education, assisting them and 
other members in every possible way and 
providing meetings of all kinds for the 
benefit of younger members. In addition, 
we need to have, and discuss; new ideas 
in library science, for new ideas are of 
paramount imiportance to our develop- 
ment. Here, week-end schools, meetiggs 
and a lively, expanding and stimulati 


- 


interested іп their profession to -think, 
talk or write about it. If Гат elected | will 
do all | can to maintain and develop The Assistant along these lines. 

A. J. ARMOUR, Cambridge Public Library 


k 


If elected as editor of the Assistant Librarian, | would hope to bring back 


. .the serifs and ban the glossy paper, give more space to readers' letters 


м. 


and. condense and enliven official reports. | believe that lengthy articles 
and issues devoted to one topic have their place, but the Assistant should 
not set up as a rival to Library Trends. Its primary aim should be to cater 
for younger librarians, by giving them space to appear in print, and. to 
keep them informed of what Big Brother is up to. It should not be trivial, 
or seek sensationalism, but should not be afraid of being lighthearted. 
PETER D. GANN, Orpington Public. Library | 
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ELECTION OF NATIONAL: COUNCILLORS 


‚ To match the changing face of. БАЙЫЙ? 
ship the A.A.L. must itself evolve. 

The current reorganisation’ of our 
‘Association must result in a streamlined 


the energies ofits members, with adequate 

».representaticn of the ‘disenfranchised 
student members , and non-public 
_librarians. 

. . With- no correspondence course pro- 
Mision for. the new syllabus, the A.A.L. 
should have a changed role in library 
education. The short-term problem will 
“Ве to. provide maximum assistance to 

. transitional students unable to attend 
library school ór part-time classes. A 








time students, ex-library school students 
and qualified librarians, for education does not end with passing examina- 
tions. Nationally there is a need for a Standing Committee on Education 
for Librarianship to co-ordinate library education and ensure high stan- 
dards of tuition. 
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journal are essential to all who аге“: 


organisation, decentralised to draw оп. 


г: continuing need will be to cater for part- - 





v 


pU The A.A.L. must recognise the international nature of librarianship | 
and promote reciprocal. visits and exchanges’ with А of other - 

countries. . е 

‘DAVID BRYANT. 





Jhi the coming, year the. A.A L. Council... 


has to complete the task, in conjunction 02 © 
with the membership, of re-fashioning 
the Association to a new pattern that will 


take account of the changes in education Я 


and recruitment to the profession and -. 
their consequences. The final decisions | 
can only be taken after there has been 
full and vigorous discussion of the’ 


‘proposals now being laid before the 


membership. | am standing for election . Ал 
as a National Councillor because | һауе. | 


. been associated with the drafting of these 


proposals and 1 therefore feel | should 
try to help carry the reorganisation to the 
only satisfactory conclusion—that is, the 
creation of a structure fer the A.A.L. 


‘ which will command the support of the 


members and give them a flexible Association responsive to their needs. ` 


` PETER M: CALDWELL 





^ 


We are entering ироп atime of change— .. 
change in the examination syllabus— .. , 
change in’ education—change іп the " 
organisation of the Library Association— ^ ^. 


апа change in our own body, ће А.А. s - 


The interests of assistants must be 


a safeguarded at this time. The purpose of 


the A.A.L. is to look after the assistant 
(or subordinate) librarian, whether this 
means the. most junior junior, or the . 


`- deputy of a large system. The divisional 


representatives guard local interests, but. 


it is up to the ‘National Councillor, to 


répresent all assistants—no matter who 
they are, or. where they are employed. 
| hope, and believe, that during my time 
on Council, | have done this. 

The A.A.L. stands for progress and 


my purpose in standing for re-election їс the A.A.L. Council is to see . 
that when the decisions on progress and-the action required are taken, 
the views of the assistant are voiced. ` 

- Council represents the ASSISTANT and | will do my best to s see that 
this factis not forgotten. 


GRAHAM CROWTHER 
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There “are many directions in which 1 
would like to see the А.А... direct its 
activities; not least of all that of becoming 
more lively and aware of current problems. 
It should lead the way, and not hhve to 
be led; as it was over the question of the 
‘pipeline’ students, when the representa- 
tions we made succeeded in altering its 
policy, though it was then too late. 

The Assistant Librarian should be much 
more progressive and critical, and, | hope, 
produce in the profession a keen interest 
in debating the many aspects of librarian- 
ship. 

One of the problems that the A.A.L. 
will have to face is that of the new entrants, | 
whose first contact with the profession» 
will be at the library schools on the full- 

time course. The A. A. L.'s programme should include personal contact 
with the students, and a new structure with student representation and 
-especially inter-school contact is envisaged. 
| wish to see the АА... become an extremely active organisation with 
greater representation amongst the younger members—the real assistants 
in the profession. | am standing as a candidate because I wish to help in 
bringing, about these and many other necessary changes, and ! ask for 
your support. 
‚ BRENDA DEEN 








A general election in апу democratic society is an opportunity for the 
members to look critically at their governing body and beyond it at the 
society itself. This Is as it should be, and is a sign of healthy interest in 
the society, whether it is political, social: or professional. At the present 
time the A.A.L. is under fire; its purpose and functions, and even its 
continued existence in a changing library world are frequently questioned: 
| believe that the Association has a vital part to play in professional affairs 
of the future, for the following reasons: 

1. The Association exists primarily to speak for the Assistant Librarians 
of the country. It is the vehicle by which anyone's opinion may be heard 
and transmitted to the highest professional authority. 

2. The A.A.L. is the only Group ofthe L.A. which brings together members 
from all types of library and in all kinds of post, cutting across all sec- 
tional and specialised interests. Surely this is of the greatest importance. 
--аге we not all librarians? 

. 8. As wellas forthe established members, the A.A.L. exists for the younger 
and student librarians, to promote their professional and educational 
activities and to act as a mouthplece for their interests. 

"There are doubtless other reasons, but these seem to me to be of 
overwhelming importance to professional activities and librarianship in 
general in the future. The individual member is always the most important 
person in any Association and his interests must always be borne in mind: 
in this connection | would say that | have had considerable personal exper- 
ience in the organisation of A.A.L. activities in a scattered Division and 
have great sympathy with isolated members and their problems regarding 
both professional education and activities. The A.A.L. exists for the 
ordinary, individual member of the library profession; this is YOUR 
Association. 

MARY E. LIQUORICE 
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The A.A.L. Policy Statement says that 


the A.A.L. exists to speak for and tò the ` 
young librarian. While it may be argued 
that ‘young’ should read ‘assistant’, Г 
believe that one function of the A.A.L. > 
is to fight for those assistants who are , . 
not adequately répresented by any other 
body. 

While I agree with its policy over corre- , 
spondence courses, | have also foughtfor · ` 
the continuation of the Registration 
Examination for transitional students. | 
also pleaded for lower subscription rates 
for students апа overseas members, and 
more equable subscription rates for the, 
membership at large. 

І do not wish the A.A.L. to become а 
miniature L.A.—-] look upon it as a ginger : 


group to keep the parent body alive, and as long as | serve on the council 


| shall try to keep it-that way. 
F. A. MILLIGAN 





| support full-time attendance at Library : 
School as being the only normal method of 
preparation for examinations іп librarian- · ` 
ship and | am in favoür of the setting of. 
examination papers by individual Library 
Schools and certification by them pro- | 
vided that a minimum standard of pro- 
ficiency is guaranteed. | would advocate 
giving as much help as possible to 
‘Transitional Students’ for a period of 
two years by means of part-time courses - 
at Library Schools and local colleges and 
the use of existing A. A.L. correspondence 
courses- where appropriate. ] oppose the 
establishment of new correspondence 
courses and the wholesale provision of 
part-time courses specifically designed for 
students who have not previously taken 


Library Association examinations, as being contrary to the intentions of 


the new examination syllabus. 


і 


і support the provision of Improved instruction courses for qualified 
librarians effectively co-ordinated at national and regional levels, and the 
establishment of a ‘National Council for Library Education’. 


‚ PETER W. Н. PICKUP 
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1964 sees s the profession with a new sylla- 
bus. This introduces by implication 
several radical changes in our method of 


as | see it, is to do all that we ean to 
help in its smooth implementation. By 
this, | mean by seeing that our younger 
members are aware of the various facilities 
for study, by combining with the Library 


individuals may have suffered as a result 
of the new syllabus and by initiating 
week-end schools and discussion groups 
both at national and local level. 

| would like to see an increase in the 
number of young people attending pro- 





i Divisional committees must organise 
suitable programmes. Too often lately the programmes for Divisional 
meetings have been indistinguishable from those organised by the local 
branch of the. L.A. The A.A.L. has its own individual role to play in pro- 
fessional affairs. Let's remember our reputation as a Ginger Group' and 
begin by gingering up ourselves. қ , ' 

STELLA PINCHES 


As a national councillor of the A.A.L. 
for the past year, my-chief interest has 
been in its education activities. | believe 
that the A.A.L. must retain а strong 
interest in this subject in spite of the 
cessation of thebulk ofits correspondence 
courses, not only by pressing for the 
establishment of a National Council for 
Library Education, as the reorganisation 
committee has suggested, but by main- 
taining a high level of professional meet- 
ings. Such meetings, together with a 
greater number of regional study con- 
ferences, will ensure that assistants at 
any stage of their careers will be encour- 
aged to develop a critical, professional 
attitude towards their work. 

| hope that [ shall be able to participate 
in the planning of these and other activities during 1964. 
TOM WILSON 
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recruitment. But the duty of the A.A.L., — 


Association to mitigate any hardship that. 


fessional meetings. This means that. 
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While supporting the new syllabus and 
its implications, | think that more can be 
done by our Association to alleviate ` 
many of the hardships to 'pipe-liners'; the 
hew syllabus, however, must stand. 

Two years' existence without pay for 
most Library School Students necessi- 
tates the amplification and standardisation 


Librarian, V ol. 54, No. 2, Feb., 1961. p. 41). 

In our reorganisation programme we 
must strive for a more efficient organisa-. 
tion, realising its place in this rapidly 
progressing world. The emphasis is now 
on scientific development; we must 
accept and follow this trend. | 

To the outer world we still appear and 
are portrayed as a dead, sleepy profession. 
We must awaken from our antiquity. The division of staff and the new 
syllabus will help, but more is needed. Perhaps a special committee 
consisting of dynamic, sincere librarians (of all ages) and co-opted mem- 
bers from outside bodies could do much to expedite the changing face of 
our profession. | | 
NORMAN М. WOOD 
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THE LIBRARY OF A TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGE by Kevin McGarry 


. Borough Road College, which is the oldest training college in the British 
Commonwealth, was founded at Borough Road, Southwark, by Joseph 


Lancaster (1776-1838), the English pioneer of the monitorial system in · 


education. The College, which moved to its present site at Islewerth in 
1890, is owned by the British and Foreign School Society; founded in 
1808 by supporters of Lancaster, including such men as Wilberforce, 
Brougham and James Mill. The work of the college and the ideas of its 
founder greatly influenced the pattern of nineteenth-century elementary 
education. 

At the present time men students only are admitted and number about 
five hundred in all, one hundred and fifty of whom are resident in the 
college. All students follow the Three-year Course and, subject to their 


possessing the appropriate qualifications, may take the Concurrent Degree 


Course, pursuing their professional studies concurrently with Degree 
work throughout a four-year course. Since 1947 training colleges form part 


of an Area Training Organisation organised round Institutes of Education . 


—Borough Road College is affiliated to the Institute of Education, London 
University. 

The academic policy of the college, including library policy, is formulated 
by the Academic Board, implementation and detailed considerations are 
delegated to a number of committees and sub-committees of which the 


Library Sub-Committee is one. The librarian, who is convener and secre- ` 


tary, is co-opted to the Academic Board when the Sub-Committee reports 
or when library policy is under discussion. 


Situated on the second floor of the main building, the library has accom- | 


modation for approximately ninety students. Like most other libraries, 
it suffers from shortage of space, though conditions will be improved when 
a new building programme is completed. The, book stock, about 18,000 
books, reflects in content the curricular commitments for the college, 
though a general fund is allocated for the purchase of non-curricular 
material and placed in the charge of the librarian. As might be expected, 
the subject strength of the book stock lies in the fields of Education, 
Educational Psychology and Sociology, attempting coverage of most of 
the useful British and American publications in those subjects. The college 
provides an advanced course in Physical Education, a subject which has 
grown rapidly in published content since the war. 

The fiction section is, of course, geared to the syllabus in English 
Literature, though a reasonable coverage of modern literature is achieved. 
The importance of the novel to the student teacher cannot be under- 
estimated; works such as Golding's Lord of the Flies and Salinger's Catcher 
in the Rye will give as much insight into child and adolescent behaviour 
as will many textbooks on Psychology. 


Teaching Practice Library 

This special collection is probably the most distinctive feature of training 
college library provision. The material resembles that of a children's 
department in a public library system and provides graded and popular 
introductions to subjects taught by the students when they go out to 
schools on teaching practice. These books are, in effect, teaching aids 
and this section is the one part of the library which is taken into the class- 
room. It has a sizeable section on the method of teaching reading and 


books for the backward child, selected mainly from the invaluable survey 


conducted by the Bristol Institute of Education. 


% % 
The Visual Aids Library: ап adjunct of the Teaching Practice collection, 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION 


by я 
С.Н. Wright, A.L.A., F.I.R.T., and S. B. Page, B.A., А.1.А. 





When agreeing with some reluctance to the preparation of an annual 
review, the fact that a review for the following year is also required tends 
to be forgotten. Unfortunately, the passing of time is both remorseless 
and swift and the day of reckoning is upon one before it would appear 
the ink is dry on the previous results of cramp and irritation. What has 
happened in these twelve months? Is it worth a. comment? Has it been 
sald before? "HE 

If you read the Office Machine Guide, Microdoc and the August issue of 
Industrial and Commercial Photographer, then | doubt if anything one can 
say here will prove fascinating or informative. Microdoc, the journal of the 
Council for Microrecording and Document Reproduction, mentioned in 
the previous review, is now in its fourth issue and seeking to create a 
reputation as a British source of information in this field of human endeav- ` 
our. Whilst it has far to go before the Council can be fully satisfied that it 
has reached this level of attainment, it is nevertheless becoming a useful 
source journal. So far as the activities of the Council are concerned the 
results of the deliberations of the Copyright Committee and the Research 
Committee should be of considerable interest. 


Electrophotography 

On the whole, interest during the year must be centred around electro- 
photography with the marketing of machines by Smith Corona and Apeco 
on the British market. The development of Electrofax by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America Laboratories In 1954 has so far been mainly associated 
in this country with the Ozafax of Ozalid Co., and they concentrated on the 
possibility of using this process for enlarged reproduction of microfilm 
aperture cards primarily as a system in the drawing office. Whilst Ozalid 
have subsequently produced a machine for reproducing from a normal 
paper original, both Smith Corona and Apeco have concentrated on the 
production of equipment solely for this purpose. 

The chief difference between Electrofax and Xerography is that 584 
of using a sensitive plate as ап intermediate from which the Image is 
finally transferred to any paper or other material, the sensitive coating 
is applied to a paper base and forms the actual copy paper. Whilst many 
materials possess the desired properties, zinc oxide particles are generally 
used and dispersed in a resin binder and coated on a paper base. Like 
the selenium plate in Xerography, the paper is rendered light sensitive 
by receiving a negative electrostatic Ld on the surface of the coating 
from a corona discharge. 

If two electrodes are joined to a power supply and then held a short 
distance apart, the air dielectric will break down and sparks will cross the - 
gap. As the voltage is reduced or the gap widened a situation arises when 
the visible spark disappears, but the air molecules ionise in such a way 
that a flow of current will pass between the two, appearing as a blue haze 
and bridge in the dark. If a sheet of electrofax paper is now held between 
the electrodes the electricity will continue to flow in the same path as 
before, creating an opposite potential on the zinc oxidę coating (negative) 
to that of the base paper (positive). (This differs from Xerography, where 
the selenium is charged positive and the aluminium is charged negative.) 
In practice the electrodes are wires stretching across the paper, and the 
paper travels through them, thus ensuring an even electrostatic charge 
over the whole surface. 
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The sheet of paper, now light sensitive (i.e. it will become a good electrical 
conductor in the light), is exposed to a lit original, normally through a 
mirrored image; the charge disperses except from the Image area (i.e. 
where light has fallen on the surface, the electrostatic charge leaks away). 
The paper bearing the latent image as a negative electrostatic charge i is 
then developed by applying a pigmented resin powder carrying a positive 
electric charge. The surface charge on an electrophotographic paper is 
not completely lost during a normal exposure; thus the oppositely charged 
developer powder, or toner, must be able to adhere to the higher potential 
areas but not to the lower potential areas. The difference in potential 
is in the region of 150 volts. In order to give the tone particles an electro- 
static charge of the desired polarity and potential a system of turbo- 
electrification Is utilised. This may be defined as electrification by contact 
of two materials having different electric affinities, so that any member 
will take on a positive charge, l.e. lose electrons on contact with the one 
below it In the wires. Inthe machines on the British market the devetopment 
techniques are by liquid and brush development. 

Both Ozalid and Smith Corona use liquid development in which the paper 
passes through a liquid containing the pigment particles. The advantage 
of this method is that по further fixation is necessary as the liquid contains 
a soluble resin. Thus the paper, which is damp from immersion in the liquid 
developer, is passed through squeeze rollers; the carrier fluid evaporates 
leaving a thin film of resin over the whole surface which, in turn, fixes 
the pigment to the surface of the paper. 

The Apeco machine utilises a dry brush method of development. The 
brush is a mass of iron filings mixed with toner picked up by a permanent 
magnet. The powder particles arrange themselves along the lines of 
force. The iron is low in the triboelectric series and the pigmented resin 
toner higher, so the toner takes on a positive electrostatic charge. As the 
brush rotates past the negative-charged image on the surface of the paper 
the toner is stripped from the brush and adheres to the image area. This 
method has the advantage of developing large black areas. However, 
like Xerography a further process of fixation is required—the powder is 
finally fused into the surface to produce a durable, light-fast image which 
is a replica of the original. 

As the spectral response of white zinc oxide coated papers is highly 
satisfactory, good prints from both contact and projected printing can be 
anticipated. Machines are relatively simple in design In comparison to 
Xerography and replacement costs much lower. The special paper utilised 
іп the process сап be coated by conventional techniques on either a low- 
cost wood pulp base or high strength bond, so a good range of papers 
can be anticipated at reasonable cost. At the moment librarians may be 
tempted to continue their support of the Xerox 914 but a further reduction 
of annual running costs may be necessary if this interest is to remain. 


Kalvar 
* Probably the most fascinating development has been that associated with 
the American Kalvar Photothermography. The March 1962 issue of Fortune 
gives a fascinating account of the high finance involved. So far we can 
only watch the process with interest, although its application to positive 
. microfilm will aid subsequent enlargement, particularly if used in con- 
junction with the Caps Jeffree microfilm enlarger printer. Whilst material 
costs are little different from normal silver films, processing time is reduced 
to a few seconds and this can be of considerable significance to any 
overworked library photographic department. 

Whereas the normal method of obtaining variation in density in photo- 
graphic materials lies in the use of silver grains to absorb light and so 
create a visible image the Kalvar process is associated with scattering 
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rather than absorbing light. If a bubble of gas is formed in a transparent 
thermoplastic material light striking the bubble will be deflected in ali 
directions and the eye will see an opaque patch on an otherwise trans- 
parent film. In Kalvar the emulsion is а highly crystalline plastic,on a 
Mylaf base, and when bought and viewed with the naked eye it will appear 
as a transparent though ‘smoky’ film. Using a negative silver film, as a 
mask the Kalvar film is exposed to an ultra-violet light between 3,200 and 
4,000 Angstróms, The light penetrates the clear areas on the negative 
film which, of course, correspond to the black lines of the original docu- 
ment. The emulsion suffers a decomposing action relative to the amount 
of light received and molecules of nitrogen or carbon dioxide will be 
formed. To guard against the loss of these molecules development by 
heat must take place within four seconds after exposure. Heat expands 
the molecules to form a light-scattering centre which corresponds to 
the lines of the original document, thus forming a positive microfilm. 
When viewed with the naked eye it will appear as a dense creamy image 
on transparent background. 

The application of heat does not destroy the subsequent influence of 
ultra-violet light on the unexposed portions of the emulsion, and a flxation 
process is required. In the case of film it is achieved by flooding the 
developed film with a greater intensity of ultra-violet light. The bubbles of 
gas which are then formed in the film where the emulsion was previously 
unexposed will escape to the atmosphere, leaving a clear background. 

Itis possible to produce direct reading images from any original though 
a translucent original is preferably. In this instance the sensitive paper 
consists of a black or any other coloured sheet of paper coated with the 
sensitive, clear emulsion so that the paper looks glossy black. On exposure 
the ultra-violet light which has penetrated through the white areas of the 
original will create molecules of gas in the sensitive emulsion layer. When 
heat is applied these molecules will expand to prevent the eye seeing the 
black backing sheet. As the light scattering effect of the bubble creates 
a creamy Impression to the eye, the eye sees the black backing sheet 
corresponding to the black line of the original and the creamy scattering 
centres equivalent to the white of the original. As the Kalvar papers can. 
have excellent tonal ranges for continuous tone pictures, or high contrast 
for line copying, they will have a significant value to the librarian, particu- 
larly as the process is completely dry, merely requiring an ultra-violet 
light source and a heat developer. Unfortunately for us this has not been 
developed sufficiently for our particular practical requirements. 


Reflex 

As the flow of machines increase manufacturers anxious to find a place 
in what is becoming a flourishing market (although the library percentage 
is still negligible) are seeking either to add a gimmick or even find solutions 
to the difficulties experienced by the user. Some of these difficulties have 
been described and the machine faults discussed in an American investi- 
gation into Copying from Bound Volumes by W, Hawkins. 

One new machine which we can await with interest is the Wedgelite. 
This is a wedge-shaped light box which is intended to fit into a bound 
volume to aid contact between page and sensitive paper. It will be marketed 
inthis country by Smith Corona. However, as yet there is no clear indication 
of how the light Intensity over the whole page Is evenly maintained. 

Another machine of significance to those interested in the reflex photo- 
stabilisation process, which originally was led in this country by the Poly- 
print and the Dalcopier, is the Bullseye of Geo. Anson & Son Ltd. In this 
instance the developer and stabiliser are kept in vacuum-sealed capsules 
on the top of the machine. When a copy is required finger pressure on the 
capsules release drips of fluid on to each roller. This simple device keeps 
the liquids fresh for each copy and cuts wastage rate. The addition of a 
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small light reflection meter to provide some check on the desired exposure 
is another gadget which appears on the Bullseye and is also appearing: 
on other machines. Tone results in this machine are above average but 
its use to librarians will be limited by the width of the copy, a maximum 
9 inches. = 

The Verifax, the reflex gelatin transfer process of Kodak, has previously 
been a process of copying for producing small runs. The new fine-line 
matrix is intended to give one good quality copy. Itis cheaper than the matrix 
‘used for multiple copies. 

Apart from gadgetry the range of papers available for each process is 
increasing steadily. To give but one example the range of thermographic 
papers now includes many different weights in a variety of colours and 
also project translucencies, one of which gives a black image suitable 
for a dye-line master. 


MULTIPLE REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 


Infra-red process 

Mention was made in the last supplement of a multi-copy Thermofax 
process employing two special papers, called Type A and Type B. Type A 
paper is used as a master, and under infra-red heat there is a chemical 
reaction, apparently by sublimation, between a chemical on the back of 
type A with another on the front of type B, producing an image on the 
latter without visibly removing anything from Type А, Twenty-five copies 
(more with skill) can be made before the chemicals are exhausted, and 
they may be produced one at a time on a standard Thermofax copier or 
automatically to the number required on a special machine. The size of 
run for this process has now been extended by the introduction of a new 
Thermofax paper described as Type Delta, which is A-surfaced on one 
side and B-surfaced on the other. Thus from a Type A master twenty or 
so Type Delta masters can be made, from each of which a further twenty 
. copies can be taken. There із also a new Туре S paper (т a range of colours 
but not white) which is similar to Type B but much lower in cost. Using 
these new materials in an automatic machine will result in copies which 
are competitive in cost and quality with coples produced on a slow diazo 
machine. The copies are not heat sensitive. There is still no way of pre- 
paring a master from an original already in existence—other than by copying 
it on to Type A paper with a pen, pencil or typewriter, 


Spirit. duplicating | 
The application of diffusion transfer processes to the making of spirit 
duplicator masters was foreseen in last year's supplement. Two methods 
have now appeared. The Agfa Carborapid process employs a special 
negative and a special dye-coated positive paper, which can be used in 
any diffusion transfer copier, with normal developer. Making a master is 
similar in method to making an ordinary copy. In the stuck-together stage, 
the unexposed parts of the negative (the line areas) soak in the dye. The 
positive is thrown away and the negative becomes the master. The process 
takes about a quarter of an hour, but ten minutes of this is drying time, so 
that in continuous production it should be possible to produce one master 
every five minutes. ` 

A Gevaert process, quicker than the Agfa in operation, uses a special 
negative and developer with an ordinary (unwaxed) sheet of hectographic 
carbon and an ordinary spirit master. The negative serves the function 
of softening image areas on the carbon. Transfer takes place under 
greater pressure than is possible on normal diffusion transfer machines, 
and in demonstrations an additional pressure-roller device has been 
used. 
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Neither of these diffusion transfer methods are as cheap in operation 
as infra-red methods (Eichner Drycopy and Mason Masterfax), but they 
do not have the limitations of the latter with coloured originals. 


Offset lithography 

Master-making methods continue to proliferate. If one counts in the 
variants on each method, there must be some fifty or sixty ways of prôduc- 
ing a master for smali offset. Your choice depends on what you can afford, 
the size of run you need and the quality you want or can put up with. 

It used to be possible to put indirect offset masters into four categories 
according to price: firstly, the professionally made plate at 10s. upwards, 
for the utmost in quality and length of run (5 million if you want); secondly, 
the presensitised metal plate at 6s. to 9s., the highest quality on a do-it- 
yourself basis, and nearly as good as the professional job to the reader 
without a microscope; thirdly, the 1s. 6d. to 6s. range, diffusion transfer 
down to Xerox and Ektalith, producing metal or paper masters of quite 
good quality from line originals, but somewhat less than adequate for the 
fancy stuff; and fourthly, the cheapest plates for the shortest runs where 
speed of production and legibility are wanted butlittle more—such as the 
infra-red transfer masters produced on Eichner Drycopy or Masterfax, 
or the use of an ordinary electrostatic copy as a master, as advocated by 
Apeco. 

This sort of categorisation has become very difficult, however, as 
improvements in quality and reductions in price have been made to many 
brands of plate and machine, 

The presensitised plate, for instance, has been so reduced in price by 
some manufacturers as to transfer it from the second to the third category: 
in cost while retaining much of its advantage in quality (an advantage due 
to the use of camera and film in making a negative, and of a vacuum frame 
in contact exposure of negative to master). Diazo coating materials are in 
general cheaper than the traditional chromo-albumen; cheaper alloys are 
being used for metal plates, and one make is even sensitised on both 
sides, i.e. two masters using one piece of metal. Plastic and plasticised 
paper are being used as base materials with increasing success, One 
interesting development is the Ozalid Transmaster, a translucent polyester 
presensitised plate which can also be used as a direct master. After 
putting an image on it photographically, additional material may even 
be traced on it with a pencil. 

You can even sensitise your own plates without the whirling and drying 
paraphernalia of the professional; a plate called the Easicote can be 
sensitised merely by wiping on a solution—-and similarly desensitised and 
resensitised. This does not produce a professional quality, but it does 
enable deletions, additions and alterations to a plate in use, by hand or 
by further photographic exposure. 

A major element in the cost of the presensitised master is the need for 
a photographic negative. Although negative papers are cheaper than 
film, the capital cost of a process camera is high. Until recently it was not 
possible to obtain a negative paper for the purpose capable of being 


_ processed in a run-of-the-mill photocopler, but the new Kodak УөгНах 


fine-line matrix (mentioned above) can be used as a negative for pre- 
sensitised masters. The line areas are removed by washing it in water. 

Positive-working presensitised masters, which require a positive trans- 
lucency in place of a negative, produce results which are variable in quality, 
depending very much on the quality of the translucency. Many of the newer 
materials for producing transiucencies (for diazo) on various photocopying 
machines are worth trying for making offset masters. It is not generally 
realised that a xerographic foil used in this way enables metal plates to 
be made (after further exposure in a vacuum-light box) from a Xerox 
machine normally making paper masters. 
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. The position with Electrofax as a master-making process is still, in this 
country, much as reported last year. The Elfasol metal master and a paper 
electrostatic master, the Ozalec, are both being sold by the Ozalid Coypany, 
but there has been a delay In marketing the appropriate processing equip- 
ment. At the recent International Printing Exhibition, Kalle A.G., the 
German company which manufactures the Elfasol plate, demonstrated 
its processing with an array of special equipment. The master, when 
charged, is very sensitive to light, requiring a much shorter exposure time 
than a xerographic master. This also means that a darkroom (red light) 
is necessary, and the operator has to move smartly in the several manual 
activities involved—charging; placing in the camera (a process camera 
with mirror or prism to put the image back the right way); and development 
by hand т a trough of powder. After developmentthe lights can be switched 
on. Corrections can then be made with damp cotton wool'or a small paint 
brush. Fusing is done in a small oven, and then the plate has to be soaked 
for a minute or two to enable the unused electrostatic coating to be washed 


off, as it is not water-repellent. The resultant image is slightly raised on , 


the surface. With all these manual operations, the labour cost is much 
higher than with the xerographic process, but the definition is much higher 
and the Elfasol plate is, of course, а metal plate with a much longer run. 
Like the xerographic master, the Elfasol plate processed in this way suffers 
from weaknesses in large solid image areas, and is unsatisfactory for 
half-tones unless coarsely screened. It can also be exposed without a 
camera, by contact with either a negative or a positive translucency (the 
charge can be varied). Mechanical rather than vacuum contact is indicated 
because the charge is likely to be transferred from the plate. The process 
is inclined to be blind to yellow, and thus finds a particular application 
in copying from old documents. 


- Two new low-cost master-making methods have made an appearance. 
One, the Addressograph-Multigraph ''Photo-direct" processor, uses а 
highly light-sensitive presensitised paper master. lt requires no negative; 
the image is reflected on to it in a process camera fitted with a mirror. 
Development takes about a minute. Storage of unexposed masters and 
development use a 'loader-processor' almost identical with the Ektalith 
daylight equipment, and transfer to and from the camera is effected in a 
similar light-proof carrying frame, but the two processes have nothing 
else in common. Reductions and enlargements are simple. In cost, time 
and quality the new process seems likely to be competitive with xerography. 


The second new process, somewhat more expensive, is completely 
different from any other available in this country, although similar processes 
have been In commercial use in America for some years. This is what could 
be called facsimlle-transmission master cutting, and a Danish machine 
is being sold here as the Omal Rex-Rotary platemaker, In principle it is 
simllar to an electronic stencil-cutter. The original, which must be a single 
sheet (it could be a photocopy from a bound volume) is fastened around 
one of two rotating cylinders. The companion cylinder carrles a paper 
offset master layered with a greasy compound and a metallic oxide. The 
original is scanned by a minute beam of light, reflected to photocells; non- 
reflectance (the black areas of the original) actuates an electric spark 
which homes on the metallic oxide layer of the master and lays bare corre- 
sponding parts of the greasy coating. The image is thus slightly indented 
onthe master, improving its ink-holding capacity. Runs of several thousands 
are achieved. Very high definition of half-tones is obtained; and variable 
sensitivity of the photocells is valuable in making masters from poor- 
contrast originals, e.g. blue prints on blue paper. The time taken in making 
a master varies from 8to 15 minutes, according to the nature of the original. 
The machine can run unattended for most of this time, and could therefore 
be run in conjunction with an offset machine by one operator. 
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Composition for duplicating 
Another electric typewriter with proportional spacing has reached the 
British market: the Underwood Raphael. It has similar facilities to the well- 
establjshed IBM Executive for justifying lines on a unit system (on a second 
typing). | 

This and numerous other typewriters are adding considerably to the 
range of print-style typefaces available. Several means of producing two 
or more typefaces in a single typewriter are being explored, to provide some 
of the advantages of the Varityper at higher speed and lower cost. Remov- 
able type-baskets are available for some machines, but the changing 
process is difficult and slow, and unsuitable for varying type for a few words 
of text. Clip-on type-heads are available іп America, and are useful for 
providing additional symbols occasionally required. Tandem typewriters 
—two electric machines using a single enormous carriage—are expensive 
and cumbersome. The only really useful innovation of this type for library 
purposes is a boldening device produced by Logabax Ltd. as an attach- 
ment to the IBM Executive typewriter. This displaces the carriage so that 
on a retyping every letter is slightly out of position; the result is a very 
satisfactory bold face, ideal for emphasising titles of bibliographic refer- 
ences. 

This device was originally produced for use in preparing copy for the 
Optype line-justifying machine. The Optype, which has been available in 
France for some years, is now marketed here by Logabax, and an improved 
model has recently arrived. This machine, too costly for most libraries, is 
ideal for book production by offset lithography.' An original, typed prefer- 
ably іп print style on an electric typewriter, can be photographed line by 
line through distorting lenses. The lines of the original can be stretched to 
an equal length; the type can be boldened (more slowly than with the 
special typewriter attachment), condensed or italicised. With a little 
expertise, the distortions are not discernible as such to the naked eye. 

There are now quite a number of machines and devices for producing, 
by photocomposition, large lettering for headlines in offset litho work. 
The latest is the German Starlettograph, which produces many variants 
from each of its many type matrices. Copies may be positive or negative, 
or both combined; right-reading, reversed or upside-down; horizontal, 
vertical or askew; and partly or wholly screen-patterned. Letters may be 
reproduced in sizes from zx in. to 4 in., on paper, foil or film. A darkroom 
is necessary, and the process is slow. The results are visible during 
operation. 

In the field of cheap substitutes for photocomposed titling, Hunter 
Penrose are marketing Artype, letters on acetate sheets which are cut out 
and burnished down in a similar way to their Zipatone shading screens. 
Ittakes more time to lay the letters down than with Letraset Instant Lettering 
(described in the last supplement), but the sheets of Artype have guide 
marks which simplify the spacing of letters. 


Microrecording | 
There is very little to report other than the irritation that is caused by the 
sale of Readex Microprint without microprint reading apparatus (although 
orders for one can now be taken). This irritation is matched by the con- 
tinued marketing of micro-opaques by Kodak Ltd. without a satisfactory 
micro-opaque enlarger printer, although such a machine has been available 
on the American market for the past year. Also in the American market is 
an electrostatic reader printer which has possibilities for the small user— 
but perhaps we can include this in next year's review whilst indicating 
that it is obsolescent in Americal 

Possibly the most interesting addition to the British market for librarians 
has been the Recordak Reader Printer. The vlewer has a screen area of 
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11 in. x 11 in. which gives excellent sharp images by projection. The film 
drive has a high gear ratio so that the film advance is smooth and fast. 
As the head can be rotated through 360°, an upright image can be viewed 
regardless of which way the original document was filmed. The print is 
produced automatically on pressing a button. Exposure Is roughly five 
seconds with a processing time of forty-five seconds. The image area 
is 71 in. х 94 in. and the paper fed from а 150-ft. roll, which can be loaded 
in room light, is cut to 11 in. and the print'is delivered squeegee dry. This 
is a silver process using a mono-bath for developing and fixing. Itis capable 
of reproducing from both negative and positive film. Interchangeable 
lenses provide magnification from 10:5 to 34-5 of 16 mm. or 35 mm. film in 
roll, strip or fiche. The chemical has a short life—one week—and this 
dictates the cost per copy from a maximum of 160 prints at 7-75d. per сору 


or, for example, 25 copies per week at 50-4d. However, it is a reader as well 
as a printer for once! 


This review was written in August and therefore does not cover 
the many new developments which appeared at the Business 
Efficiency Exhibition in October. 
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it consists mainly of non-projected display materials; wall charts, posters 
and other aids to the diagrammatic or pictorial representation of a subject. ` 
A great variety of these commercially produced charts and posters аге -` 
supplied free; the ald maxim that- 'one image is worth a thousand words’ 
. is perhaps more true of teaching than any other profession. Filmstrips . 
and audio materials are administered jointly with the Education Depart- 
ment. 


Training in the Use of the Library 
The ability to exploit the resources of a library and to use basic reference 
material should be part of the intellectual equipment and expertise of 


. every teacher. It is a sad fact, however, that the traditional vicious circle 


seems to apply here: many students come from schools with little or no 
library provision and, unless they are given instruction in library use and 
method, may leave as qualifled teachers completely unaware of the value 
ofthe library as a teaching aid. Unfortunately, such teachers may eventually 
be placed in charge of school libraries. The following is an outline of a 
training procedure which is still in the experimental stage and subject 
to empirical modification. 


First-year Entrants 

All students are given an introductory leaflet and are then, in groups of 
' about twelve to fifteen, given instruction in the use of the catalogue, ал 
outline of the classification scheme and an introduction to basic works 
of reference—general and special encyclopaedias, language and subiect 
dictionaries. Heavy stress is laid on the use of local reference libraries 
and local and special collections. 


W. & R. HOLMES 


(BOOKS) LTD 
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Suppliers to town, county, university, college, school and 
institutional libraries in all parts of the world. 
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Second and Third Year di 

These students are required to undertake theses and special projects 
as part of their course, necessitating some elementary bibliographical 
searching. When they have chosen their subject and after discussion 
with their tutors they are sent to the librarian for an outline of the.Sources 
of information available. After exploitation of the resources of the college 
library, they are then sent to the local reference library with a list of works 
which might be of use; this has the double effect of imparting a minimum 
of bibliographical awareness to the student and also of showing what a 
good reference library can offer. If necessary, special libraries are con- 
tacted and facilities are usually given, the student being sent with a letter 
of introduction from the college. The proximity of the college to London 
sources of information is of great benefit in this work. For students special- 
ising in Primary Method courses, visits.are arranged to local children's 
libraries; 

The object of the whole exercise is to make students aware of what 
information facilities exist rather than burden them with details of biblio-, 
graphies and indexes, in which they can hardly be expected to have an 
enthusiastic interest. It is hoped to be able to hold a course of lectures 
on school library administration in the forthcoming year, possibly with the 
assistance of outside lecturers. The main difficulty, however, is fitting 
these lectures into the framework of an overloaded time-table, a problem 
which is no doubt common to a great many colleges. 


It is difficult to discuss book selection in the field of training college 
library provision without the thorny question of textbook purchase coming 
to the fore. The problem which confronts the librarian is whether or not 
he should purchase duplicate or multiple copies of textbooks required 
by the academic syllabus. A point to be considered here is that students 
are allocated a substantial sum as part of their grant with which to purchase 
required textbooks. However, the majority of students, unlike Chaucer's 
Clerke of Oxenford, are often reluctant to spend their money on textbooks, 
preferring after the manner of students down the ages to spend their 
allocation at the local tavern or in keeping mobile some wheezy jalopy 
to endanger the life and limb of the pedestrian. From the human point of 
view this is perhaps understandable, though it does not provide a valid 
reason why the college library should provide textbooks—recent develop- 
ments in publishing, not least the ‘paperback explosion’, assist the student 
in obtaining standard works to suit the pocket both in price and format. 

Books which students might reasonably be expected to buy are placed 
in the reference section; those works which are standard reading but 
are considered too costly for student purchase are placed in both reference 
and lending sections. A ‘temporary reference’ arrangement works quite 
well. When essays are set by any member of the lecturing staff such books 
as are given on the reading list are put aside on a special shelf for the 
duration of the period set for the essay or project. The greater part of the 
book selection tends to be done from weekly reviewing sources such as 
the: Times Literary and Times Educational Supplements and published 
catalogues, especially those of the university presses. Textbook selection 
is to a great extent conditioned by syllabus requirements and the educa- 
tional catalogues of the major publishers are useful. It is probably a fair 
generalisation to assert that book funds in college libraries are pitifully 
inadequate, falling well below the norms advocated by the L.A. and the 
A.T.C.D.E. in their memorandum (LAR, 1958). B 

If the college library is to be much more than a textbook repository, its 
- cultural influence should permeate the corporate life and activities of the 
student body. As a step towards this ideal, close contact is kept with 
college and societies, e.g. the Scientific Society, the Debating Society— 
the latter society often prepares for dialectical combat armed with facts 
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the ‘college, assist the library staff in routine. duties; the senior student 
acts as liaison officer between the library and the Students’ Union and looks’. 


' after library publicity by writing articles on the library in the college maga- | " 


zine. Such, informal channels of communication are immensely useful. 
Much<still remains to be; done in the development of training ire 

library provision; it is hoped that the libraries will develop рагі passu with 

training colleges themselves, whose rapid: expansion is envisaged, bringing ' 


' 


^ 


t 


and +һгойәв leaned нт the: МСА section. Four students, paid. by ` T 


- thetraining college population to 80,000 students by the end of this decade. | d 


^ The whole pattern of teacher training is under review by the Robbins 


. Committee*. which will be reporting іп the Autumn. It is for teachers to T 


realise the importance of the library їп the quality of the training given to 


the student, and for the librarian there is also a sobering thought—these. A 
men and women will themselves train the reading public of tomorrow. = ^" 
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SELLING OURSELVES by Valerie Bradshaw 


No one, | think, would be unduly surprised at the suggestion that the 
librarian's ‘public image’ is not all it might be. In a recent article in the 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. К. Jones asked: ‘How can public opinions... be 
brought to realise that an effective public library service is something 
hardly less essential to Britain than its system of formal education?’ 
While there is a great deal to be said for corporate action, the value of 
individual propaganda should not be underestimated. | do not claim that 
this elementary suggestion is anything more than one among many, but 
it is worth consideration. We can campaign hopefully for more publicity 
to emanate from the Library Association or lay the blame indignantly at 
the door of various ministers of the crown but, although there is something 
to be said for both attitudes, this is mainly an ostrich-like device to avoid 
the real issue and put the blame for the situation on to someone else. 


In the first place, perhaps we could all wage an individual war against 
the ignorance of the general public. Each of us has noticed the helpless, 
embarrassed look that overcomes anyone who hears us admit that we are 
librarians: should he say 'Oh.how nice’ and change the subject to a safer 
one, or should he extend his deepest sympathy? Recently | got into con- 
versation with a fellow-traveller (not, so far as І know, in the political 
sense!) with whom | was sharing a railway carriage. He took the news that 
| was a librarian with true British stoicism (or apathy?), but when | men- 
tioned that | was going to college in the autumn to finish working for my 
exams his calm was shattered. He had no idea that there were any exams 
to be taken in connection with librarianship; least of all that there were 
enough to fill a two-year, full-time course. And this was an adult of not 
less than average intelligence in 1963. Every child knows that potential 

" teachers go to a university or a training college for three or four years 
before being let loose on a school; no one would be surprised if you said 
that a doctor had to work for exams in order to become qualified to practise, 
and everyone realises the difference between a dentist and a dentist's 
receptionist. Yet two out of every three people one speaks to—and | don't 
believe that is an exaggeration—think, if they think about it at all, of a 
librarian as someone who stands behind a counter stamping books all 
day. If they are particularly enlightened they may accept that occasionally 
he will sit down at a desk in the reference department and write a few 
tickets or something. This shows a misconception so deep as to be funda- 
mental. š 


Admittedly, not all libraries, or librarians, come up to the high standards 
we would like to see. It is useless to spread images of librarianship as it 
should Бе ifthe majority of libraries are still using fully qualified professional ` 
staff on the routine clerical duties of working out time-sheets, making 
statistical returns and matching a complete, in-born lack of artistic ability 
against the weight of tradition in setting ир: dubious-looking amateur 
displays. But that's another story. If our potential at least is worth adver- 
tising, why is there this almost complete lack of knowledge (and of interest) 
among those for whom we are, after all, working? It seems to mea symptom 
of a major failure of communication in the twentieth century. What is wrong 
with us that we are so ashamed of our profession that we are not prepared 
to make known the importance of the work we are doing? Perhaps we 
ourselves are not convinced. To several of my acquaintances the most 
important aspect of the work is the proximity of the library to their homes; 
one was honest enough to leave librarianship because she did not feel 
she was doing useful work, and, most breathtaking of all, | have heard a 
qualified librarian say to another: ‘If you have a degree, why aren't you 
doing something that matters, something important?' While there is this 
attitude within the profession, how can we hope to convert those outside 
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it? The ОБЕ has to be confident of the worth of his anode before 
he can convincingly’ sell them to others. 


Assuming, however, that as individuals we are ‘comparatively aware of - 


the value and importance of the library to the community then | suggest’ . 


` that it is for each of us to make known whenever we can the sort of work 
we are trying to do. | am not proposing that we should bere everyone 
stiff by talking ceaselessly about ourselves and our work, but at least 
we can take opportunities when they come our way to slip in an appropriate 
word. Surely we must belong to clubs or societies, we must go into the 
local’ sometimes for a drink, or help to hand round cups of weak tea at 
church socials. Thanks to George Orwell and Vance Packard, we all 
know that if you repeat 'Whizzo washes whitest' enough times over a 
sleeping man his sub-conscious mind will absorb the message. Perhaps 
` ме could try. chanting 'Use your local library’ or ‘Books are best'. At least 
next time you are asked what you do please don't mutter into your gin 
and tonic: 'Well, actually | work in a library' and shame-facedly change 


the subject. Say it with the same confidence and pride that you say: ‘1 


belong to C.N.D.' И people see that you think the work is interesting they · 


- will begin to think so too. Drop іп a few words about services to hospitals, 
prisons and house-bound readers; the provision of gramophone records, 
art reproductions and other non-book materials. People must be made to 
realise that librarians are not shut away in their c. 1900 Carnegie buildings, 
handing out 1900-type books from the tops of rickety ladders. Librarians 
should be looking ahead to the 1960s and 1970s and an essential of ‘any 
plans for the future should be communication with the people for whom 
we are planning. 

Whether as individuals we can do anything to improve our public image 
is possibly a'debatable point, but it is certain that as individuals we can, 


if we are not careful, do a great deal of damage to our collective reputation: ^ 


In the end and it will be on each impatient word to a borrower or each 
relentless enforcement of red tape that the profession will be judged. 


. It might help if we could all develop schizoid personalities to enable : 
us to stand back to watch and listen to ourselves. You may know that you - 


‚аге off duty in 14 minutes, that your bus leaves in 2} minutes and that if |: 


you don't catch it you will miss a vital 'phone call from your boy friend. 
The borrower, on the other hand, only knows that he wanted to find.a 


particular book urgently and that the assistant he asked merely waved her '. 


hand at the catalogue and said: ‘If it isn't there, we haven't got It’. Can we 
. all say with complete honesty that we have never been guilty of what— 
seen from the other side of the counter—could only be construed as a 
breach of a professional standard of behaviour and even of plain good 


manners? 11-15 difficult always to remember, when we may be dealing with. . 
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hundreds of borrowers an hour, that every individual person is important. к 


Nevertheless, although we cannot give as much time to each enquiry 
received during a Saturday morning rush as we would like, none should 
be turned away with discourtesy. It was not long ago that | happened to 
be in a public library during a lunch hour. A few people were scattered 
round the shelves and three assistants, two of whom | knew to be seniors, 
were manning the counter. Each of them was serving a borrower and 


there was a fourth person waiting. One of the seniors discharged the kooks А 


of an elderly woman and when her tickets were returned to her the woman. 


asked for help in finding some books. The assistant said, with quite 


unnecessary curtness, that they were very busy and really couldn't help ` 
now. She added as an afterthought: "They begin over there at A', and : 


turned away. By this time everyone else had been dealt with and the three 
retired to the other side of the counter where they stood talking together. 
І know very well that there are times when the most dedicated librarian 
could throw things at elderly ladies with long lists but it is to be hoped 
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that they always resist the temptation! Seen at its lowest, even NS: 
particular borrower was well known to them as a perpetual nuisance; it 


would have been worth dealing patiently with her for the publicity value ` 


to those of us standing near by. | was not favourably impressed and | 
doubt if the others were. 

This is not an isolated case: it is happening all too frequently in one 
library or another. However unsympathetic we may find Burns' poetry, 
we could do worse than take as our battle-cry in the campaign for better 
service his lines: 

‘О wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us!' 
Let every librarian imagine himself in the place of a borrower and see if 
he would always like the answers he gives himself! | am not advocating 
spoon-feeding the public. One has to learn to distinguish between those 
genuinely needing help and those who are simply lazy. Inevitably mistakes 
will be made in both directions at times and many people can best be 
helped by being shown how to help themselves. In any case even if you аге, 
refusing to help, you can do it politely. "А soft answer turneth away wrath.’ 

| hope по one will think that mean this individual approach to take the 

place of a campaign by the L.A. or the profession acting as a whole. It 
is merely a little guerilla warfare to keep the troops amused and in training 
while they wait. We must fight this battle on every front: as a co-ordinated 
professional body; as small groups making our own libraries efficient and 
good publicity-wise, as our American colleagues would .say, and as 
individuals. lf we сап at least create an awareness in each individual 
librarian of what we are trying to do, then perhaps we will be moving in 
the right direction. 
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4 \ | 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO SAY | “ 
Books are different 
Some of the problems that vex the relationship of libraries апа the book- 
trade could be solved by action on the part of the publishers. 

' Pre-binding is now a source of concern. If publishers can Produce 
simultaneous hard- and paper-back issues of titles (as they do), it should 
not be impossible for them to produce a library-issue, with the present 
jacket design printed direct or plasticised on to the case. The blurb has 
already found a permanent home on the half-title page. Individual buyers 
would not miss loose, easily-torn, paper jackets and librarians, surely, 
would be happy to dispense with such nasty, and bibliographically absurd, 
appendages as plastic jackets. One of the disadvantages under which 
local booksellers operate would have been removed and much time would 
have been saved all round. Before anyone says this is uneconomic, perhaps 
the book-trade could establish a real breakdown between institutional 
and personal buying in different subject fields. | | 

Prompt deposit of new books at the В.М. would improve B.N.B.'s service. 
and increase the advantages of using B.N.B. cards instead of booksellers 
being asked to produce ‘catalogue’ cards. Perhaps the Library Research 
Committee could turn its attention away from 17th Dewey to set up a work- 
ing party of booksellers, authority treasurers and librarians on accounting 
procedures. 

The increase of library issues is only one factor in the probable decline 
of personal buying in the home market. Television has surely had some 
effect here, Even if book prices have not risen comparably with those of ` 
other merchandise, they still appear expensive to many people. Libraries 

apart, who are the people who can afford new novels at 18s. and upwards? 
Oma number of topics there is a great diversity of books which duplicate 
and overlap each other; fewer titles, with longer printing runs and conse- 
quent lower prices, would be to the advantage of everyone except a few 
authors—~and the world does not owe a living to every writer who covers 
the same ground as someone else. Freedom to write and publish is ітрог- 
tant, but a lot of publishing looks too much like production solely to keep 

‚ the machinery in use. Perhaps your readers can suggest subjects on 
which no more books are required for the next decade; as a start, | nomi- 
‘nate D. H. and T. E. Lawrence, Oscar Wilde, Zen Buddhism and (after 1964) 
Shakespeare and the origins of the First World War. If the flood of titles 
could bereduced, stock-holding booksellers should benefit,the single-copy- 

- order problem might become more tractable, and publishers’ staff could give 
more attention to reports, to the relief of both booksellers and librarians. 

Standardisation of servicing procedures must be a pipe-dream if only 
because of different charging methods, But perhaps the library suppliers 
could suggest groups of libraries whose practices are similar enough to 
be worth exploring the advantages of standardisation within the groups. 
COLSTON M. HARTLEY, Hants. Counly Library 


Whatever the relationship between libraries and the book-trade (and the 
evidence points to one of feline frostiness), all of us—and that includes 
public librarians of whatever importance or anonymity—have the prime 
responsibility of increasing the book reading public (Mr. Sanders' own 
words, in your September issue), Shattering public ignorance and prejudice 
should be our common battleground; ignorance that is only too obvious 
from such absurdly held opinions, as 'Don't give Johnnie a book this 
Christmas; we bought him one last year’, or ‘Literature! I'd like to know 
what good literature is to anybody. Give me something to read.' (Unbeliev- 
able in this day and age.) So, on with the job of preaching the value of 
books! 

JOHN O'RIORDAN, Enfield Public Library 
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COMMENT 


Editing the Assistant Librarian is not a job for everyone. Three years at it 
can seem а long time and the weekends and evenings which go into pro- 


wt 


42% 


duction сап be grudged and cursed at; wives and families can suffer апа” ' 


friends can fail to look you in the eye the next time you meet. Sympathisers 
despair and the birds of prey have a fine time. You make mistakes and 
squirm when the finished job gloatingly informs you that it's too late to put 
them right. The printer prints and the writers write, but what comes out is 
only words. 

Words, their preparation and their presentation—these are our stock-in- 
trade. There must be few professions such as ours, entirely dependent 
upon the transmission of ideas from the abstract to the physical form. If 
people stop writing, we stop working, along withthe printers and publishers. 
Everything else stops in time, of course, but we're first. Yet we, ourselves, 
seem inarticulate. The literature of librarianship, given a cursory glance, 
will tell you that inspiration is dead and style non-existent, as it is in this 
piece. Don'task me why. Three years of editing the Assistant have produced 
one writer worthy of the name, with perhaps two or three runners up. 
There appeared to be no higher proportion in the years before that. 
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This is' not to say that there is no point in having a library literatute; to 
fail is no absolution, on the contrary it is a spur. If the Assistant is in 
quate now it mustimprove, To do thatit needs an editor with a mind already 
made up as to policy, a Council prepared to back his judgment, and the 
necessary money. Above and beyond these things it needs an Assqciation 
which is clear in its aims and ideals, unified, inspired and belligerenf'fbo. 
Bloedy impossible, isn'tit? And before anybody writes to say what a vulgar 
expression that is, | agree. Itis also a rhetorical question. Of course itisn't 
impossible. It simply requires the right combination of corporate will and 
executive strength of purpose; it is simply for the next editor and you to 
find these.things and bring them together, Good luck to both of you. 


U.S.A. 1963—THE A.A.L. STUDY TOUR OF AMERICA 


The expected crop of 137 adverts in the T.L.S. at the same time has not 
materialised and B.O.A.C.'s charter flight Boeing duly disgorged an un- 
willing cargo at London Airport on October 23rd., most of them suffering , 
from lack of sleep, American hospitality and more recently B.O.A.C. hos- 
pitality. Some landed just long enough to work out their notice before going 
back again; some, we hope, feel there's no place like home. Most have had 
the holiday of their lives. if Geoffrey Smith needs confirmation that his 
original idea was a good one he will find it in this fact; he will also need to 
find some consolation in his chlefship for missing the trip himself. And 
it is for David Bryant and the other organisers to drain the dregs of al- 
truism and take comfort from the fact that somebody has to work. It is not 
for the Assistant to make reparation to individuals in America—that will 
be done elsewhere—but it is a fact that kindness and consideration, time 
and money were much in evidence from Boston to Washington to New 
York, Officially, unofficially and in every way there is all those working 
on behalf of this tour deserve the grateful thanks of the A.A. L. 

Readers will not expect a detailed account from other than a participant. 
Such an account, if accurate, will need careful editing. АП over the country 
Rotary Clubs, Women's Institutes and library committees will be receiving 
reports of what went on. Most of them will be intriguing to say the least. 
The professional content of the tour was high, main impressions being 
concerned with the very high standard of staffing and buildings and the 
apparently complete freedom in the larger libraries from financial string- 
ency. But naturally the overall feeling is that the Americans are the most 
generous people under the sun and that whilst there were many Presidents 
in Washington atthe time President Surridge left his mark with the best of 
them. 
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S ECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP: a semi-annual survey of the literature 
y 7. D. Wilson, Associate Editor 


The title of this survey looks rather optimistic, it implies that in six months 
time there will be another of its kind in the Assistant, This may well be so, 
“at dx re-appearance о upon reaction to this first attempt. i readers 


found elsewhere It will bed opped: It is quite possible that many articles `, 


have been missed and | would very much appreciate being informed about 


any that may have slipped through my net. For non-library-journal articles . 


| have had to rely principally upon the indexing services and | would be 
particularly glad to receive information on this kind of article. 
National and regional services, There have been a number of useful articles 
recently on special library services In particular countries. In this country 
'BISRA's development and information services’ are the subject of an 
article in Stee/ and coal, (1) giving an up-to-date survey of the facilities 
available, which are, broadly, 'the preparation and distribution of informa- 
tion, liaison with members, and the development and exploitation of re- 
search results.’ There is also an advisory service and a library and biblio- 
graphic service in conjunction with the Iron and Steel Institute. | 
А certain amount of lightis cast оп the field of ‘Special libraries in South 


Africa’ Бу R. B. Zaaiman, writing in the Library World.(2) This is principally ` 


a list of organisations in particular subject fields, but includes some in- 
formation on the services offered. 


Canada's answer to D.S.I.R., the National Research Council, has a com- | 


plex of libraries which are described by Edna Е. Hunt.(3) Тһе N.R.C. library 


is also the National Science Library of Canada and as such is responsible ' 


for providing central information services in scientific and technical fields. 


The article describes the background to the N.R.C. and deals in some de- . 


tail with the services which apart from the usual library and information 
services, include the publication of translations in a Technical Transla- 
tions Series. The library has also undertaken the responsibility for biblio- 
graphic work on scientific periodicals published and available in Canada. 

As one might expect, the U.S.A. provides the largest set of references 
under this heading. The' most publicised news to date this year has been 
the opening of the National Referral Center for Science and Technology 


N 


(no doubt to become known as NRCST). This is described as a ‘clearing ` 


house designed to provide comprehensive co-ordinated access to the 
nation’s resources of scientific and technical information'(4) and is a 


division of the Reference Department of the Library of Congress. The: 


service will operate principally by telling an enquirer where information 
may be found and leaving it up to the individual to make the necessary con- 
tact. 

‘Special libraries and information centers in industry in the United 
States' (5) offers a conspectus of the services provided by such centers 
based on two surveys compared with a set of standards laid down by the 


Special Libraries Association. The author concludes that changes at'pre- · 


sent taking place in special libraries, including use of data processing equip- 
ment, greater use of outside sources, inter-company co-operation, and 
the appearance of new specialists ‘... are likely to have as great an effect 


in the long run ав the more publicised work on machine based indexing 


systems.’ 
William R. Tilley states that, ‘The primary end product of the research 


programme at the National Bureau of Standards is scientific and technical 
data, so it is almost inevitable that the Bureau should be strongly con- 
scious of the importance and value of the exchange of scientific infor- 
mation,‘ and then In his article in ‘Special Libraries’ (6) describes the prin- 
cipal means for making N.B.S. information available: publications, such as 


the Journahof Research ; ‘data-centres’, such as the Cryogenic Data Centre, 
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which acts as a clearing house.for information on low-temperature 
‘search; exhibits and films; advisory services on the application of data 
processing equipment.to information retrieval; and the technical library 
system. 

Texas, naturally, must figure in any survey such as this, and the latest 
devejopment is ‘The proposed Houston technical information сепіге, (7) 
which is intended in its early stages, ‘to furnish services to facilitate the 
location and interlibrary loan of technical information’ in the Houston area. 
The estimated cost of establishing and running such a service for two 
years is $250,000—-a case of Texas thinking big, as usual? 

Information handling, indexing, classification, and cataloguing. The entire 
question of handling the information problem is surveyed in a bibliogra- 
phical essay in 'American Documentation'(8) and a timely article asking 
the question ‘Is information retrieval approaching a crisis?'(9) appears in 
the same issue. The author's answer is that it is not: ‘...the geometrical . 
rate of increase in scientific and technological publications raises-no par- . 
ticular problems, does not create any particular threatening situations, 
and does not require crash programmes.' He further states that the in- 
crease is a direct result of an increase in scientific and technical man- 
power and is compensated for by the greater degree of specialisation, 
and that, 'The only areas in which the retrieval situation is intrinsically wor- 
sening are those which exhibitthe cumulative effect", especially the areas 
of law, patent searching, and library acquisitions.' The author considers 
that the attitude which sees mechanisation as the only hope of solving 
an impending crísis, is 'objectively unjustified and subjectively dangerous, 
- because it tends to replace dispassioned scientific analysis by wishful 
thinking and therefore diverts valuable research time into utopian specu- 
lations.’ Showing no signs of shock at this onslaught G. W. King (who 
admittedly has vested interests as Director of Research of the Itek Cor- 
poration) does some ‘wishful thinking’ and ‘utopian speculation’ on in- 
strumentation for machine systems.(10) The instrumentation required 
includes: (i) Very large capacity memories. (ii) Fast random access. (iii) 
Organisation of memories to facilitate search trails. (iv) Versatile consoles 
for users. (v) Input conversion systems, and Mr. King concludes that al- 
though technology is sufficiently developed to provide these, ‘There is ` 
plenty of room to make fantastic improvements over present designs.' 
'Miss P. A. Richmond also wonders about the effectiveness of present re- 
search in the I.R. field and concludes that we require more information on 
the nature and processes of scientific discovery before we can design better 
systems.(11) 

Co-ordinate indexing still makes news in 1963, although little of the in- 
formation is new. A 'Conference on Co-ordinate Indexing Systems' was 
held at Aslib in March and the papers are presented in the June issue of 
Aslib Proceedings.(19) The principal papers were by J. L. Jolley (who 
introduces,some new terminology to bewilder students) and B. C. Vickery; 
there are a number of smaller papers by actual users of schemes. The use 
of the rather sophisticated Termatrex punched feature-card equipment 
is described in 'Information retrieval from technical reports using Terma- 
trex equipment.(13) The card-handling time with this system, however, 
seems to be longer than other methods; '... to process one document 
containing 25 terms takes about 14 minutes to locate all the cards, punch 
them and refile them.' The problems and benefits (?) of converting a co- 
ordinate system to computer operation at the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station are described by C. J. Kruse,(14) who states among other things 
that, ‘The system is not cheap!’ This would appear to be an understate- 
ment when one reads further and discovers that the running time alone is 
$500. per hour. A great number of questions can be asked in this time but 
even so it works out at $13 per question, without counting the cost of the 
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labour which must go into indexing. Two comments from Mr. Kruse's 
conclusions deserve repetition here: 1. М is important in setting up апу 
machine programme to try to give the requestor at least as much informa- 
tion as he would obtain using a standard system. 2. To date, computers 
save no intellectual effort if the indexing and subsequent preparation 
questions for search is done properly. 

Mr.'Farradane adds another chapter to his magnum opus on ЖЫН 
indexing in the first issue of a new journal of which һе is editor-in-chief.(15) 
і should like to say that | find relational indexing an easy and useful method, 
but 1 do not find it so: like many other methods, it seems to work best when, 

operated by its originator. 
'^ News from the D.C. office of the Library of Congress is that an overseas 
survey is to be made ofthe use ofthe Dewey Decimal Classification scheme, 
the first phase of which will take place principally in the Far East.(16). The 
purpose of the survey is to find out how D.C. is used; what need there is 
for adaptations and expansions; to obtain copies of local amendments, 
and to locate local organisations through which further work can be done. 

Also from America and once again written by Р. A. Richmond, comes ап 
article on, ‘The classification research study group in the United States 
and Canada, 1959-1962.' This group, says Miss Richmond, ‘is frankly model- 
led on the English pattern', which is a nice twist. Topics covered recently 
have been: (i) Classification ideas of $. К. Ranganathan. (її) The clas- 
sified catalogue in a seminary library using the Bliss Classification. (iii) 
Key-work-in-context (KWIC) indexing with a classification twist. (iv) Ten- 
tative principles of information retrieval.(17) 

In this day and age itis rather difficultto believe that accession numbers 
will set the blood pounding through the veins but nevertheless they are 
the subject of a symposium in 'Special Libraries'.(18) 

From the time that the first typewriter found its way into Anytown Public 
Library, machines have been making inroads into the clerical tasks per- 
formed in the cataloguing departments. One of the most thorough-going 
developments has been the introduction of the punched-card-machine- 
produced-book catalogue, and special libraries in the U.S. have not been 
slow to realise its potentialities. The 'Why and how?' of such catalogues, 

‘with some comment on future possibilities is discussed in a lengthy article 
` by W. A. Wilkinson of the Monsanto Chemical Company,(19) and Miss 
P. A. Richmond describes the making of a short-title catalogue using IBM 
tabulating equipment, for the Engineering library of the University of 
Rochester.(20) The cost——$737.75, and the immediate results: ‘The ordering 
of books already in the library has practically ceased. Books not in the 
library are rarely assigned for reserve reading. The faculty in the depart- 
ments which do not yet have printed catalogues are asking when they will 
have them. Interlibrary loans to the industrial research libraries have in- 
creased.’ 

The tape-typewriter system has a considerable range of possibilities 
in libraries although British librarians seem to be deterred by the cost. 
Those who have considered such machines as well as those who have 
never heard of them will find an article by Ben-Ami Lipitz of some value.(21) 
The author shows how a library can begin now to prepare for future mech- 
anisation of records without impairing present day service. 

The word 'xerography' has become almost a synonym for document 
reproduction and 'Library resources and technical services' recently con- 
tained an article which gave detailed instructions on the use of the Xerox- 
914 copier for preparing Multilith masters for catalogue cards.(22) A more 
. mundane solution to the same problem is advocated by H. R. Theobald 
who after investigating several methods for the Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library, chose—a spirit duplicator,(23) 


How to deal with special materials is a problem which has faced many 
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special librarians and in the past six months or 50 maps(24, 25) and manu- 


"facturers' literature(26) have figured in the literature. The last reference 


presents the views on the subject of an office secretary who had to organise 


а collection. Starting completely from scratch she arrived at a variation of 


a standard method, which would seem to indicate that one special. materials 
problem at least has been solved. Theodore C. Hines pravides an article 
on a kind of material which so far as | am aware no one else has thought 
about—programmed materials used in teaching machines.(27) This grow- 
ing body of material will present librarians with a problem in the future if 
it is not so doing already. Dr. Hines is to be thanked for bringing it to our 
attention. ‚ 
Commercial services. There are in this country опе or two commercial in- 
formation services to various branches of industry, e.g., the Barbour Index, 
technical information service to architects. As one might expect, there are 
more in the U.S. as "А survey of commercial -library services'(28) shows. 
One such service has had considerable publicity in recent years; A.S.M.'s 
searching service for metallurgical information. The publicity continues: 
Steel asks 'Who should use A.S.M.'s searching service'(29) and the busi- 
ness manager of the service answers, 'Any scientist or engineer who's 
considering spending as long as two days on a literature search ...' The 
costs—$50 per month per question for the continuous awareness service, 
$650 plus 15 cents per abstract for a complete retrospective search. L. V. 
Overmyer provides a detailed article on the analysis of output costs of the 
service.(30) | 

Other topics. There are а number of subjects upon which only one ог two 
articles have appeared and which therefore do not rate separate subject 
divisions. They consist of the following: why a professional librarian is 
needed іп an industrial firm and what advantages he brings;(31) the kind 
of use made of libraries and the types of user,(32) in which once again we 


have repeated the truism that '... the efficiency of a library service seems 
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accurately to reflect the amount of encouragement and assistance prp- 
vided by management'; two on periodicals, one dealing with journal usage 
as a guide to stock building,(33) the other with the computer processing 
of records in order to provide: (i) Complete holdings lists of all Mgrials. 
(ii) Lists of current receipts of periodicals by location. (iii) Bindery lists of 
all secials received unbound. (iv) Claims.lists for all serials. (v) Non-reeeipt 
list for all seríals. (vi) Expiration of subscription lists for all purchased 
serials(34); the humorous side of information queries is dealt with іп 
Needle іп a haystack,(35) the prize going, I think, to the foreman who wanted 
to know how to speli the noise made by a klaxon horn—the answer—OOGA ; 
for those interested in law librarianship there is the entire issue of Library 
Trends for January,(86) while individual company libraries described in 
recent literature are those of the Scott Paper Сотрапу, (37) and of Simon- 
Carves(38) (the tape-typewriter has crept in there); Richard Hindson gives 
us a useful little article on 'Literature selection' in special libraries;(39) 
and finally what might be called 'public-special' libraries figure in a recent 
issue of the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries.(40) 

It will be observed that the term ‘special librarianship” has been widely 
interpreted in this survey; but 1 believe that this is essential if a cross- 
fertilisation of ideas between different branches of the same profession 
is to take place. What do you think? 
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_ DIVISIONAL NEWS 


- 


Revision School 244Һ--294Һ October, 1963 


Some fifty-five members, mostly from the London area, though in some 
cases from as far away as Yorkshire and Wales, attended a Revision 
School held jointly by the GLD and Kent Divisions. This was aimed at 
providing 'pipeliners', to whom success in the December session of the 
Registration Examination meant so much, and also the FPE people, with a 
final opportunity of getting down to some intensive study. 

A better setting could hardly have been chosen. Fresh air, wide open 
spaces, and an escape from one's daily routine, arethe best possible stimu- 
lants to mental faculties. Woodlands Holiday Camp, at Otford, near Seven- 
oaks, lies right off the main road map, and the whole area is one of such 
unspoilt countryside that one can hardly believe that the centre of London 


‘is only fifteen miles away. 


The students were split into four groups, covering respectively FPE, 
and Registration Groups A, B and C. Study was even more intensive than 
one might have expected, for lectures continued from half past nine in the 
morning until the same time at night, breaking only for meals. 


We were, however, released from lectures on the Sunday afternoon; ` 


some students chose to stretch their legs in the surrounding countryside, 
or perhaps visit the famous Knole House, a 15th-century mansion belong- 
ing successively to the Archbishops of Canterbury, Henry VIII and Queen 
Elizabeth. Others preferred to take a special coach trip to Orpington, where 
they inspected the modern Central Library, the attractive Petts Wood 
branch, and the mobile library. The Chairman of the local Library Com- 
mittee turned up to greet the party, as did several members of the Orping- 
ton staff. Over meals, and when the day's work was over, students were 
given the opportunity to make professional contacts and to exchange views 
on topical matters. The catering staff at Woodlands, especially ‘Ernie’, gave | 
us a warm welcome. Our thanks are due to the organisers, Messrs. Yelland 
and Winter, and the team of full-time and part-time lecturers from the 
North-Western Polytechnic who so unselfishly gave up their nennen 
for us. 

D. W. ANSCOMBE, Hants County Library 
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BEFORE THE BREAK OF DAY! | E Е 
| .. Council notes 25th September MEME 


, Looking at the agenda and risking the displeasure of members но. 
Secretary brought Council together at an early hour. At first all. was de- 
ceptively quiet. A voice: was heard crying in the wilderness saying that to 
live in Bucks., Berks. or Oxon was to be a member of the lost tribes, Mr.. 
Shearman, Council’ 5 representative on the Library Association Branch 
Committee reported on; his progress, but Council felt it was too soon to: 
try again to set up a Division in the area. 

The President taking advantage of the early morning vigour of Council 
now proceeded (with the permission of Council to suspend standing 
orders) to the item on the agenda which dealt with the function and pur- 
pose of the Association—the Policy Statement of the Reorganisation 
(Supplementary) Committee and its implications. Mr. Heywood (W. Mid- 
lands), felt that there were few controversial measures in ‘Policy for Pro- 
gress’ (Assistant Librarian, August 1963) but that the implications were a^ 
different matter. Mr. Bill introducing these implications, which included. 

, Proposals for large Regions in place of existing Divisions, said he would 
not talk too long—it would be tactically unwise! Mr. Caldwell produced 
maps showing Beeching, population and libraries, but Council refused to 
be bemused and harried members of the Reorganisation Committee with . 
questions. Certain members of G.L.D. wondered if the A.A.L. was still of 
use, Mr. Dean (W. Midlands) was so concerned about A.A.L. matters in 
South Wales that he felt the best way of helping was to leave them severely 
alone. At last, Council agreed that the Implications of ‘Policy for Progress’ 
should be circulated to Divisions in their present form, and members of . 
the. Reorganisation Committee breathed again. 

Having told the Library Association in duly that the New Headquarters 
as seen in drawings at Chaucer House were anachronistic, Council now 
proceeded to discuss suggestions for the new building put forward by 
the Executive Committee. Proposals for the comfort, information and 
sustenance of members were approved, and will be forwarded to the 
Library Association. 

Mr. Oxley as secretary of the Weekend School Committee reported on _ 
the arrangements for the 1964 Conference to be held at Durham in April. . 
The theme is to be censorship and it is hoped to persuade Мг. W. б. Smith 
and Mr. Т. E. Callendar to be two of the discussion leaders. 

The A.A.L. Committee which has been considering the use of paper- 
backs in libraries emerged from the mountains of questionnaires and pre- 

‚ sented a report, which 1$ to be printed in full in the Assistant. 

The Council then passed to its annual business of appointing and nomi- 
nating its officers for the following year. Mr. Hoyle's well-deserved suc- 

. cession to the Presidency was confirmed and Mr. G. Langley was appoint- 
ed Vice-President. The Hon. Treasurer Mr, Ashmore and the Hon. Secretary 
consented to carry their respective burdens for a further year. Mr. P. Gann . 
the present editor of the Kent News letter was nominated as Hon. Editor 
of the Assistant. 

Last, but not least, Council iiembers were asked to approve model rules 
for the formation of an А.А... Division for the whole of Scotland. Defying 
the difficulties created by lack of transport, wide open spaces and unco- 
_operative library authorities the A.A.L. members In Scotland are planning 
to unite, and the good wishes of Council will be with them attheir inaugural 
meeting on 10th November. 

And so to the farewells—to Peter Labdon who has given the Assistant 

. a new lease of life, and to the outgoing President who has Interpreted the 
rules and handled the Council with finesse throughout a difficult year. 
JEAN PLAISTER, Honorary Secretary i 
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Hospital Libraries | 

Mr. В. С. Saxby, in a letter in your October issue, is indignant with the 
Pilot Survey for suggesting that there is a useful place for voluntary helpers 
in hospital library service, and thinks this is damaging to the image of 
librarianship which, in hospitals, should be seen as a professional role 
integrated with that of the medical team. You may care to find room for 
the personal opinion of a hospital doctor. 

| think one can become too purist about professionalism, and that there 
is an overpowerful tendency іп the 60's to insist on professional quali- 
fications for almost every kind of social activity. There has no doubt been 
much too much dependence on the amateur in the past, especially in work 
which intimately affects people's lives, but there should be room for the 
willing and gifted amateur in a society in which, at all events for the pre- 
sent, there is quite severe competition for the services of an inadequate 
force of adult workers. Moreover, 1 am not quite clear whether there is 
not, in this field, a positive merit in having some amateurs working along 
Side or under the direction of a professional. 

The medical team is in fact rather a hierarchy, with the consultant not 
very often fully conscious of the value of the other disciplines which serve 
the sick or handicapped adult or child. 1 don't think | have met hospital 
librarians who thought of themselves as happening to work in a hospital; 
they have always seemed to me to have chosen this sort of work because 


‚ they liked it. On the other hand, | don't remember actually consulting the 


librarian as to the kind of service needed by a particular patient. The librar- 
ian was rather a colleague whose work І regarded as parallel to mine. 
insistence on professional qualifications may be necessary for efficiency 
or safety, but I think that increasingly in the future we shall want to use 
volunteer helpers in a wide variety of social service, not only for the sake 
of those served, but for the sake of ourselves, as volunteers, 

DUNCAN LEYS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


TAKIBAK 


the ideal self-adhesive plastic 


` 


sheeting for display work, 
| protecting notices, repairing 
books and a hundred other 
uses in your Library. Sample 


and price list sent on request 
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Married women in librarianship : | ^ 


Like Mrs. Simsova, the welfare and conditions of married women in librar- 
ianship is a subject very personal to me but we seem їо hold very different 
points of view. We continue our work, or return to it of our own Ве will 
and: have no reason to consider ourselves as God's gift to librarianship. 
We cén offer as much, no more, no less, than our unmarried colleagues 
and we should be content to serve on equal terms. In asking for special 
consideration we are in danger of taking a retrograde step, admitting to 
being the weaker sex and treated as such, | view an increase in specially 
created part-time professional posts with the deep suspicion that the work 
and full time members of staff would suffer. 

A married woman does not have to return to work when her baby is six 
weeks-old, she may choose to do so but unless there is dire financial neces- 
sity | consider that she owes her child a year or two of undivided attention. 
We cannot have the penny and the bun all the time! | chose to return to 
librarianship when my younger child started school and | have no com- 
plaints about the present conditions of service. There is nothing to stop 
me staying at home and living on my Widow's Pension any more than there 


is anything to stop wives staying at home and living on their husbands’ - 


incomes. Librarianship does not owe us an easy living, it is exacting work 
but we chose it ourselves. 

Гат one of the people ‘in the pipeline’ and the prospect holds no terrors 
for me as the new syllabus and the list of exemptions seems to be per- 
' fectly fair. Certainly it requires an effort to settle down to swot late іп the 
evenings when work is over and the children are in bed, but who is going 
to profit by it? | am. The position of men and single women with ageing 
or invalid parents is justas difficult as that of married women with children, 
sometimes even more so. 

No, there is nothing special about us, if we choose to work at a career 
that we enjoy, let us do so on equal terms with all our colleagues, Our grand- 
mothers fought hard to get us equal rights and | am happy to settle for 
just that. 

MARION HEWITT, Kent County Library 


Policy for Progress 


The invitation to comment on the draft statement on the purpose and func- 
tion of the Association'of Assistant Librarians will no doubt encourage 
careful study of its contents. It seems a pity therefore that the main con- 
clusion we must draw from it is that there is no good reason for preserv- 
ing that creaking and expensive anachronism, the A.A.L. 

Stripped of pompous verbiage, the report proposes six fields of activity, 
Of these, welfare and working conditions are the province of our trade 
union, Nalgo, with the advice in professional fields of the Library Associa- 
tion; distinctions between the meetings and publications of the A.A.L. 
and of Branches and other Groups are largely artificial, and wasteful into 
the bargain; research is covered by the Library Association, which at the 
last count was short, not of cheering supporters but of research workers; 
and it is cool for an Association which has been so busy hanging onto the 
Establishment's coat-tails that it only realised (the President's words) a 
few days before the L.A. Annual General Meeting that a serious problem 
existed for students, to talk in large terms of the educational functions 
which it has been busy abdicating for the last year or so. 

The last paragraph, on ‘Professional outlook’, І regard as so much pre- 
tentious eyewash—just how does the local divisional secretary set about 
cultivating critical awareness in the membership? | 

! suggest that the only function left to the A.A.L. is to act as the spokes- 
man and representative body of the students; to do this effectively and to 
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create an atmosphere where it can regain and retain the trust ofthe younger 
members, who have been forgotten in the rush for seats on the Establish- 


“ment, it must rid itself of the physically or spiritually middle-aged gentle- 


men of the existing Cabinet and official opposition. If it cannot, or will 
not, let it float gracefully away on its clouds of self-esteem, leaving this 
document fluttering in the breeze as a memorial. 
C. H. RAY, Lindsey and Holland County Library 


м 


Public Libraries Conference 


Having just returned from Portsmouth, | am wondering how much longer 
the A.A.L. should go on insulting its speakers by asking them to address 
the L.A. Conference. At Llandudno and at Portsmouth, an intellectually - 
lazy, complacent audience made nonsense of two excellent papers at the 
A.A.L. sessions. It was quite obvious at Portsmouth that many of the 
people who got up at the end (one can hardly describe their performances 
as a discussion) had not listened to what Frank Hatt had been saying. 
From the sessions | attended, it appeared to Бе an ill-mannered con- - 
ference in the matter of arriving late, leaving. early (surely 12.00 to 2.30 is 
long enough for anyone to eat and drink?) and reading newspapers dur- 
ing sessions. Some of the authority members expressed disappointment 
at the conference. As a remedy (and an economy to the Association), | 
suggest that we provide a spoon-feeding P.L. conference not more fre- 
quently than one year іп ' three, and concentrate our resources on the 
personal members weekends. 
COLSTON M. HARTLEY, Hants County Library 


The Verdict is yours 


The very fact that the Assistant Librarian finds it desirable or neccessary 
to publish such an article as ‘The Verdict is Yours’ shows that the A.A.L. 
is now at a cross-roads. Your contributors are in full agreement with the 
need for the continued existence of both the L.A. and the A.A.L., so мһу 
not take the argument to its logical conclusion? Having provided for the 
professional, educational, and social interests of assistant librarians for  - 


' so long, the next step is for the A.A.L. to organise its own examinations | 


as well. 

This would then enable a progressive educational policy to be pursued 
and the monopoly of the hidebound reactionary L.A. in this field would. 
be broken. A consequence of this might be that the A. A.L. would become 
in fact a separate body with its own organisation and administration, which | 
should not be too difficult to bring about. In this way the A.A.L. would 
then be ableto devote itseif entirely to providing for the needs of assistant— 


_ Le., non-senior—librarians, Membership of the L.A. could then be limited 


to those who have passed the examinations of the A.A.L. and desire to 
become members of a professional association, There is no reason why 


- the two associations could not then exist side-by-side on an amicable 


basis, founded on this division of interests. 

It is. well known that the majority of assistants join the L.A. not from a 
desire to associate with their professional colleagues but because they 
are obliged to do so in arder to bécome qualified and hence obtain an in- 
crease in salary, which is the main purpose of the exercise. Considering 
the obstacles the L.A. seems to delight in putting in the way of the junior 
assistant attempting to qualify, it is surprising that so many submit to-the 
rules and regulations without a word of protest. 

An L.A. devoid of members who are virtually blackmailed into joining 
would also be withoutthe apathy that is frequently complained of, and those 
who are really keen would be able to enjoy themselves to their hearts' 
content by charging themselves large annual subscriptions and printing 
up-to-date lists of their own names, etc., etc. 
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For those lesser mortals whose only desire is to convince the [оса] to fn 5. 
council of their ability i in the field of library science, an association is re- 
quired which will give assistance in training and education and see that 
provision is made for all who wish to become qualified to do so. BAceason 

| of its diversity of membership, the L.A. is incapable of И this func- 
| tion, аё recent events have shown. 2c 
` MICHAEL SHORT, Lincoln City Library 


EITERATURE IN AMERICA; a Review by Vivien Hart 
BURKE, W. d., and HOWE, W. D., comps.: American aior and books, 
1640 to the present day, augmented and revised by Irving Weiss. 2nd ed. 
Vane, 75s. 1963. 

This is a volume which makes impressive claims and the first reaction 
is inevitably sceptical. Dare a single volume claim to be a comprehensive 
directory of American literature, including author and title entries, digests 
of novels, entries for famous literary characters, accounts of literary 
magazines and newspapers, prizes, publishers, editors, illustrators and 
even 1100 famous songs and hymns’? 

The blurb is concise and bristling with facts. 1,000,000 words, 17,000 
entries, 8,000 authors ...this analysis underlines one's main quibble with 

. the compilers. Digests of novels, identification of characters, quotations 
and first lines are already dealt with far more effectively and compre- 
hensively in such standbys as the Oxford Companion, Herzberg’s Readers’ 
Encyclopaedia and Granger; the half-hearted attempt at inclusion here is 
of little value and distracts from the very real usefulness of the biblio- 
graphies of authors, Less ‘miscellaneous material’ would have left more 
of the million words to be used in longer and fuller bibliographies of even 
more authors. 

An annoying habit is the compilers’ use of ‘etc.’ in a number of entries. 
It is forgivable when they have plainly quailed before the task of listing 
the complete works of prolific authors of dubious value. Itis less acceptable 
when it terminates the entry for a serious writer or one still writing (e.g. 
Eliot, O'Neill, Pound) leaving lingering doubts over whether they have, 
or have not, produced additional or more recent works. 

These suggestions, however, should be regarded as debating points, 
not as condemnation. This is an extremely useful book covering an 
enormous field both in time and in the range of authors treated. The 
compilers’ interpretation of the term ‘American literature’ is the widest 
possible and is unequalled by other handbooks. This is a revision of the 
first American edition and has been efficiently extended to 1962. It should 
save much time and trouble both in dating the works of many early American 
authors and in eliminating tedious searching through mammoth volumes 
of the CB/ for recent writers. 


Take S'TH ARABIA 
just as an example 
11/2/59. Federation inaugurated. 
(see KEESING'S Vol. XI, p. 16656) 


28/9/59, Foundation-stone laid of 
new capital, Al Ittihad. 


(see KEESING'S Vol. ХИ, p. 17027) 


29/4/63. Ministry of External Affairs, 

Al Ittihad, joins KEESING'S Service 

for instant information and reliable 

reference on current international 
affairs. 


{... export or die!) 
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BISHING OUT DISCS; a Review by Keith б. E. Harris ` 


М 


/ 


CURRALL, H. Е. d., ed.: Gramophone record libraries: their organisation 
and practice. Crosby Lockwood. 28s. 1963. 
This symposium, sponsored by the U.K, Branch of the International 


. Association of Music Libraries, is difficult to review adequately. No one . 


can complain that the views of the contributors clash *eccasionally; it 
would be most undesirable to find full agreement on all points. The dif- 
ficulty lies in assessing a series of gus ranging from the superb to 
the gedestrain. 

With all its faults, the book can be ОГО as a useful addition to 
the limited literature on record libraries. The authors are mostly practising 
music librarians and each of them writes with authority. Many aspects of 
record libraries are covered in a thorough and frequently entertaining man- 
ner. Some of the information given is available from no other source. 

The best of the book is to be found in the provocative and finely argued 
introduction by Mr. Lovell, with its genuine rationale; in Mr. Angel's des- 
cription of B.B.C. practice; in Mr. Howes' excellent advice on storing and 
issuing, and in Mr. Cooper's superb technical article. But the prize goes 
to Mr. Plumb's unique statistical table. Nowhere else can one find such a 
comprehensive survey. Full details of record libraries are given, with infor- 
mation on stock, issues, expenditure, membership, charges, loan condi- . 
tions and types of recording held. Perhaps the most revealing column 
relates to issues per record. The variation from library to library is fantastic, 
but there is a trend showing that the smaller the library the fewer issues 
per record achieved. There is surely a moral here, The most efficient record 
library is the large unit with specialist staff, proper equipment and know- 
ledge of the care of records, For anyone doubting whether this symposium 
is worth buying, Mr, Plumb's table should settle the matter. 

It is, however, only fair that librarians should be aware of the other side 
of the coin. While the faults are not sufficient to damn the book completely, 
they are serious. 

Publication has taken a long time (Mr. Loveli's article is dated April, 
1962), and the editor has failed to procure adequate revision. Miss Pember- 
ton, now married, left the Central Music Library some time ago, apparently 
without the editor's knowledge. Mr. Currall's own article is handicapped 


„Бу, among other things, out of date costing. Miss Miller's useful observa- 


tions on personnel and training are firmly based on the old examination 
syllabus, All the statistics, including unfortunately Mr. Plumb's, are dated. 

Equally annoying is the fact that the articles are restricted to practice 
in the London area. The effect is to show us that, as with pioneers in so 


. many fields, London libraries have now lost the initiative. Mrs. Hitchon's 


concern with indicators is as relevant to the best record libraries.in the 
north as is feudalism to the world we live in. How one longs throughout 
the book for the fresh air which Leeds, to name only one library, could 
have provided on administration and methods. This concentration on 
London has also led to a failure to appreciate the work of non-public libra- 
ries in other cities. There is not one word, for instance, on the achieve- 
ments of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society. 

The preface claims that the book covers every aspect of record libraries. 
This is simply not true. For example, the problem of record selection is 
virtually ignored. Mr. Lovell makes the valid point that libraries ought to 
provide foreign records. There is no discussion of the methods of obtain- 
ing records from other countries, and the information given is limited to 
a list of four periodicals with no details of publisher, frequency or status. 
The value of cheap labels, the vexed question of duplication and the use 
of record clubs receive little or no mention. 

The illustrations are poor. One shows a reader at Hendon using equip- 
ment wrongly. The photograph of Walthamstow music library is poorly 
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reproduced. The black fastnesses reminded one colleague of the КІ 
Hole of Calcutta. The photograph couldn't have been of that, of course. 
The walls of Calcutta were certainly not plastered with little bits of paper. 
Finally, the index is not a starter for any Library Association or oth% prize. 
These criticisms are severe. They mean that this new work cannot re- . 
placeeBryant's Collecting gramophone records (Focal P. 1962). One sted 
not agree with all that Bryant says, and he can very occasionally irritate 
but his book has a consistency and a logic which i is lacking in Gramophone 
record libraries. -- 
К. 6. E, HARRIS | | 
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ANOTHER ASSISTANT'S TOUR, by Maureen Naughton : 


* 


^ 


| am writing this article primarily to encourage young librarians with an 
interest in foreign library practice to take the plunge and enquire about 


fiaking partin an exchange visit with an overseas colleague for a few months 
“ or a year. It's so easy when you try! 


This summer | had the golden орнай of a two ап№а half month 
vacation. Before | even went to Library School | decided this time would be 
spent working in German public libraries. | first wrote to Herr HorstErnestus 
in Bert (1), secretary of the German association of public libraries. Heis - 
very interested in international contacts and in fact has recently set in 
motion a centre (2) for German librarians to arrange exchanges with other 
countries. After some correspondence with him and later with Dr. Joerden, 
chief of the Hamburg: Public Libraries (3), | eventually accepted Hamburg's 
generous offer to accommodate me on their staff with no necessity for an 
exchange (as | was not in gainful employment). As Hamburg is one of 
West Germany's best library systems, this was a fortunate choice. For 


.indeed there was a choice! 


Sol ‘worked’ in Hamburg; firstin a library of about 36,000 volumes, then 
one of 39,000. Both very modern, delightful buildings. In common with much 


of West Germany, Hamburg has built, and is building, many new libraries. 


Each has its own character expressing certain basic concepts, the needs 
of the area and the wishes of the librarian in charge. 


Apart from the buildings, the organisation of staff interested me par- 
ticularly. Tasks and staff are divided strictly into professional and non- 
professional, and each library above about 20,000 volumes has at least one, 
position for training a student librarian. The non-professional enters the 
libraries at about the age and with the educational standard of our second- 
ary modern school leavers. They enter an apprenticeship-type contract with 
the Hamburg Public Libraries for two years. Their training is systematic 
and carefully planned; they have a clear career structure for promotion., 


A student librarian in Hamburg must always complete one year's practi- 
cal training before entering the two-year library school course. The year in 
the library is spent working to a strict schedule, progressing quickly through 
the technical tasks and spending most of their time on professional tasks. 
The system generally seemed to work smoothly and, in theory, the non- 
professional can enter the professional grades if he has the necessary 
examination for entrance to the library School. 


Stock acquisition and selection in the Hamburg system is also worthy 
of note. First, each library in the system is entirely independent regarding 
its stock. Each is allocated a budget to spend as the librarian sees fit. 
Secondiy, to guide the choice amongst ca. 20,000 newly published books 
a year from West Germany, Hamburg has a system of Referenten, i.e. 
subject specialists who aré also qualified librarians. Eight so-called 
Referenten divide the subjects between them and review the books in their 
fields. In addition, each librarian states a subject preference and reviews 
two or three items per month. All reviews are collected, duplicated and 
distributed to each library for consideration a few weeks before the monthly 
meeting. At this meeting are one or two representatives from each library 
and an informal discussion of the reviews takes place. To ensure some 
co-ordination, the reviewer gives a recommended total number of copies 
for the system as a whole. Such a system may be economically unsound 
and cause some unevenness in provision, but the great advantage is that 
books are chosen by those in close touch with readers' needs: Hamburg 
now has about fifty libraries of 15,000 to 40,000 volumes and about another 
fifty to be built in the next ten years. 
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"Set out above are just a few points wien made my visit highly propigh le 
in library terms. | also saw alot of North Germany by the way and, abov 
spent three extremely interesting days in Berlin. Among other places of 
interest here, | visited the magnificent American Memorial Libragy, which, 
incidentally, houses West Germany's only claim to a public reference 
library as we know it, 7 
en P dti 
. This article has been necessarily public library biased, but academic : 
libraries also welcome temporary overseas visitors; a degree is usually | 
required. There is a striking distinction between the two types of library in 
Germany; the education of the librarians is separate a and there is little co- 
operation between them. 


While in Germany, | met several librarians keen to work here, but it seems 


British librarians are reluctant to exchange. | am convinced many, on the 


contrary, would welcome the change and the opportunity to gain fresh 
ideas, but do not know how easy it could be. As regards the language 
problem (which I realise can be a problem) anyone with 'O' level German 
and a copy of Unesco's Vocabularium Bibliothecaril (4) would do very well. у 
Especially in North Germany where the public libraries are at their best 
and every librarian (literally) speaks ЕЕЕ 
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